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THE ROYAL TOMB OF WANG CHIEN £# 
Cutne Té-K‘un S78hp 


West Cuina Union UNIvERsITY 


A quarter of a mile outside the west gate of the City of Chengtu, 
there is a mound some forty feet high on which Sst-ma Hsiang-ju 
®A§440 (200-118 B.C.), the well-known romantic poet and 
musician of Szechwan, was said to have played his lute, and on 
this account for centuries, the mound was looked upon as one of 
the famous relics of Chengtu, the Ch‘in-t‘ai #4 or Lute Terrace. 

Six years ago, in 1939, when trying to make a dugout in the 
mound, workers of the Pao-t‘ien Railway hit against some brick 
construction. This discovery came to the ears of Dr. Fine Han-yi 
#§ MER, Curator of the Szechwan Provincial Museum, and he at 
once made investigations. He concluded that the mound covered 
an ancient tomb and proceeded to obtain permission to open it. 
I was invited to join the excavating party and a trial digging was 
done in the fall of 1942. 

We followed the tunnel made by the workers and cut a hole 
into the brick wall, which was about three meters thick. This was 
followed by a red sandstone construction about one meter in 
thickness, and at the end of the tunnel was a deposit of clay, 
which filled the tomb, blocked our way of entrance and rendered 
the excavation very difficult. Fortunately, after removing a large 
quantity of the mud, we found that the material which had seeped 
in from the roof and from an opening at the main entrance of the 
tomb, had not packed the grave up to the ceiling, and it was 
evident that the tomb was built of stone and covered with brick 
work. 

Our entrance was made in the northern wall and we found that 
we had entered the tomb from the back. However, the post- 
chamber was an important place in the tomb and we found enough 
material there to prove that the mound was the tomb of WANG 
Chien, the Emperor of Ta-Shu KH. 
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The floor of the post-chamber was raised to a height of about 
one meter forming a platform. A stone image, possibly of the 
emperor himself sat at the centre in the back part of the platform. 
In front of the image was a small box which is badly damaged and 
amidst its ruin a jade mortuary seal of the emperor and a jade pi 
& or disc were found. The incised dragon designs on these two 
pieces of jade are very well executed, but the carving of the char- 
acters on the seal is poorly done. 

In the front part of the platform were two oblong wooden cases 
lined and inlaid with discoidal patterns of silver and gold. They 
contained two sets of jade book, each consisting of 53 leaves strung 
with copper wires. The first and the last leaves are twice the size 
of the others and are covered with portrait painting in many 
colors including gold. The characters of the books are written in 
k‘ai-shu and inlaid with gold. They are the elegies to the deceased 
emperor, who died in 918 A.D. and was placed in this tomb, 
which was officially named Yung-ling 7”. 

Wane Chien was born in the Province of Honan in 847 A.D. 
History says that he had a domineering appearance with eyebrows 
like those of a dragon and a broad forehead. As a child, he did 
not have much education and went about with ruffians. Conse- 
quently he took to butchery, donkey stealing and salt smuggling 
as his profession, and his neighbors called him “ The Thief.” Steal- 
ing and smuggling led the young man to nowhere but the prison. - 
There he did not stay long, and probably by bribing the goaler 
he was allowed to escape and was obliged to go into exile in the 
Wu-tang Mountains. 

As the story goes, the outlaw met a monk in the wood, who 
examined his appearance and foretold his incalculable develop- 
ment and promotion, and advised him to join the army. So he did. 

It was a period of political chaos and social turmoil. Wars and 
expeditions spread over the land. This gave young WANG a good 
opportunity to show his bravery and to develop his talent. His 
promotion in the army was very rapid and by 888, he became a 
Chieh-tu-shih €i 24% or High Commander under Emperor T‘ang 
Chao-tsung /# 84%. At that time a rebellion broke out in Szechwan, 
and Minister Wer Chao-tu #4858 and Commander Wane Chien 
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were commissioned by the Emperor to move their troops into the 
province to suppress the rebels. 

For three years, WANG and WE! fought against the rebels with- 
out any result. At last Wane planned to take the job into his 
own hand. He sent a petition to the court expressing his willing- 
ness to lay down his life for the conquering of the enemy, and at 
the same time he persuaded Wer Chao-tu to withdraw with his 
company and return to the court. Wer hesitated. Wane Chien 
secretly ordered his men to capture several of We1’s attendants 
at the gate, killed them, chopped the bodies into pieces and ate 
the flesh. Then he went to see Wer himself and told him that the 
soldiers were so hungry that they could not refrain from eating 
their fellows. Wet was, of course, startled and he understood his 
own dangerous position. He entrusted his duty to Wane Chien 
and went away. 

Before long, the rebels surrendered to Wanc Chien and soon the 
whole of Szechwan came under his command. In 907, he pro- 
claimed himself the Emperor of Ta-shu, and for twelve years he 
ruled the province and history recorded neither special merit nor 
grave faults of his reign. He died at 72 in a good old age in 918 
and was buried in the Yung-ling. 

Let us return to the excavation. In the spring of 1943, Dr. Wu 
Gin-ding of the Academia Sinica was invited to join the excavating 
party as field director. Following the trial digging, the excavation 
continued for eight months and the work was completed in October. 

The tomb is a huge construction. The chamber, vaulted with 
14 arches, is about 40 m. long, 10 m. wide and 10m. high. It is 
divided into three sections, the antechamber, the main hall and 
the postchamber, separated by two doors. The floor is paved with 
stone slabs. The walls and the ceiling are white-washed with the 
exception of the second arch on the ceiling which is decorated 
with paintings of floral designs in red, blue, green and yellow. 
Between the arches there are three sets of iron chains from each 
of which a lamp or a canopy might have been suspended. 

The entrance of the tomb was sealed up with stone slabs, and 
brick walls built against it. The doors that separated three sec- 
tions of the tomb were probably made of wood, painted in red 
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and decorated with gilded nails, copper plates and masked knockers, 
and bolted with huge iron locks. Two sets of these door fittings 
and hundreds of nail knobs were found scattered on the floor. 

Nothing has been found in the antechamber. 

Most of the important remains were found in the main hall. In 
the middle of the room was a marble terrace, beyond which to the 
back of the chamber was a big stone jar, almost semi-spherical in 
shape, sitting on a brick pedestal. Inside of the jar was a discoidal 
block of stone, on which stood two long pedestal pottery lamps. 
These were glazed in green. 

In front of the marble terrace, two pottery jars were unearthed. 
They were faintly glazed in yellowish brown and had four ears. 
The pottery was evidently the product of the famous T‘ang-Sung 
kiln which flourished during the period at Liu-li-ch‘ang Stim 
about five miles to the east of Chengtu. 

Near the terrace were found two iron sacrificial animals, a pig 
and a cow, about half a meter in size. 

By the terrace, there were twelve armoured warriors, carved in 
solid stone, standing half way above the floor. They were divided 
into two groups, six on each side of the terrace. Their hands were 
placed under the terrace; they vere supporting the sacred platform. 

The terrace was the focus of excavation. It was 7.45 m. long, 
4.5m. wide and 0.8 m. high and was decorated with elaborate sculp- 
tures in high and low relief. The foundation of the terrace was 
carved in floral designs, and the cornice was lined with racing 
dragons, while the middle part was decorated with a frieze of 
musicians, dancing figures separated by phoenix in rectangular 
panels. The orchestra consisted of 20 musicians, each attending 
to their musical instruments, and two female dancers wearing long- 
sleeved costume. The sculpture is clearly in the T‘ang tradition 
and it recalls the T‘ang style exhibited in the T“ang clay figures 
and in the sculptures and wall paintings at the cave temples of 
Kung-hsien, of Lung-mén, of Yiin-kang and of Tun-huang. 

The terrace is paved with square marble plates in white and 
green. They are arranged in geometrical patterns. 

On the terrace was piled a heap of remains which, in the begin- 
ning, presented a puzzling problem. Among the mud there were 
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silk and lacquer fragments, hundreds of gilded bronze nails, plates, 
and rings, seven pieces of jade and some beads, a silver pig, a 
silver bowl and a small quantity of mercury. The arrangement 
of these objects were rather systematic and it seems not unlikely 
that the coffin of the emperor had been placed in the middle of 
the terrace and concealed with three lacquer covers one on top 
of the other. The coffin had been badly disturbed and the body of 
the emperor missing. 

There are at least four facts that show very clearly that the 
tomb had been rifled shortly after the funeral. First, a depression 
has been found on the top of the mound, with a hole in the center 
through which water ran into the tomb chamber. 

Second, hundreds of broken bricks were dug out at the top of 
the brick wall that sealed the entrance of the tomb, and a hole 
more than one meter in diameter were found leading into the grave. 

Third, the chambers were filled with silt which came in mainly 
from the robber’s opening. 

Fourth, the coffin terrace had been ransacked and most of its 
valuable contents had been removed. 

The plundering, according to Dr. Wu, should have required at 
least one hundred men for three days or fifty men for six days. 
Instead of breaking the wooden door of the chamber, the robbers 
must have entered through the top of the door, where only thin 
boards were filled to the wall with iron nails. They could easily 
force a way through the boards and got down to the chamber with 
the help of a rope. Their main objective was the coffin. 

The tomb was robbed of its gold, but not of its archaeological 
value. The excavation still produces a satisfactory result. The 
importance of this excavation may be described in four ways. 
First, the tomb itself, still well preserved, is a valuable subject to 
students of architecture. 

Second, the tomb has produced a rich collection of art objects, 
namely the wall painting, the bas-relief, the sculpture, the pottery, 
the bronze, the silver and the jade. They are all very well pre- 
served, and with these new material a chapter of the history of 
Chinese art may have to be rewritten. 

Third, three sets of inscriptions have been revealed, the elegiacal 
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jade book, the mortuary seal and the tail-of the jade belt. They 
are all very significant as historical documents. Take for example, 
the jade belt, which consists of six plaques about 8 cm. and a tail 
about 15 cm. long. The tail bears the following inscription: 


“In the fifth year of Yung-p‘ing K7P (915), the first moon 
of the winter, the third cycle, and the seventh day (October 27th) , 
the star Ying-huei 22% (the Mars) entered the Wei % (the tail 
part of the Scorpion) constellation. The Wei stars signify the 
inner palace, and there a fire started that very night. In the next 
morning a lump of jade treasured by the emperor was snatched 
out of the flames. All the jadesmiths asserted that the treasure 
was certainly destroyed in the fire. The emperor remarked, how- 
ever, that nature produced supernatural objects which could never 
be damaged. He ordered the workers to saw the lump open and 
found the nucleus delicate, creamy and cleanly white, far above 
ordinary jade. The experts had never seen such a kind of material 
before. A broad belt was made with this jade, the placques were 
three inches square and the tail 6.5 inches long. When a con- 
flagration swept over the K‘un-lun Mountains, gems and stones 
consumed together! Should it not be due to the holy virtue of 
the emperor, how could the miracle happen. Respectfully this 
record was made.” 


Historians would surely be interested to have a record of this 
fire; astronomers, a record of this heavenly phenomenon; and . 
economists, a sample of the measure of length in the tenth century. 

And finally, the discovery of the tomb of Wane Chien reveals 
the fact that Sst-ma Hsiang-ju had never set foot on the Lute 
Terrace, and to the popular imagination in China, a good lute 
player and poet should have more place in history than an emperor. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Tantrism in Early Chinese Buddhism 


The age of the T‘ang dynasty (618-907 A.D.) was a period 
when various foreign religions were flourishing in China. Among 
these the most important by far was Buddhism. As a result of 
the development of Buddhist philosophy and theology during the 
Six Dynasties, there arose in the early part of the T‘ang period 
different’ sects such as Ch‘an and T“ien-t‘ai. These represented 
the higher form of Buddhism the value of which was not easily 
appreciated by ordinary people. On the other hand, the tantric 
form of Buddhism, in which magic played a principal réle, was 
quite popular among the upper classes during the eighth and ninth 
centuries. It was during the seventh century that tantric Bud- 
dhism began to be systematized and reduced to a philosophical 
basis in India. Nevertheless, even before this time there existed 


7Cf. B. BuarracnuaryyA, Buddhist Esoterism 32-42. 
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latent tantric elements in China, although it was not until the 
eighth century that the sect was officially introduced there. This 
thesis is devoted to the study of the biographies of three Indian 
monks who brought tantric Buddhism to China. Before dealing 
with them, however, it will be profitable to examine the work of 
their more obscure predecessors, whose efforts, in translating and 
teaching, left the earliest vestiges of this doctrine on Chinese soil. 

Cuu Lii-yen “f#R, a monk from Central India, translated in 
230 A.D. a text: called Mo-téng-ch‘ich ching BEE. Besides 
directions for the worship of stars and some simple rites for 
sacrificing to them,” this sitra contains six dharanis* which all 
begin with the word om and end with svaha, including instructions 
for necessary ceremonies during the recitation of the dharanis. 
One of these rites is performed by lighting a great fire and throw- 
ing flowers into it at the end of the recitation.* This ceremony, 
most likely influenced by Brahmanism, seems to be a link between 
it and the homa rite taught in later tantric sitras. Among the 
translations of Curm Ch‘ien So (d. after 253 A.D.) several 
texts © consist of dharanis, but no rites accompanying them are 
described. 

In the early fourth century the great Master Dharmaraksa 
tkM (d. after 313 A.D.) made many translations. Quite a few 
of his stitras consist of dharanis.® It is characteristic of Dharma- 
rakga to translate the meaning of dharani instead of transcribing - 
the sound. Examples may be found in two dharanis in the Hai- 
lung-wang ching ¥iESE#." In the fourth century two other 
masters from Central Asia were particularly famous for their 
magic, which they used effectively to strengthen the people’s 
faith. The first, Fo-t‘u-ch‘éng M#lil# (d. 348 A.D.), is the sub- 
ject of many legends.* He was said to be particularly proficient in 
dharanis and could employ spirits as he wished. By applying oil 


* T 21.404b25 (T = Taisho’). 

* T 21.400b2, 400c16, 404a24-b7. For this text also cf. S. Livi; TP 7(1907).118; 
IHQ 12 (1936) . 2. 204-205. 

*T 21.400a27. 

°E.g., T 14, No. 427; T 21, Nos. 1851, 1356. 

°T 14, No. 428; T 21, No. 1801. 

7T 15.141b6, 156c20. ®T 50.3888b-387a. 
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to his palm he was able to see what was happening a thousand 
miles away. Another of his accomplishments which no later monk 
possessed was the ability to tell fortunes by listening to the sound 
of bells hanging from the eaves of the temples.’ Srimitra fA? 38 
2 (d. between 335 and 342 A.D.) was another monk who 
practised the art of dharani with brilliant results wherever he 
went.’° He translated some dharanis in a text now lost, calied 
K‘ung-ch‘iieh-wang ching 4L42E% ™ 

Shé-kung #%4 (d. 380 A.D.), a monk from Central Asia, 
obtained Fu Chien’s favor because he could summon dragons and 
make rain.’* This is one of the earliest occasions on which a 
Buddhist monk in China prays for rain. Later masters of the 
esoteric sect were all supposed to be able to do this. T‘an-wu-ch‘an 
42 $i (*Dharmaksema, d. 433 A.D.) was learned in dharani 
and showed his magic power by causing water to spring from a 
rock."® In the Ta-chi ching K48# which he translated, one pas- 
sage declares that a bodhisattva has four kinds of ornaments, among 
which dharani ranks with Sila, samadhi, and prajiia.** Swvarnapra- 
bhasa 4236'#£, also translated by T‘an-wu-ch‘an, gives instruc- 
tions for making offerings during prayers for worldly benefits,’ 
but the rite is by no means so elaborate as those practised in 
later days. 

T‘an-yao 482, the monk who suggested the building of stone 
cave-temples in Ta-t‘ung, translated the T'a-chi-t shén-chou ching 
ABEL = in 462 A. D. with the collaboration of Indian 
monks.’* It describes the method of making an arena where 
Buddhist images arranged in a circle receive the offerings of their 
votaries.’’ The arena seems to be a rudiment of the mandala, or 
altar, the construction of which is taught in later texts. The same 
sutra also teaches all kinds of siddhis. There are siddhis to win 
a war, to stop a storm, to obtain rain, to conceal one’s form, or to 
secure a wish-jewel. For different purposes different deities as well 


°T 50.383b18. 


2°'T 50.828a11. 14 T 18.5c28. 
1 T 50.328al2. *8 Cf. T 16.345a5-c6. 
** T 50.389b25. 7° Cf. T 55.838a28. 


*® T 50.336a5. *7'T 21.579b1. 
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as different ways of worshipping are assigned."* The sitra on 
siddhis translated by Shan-wu-wei ###€£ in the time of the T‘ang 
dynasty *° apparently is a more elaborate text of the same type. 
Emperor Yiian 3C of the Liang dynasty, son of Emperor Wu 3% 
who was the most famous Buddhist emperor in Chinese history, 
says that he had learned several dharanis in his childhood,” indi- 
cating that at that time they were popular among the upper classes. 
A text called Mo-li-chih-t‘ien ching BAUR, considered a trans- 
lation of the Liang dynasty (502-556 A. D.) , specifies the method 
of cleaning the hall of the temple and making offerings to the 
deity Marici.”* A considerable amount of this siitra is also devoted 
to the benefit which one would receive from reciting this dharani. 
A later version of the text translated by Amoghavajra 7442 /il 
adds some new elements which are not found in this one. It says 
that in reciting the worshipper should make the proper mudras,” 
and carry small images of the deity on the head or on the arms as 
amulets.” Amoghavajra’s version also mentions the building of 
a mandala during the recitation of the dharani.** These additions 
would suggest that during the two hundred years between the 
early sixth century and the early eighth century tantric Buddhism 
gradually took its final shape in India. 

In the early T‘ang dynasty a Chinese monk, Chih-t‘ung #38, 
translated several texts with dharanis. His biography says that 
he studied zealously the esoteric teaching.*> Atigupta PU#H722. | 
who arrived in China in 652 A.D., translated the T‘o-lo-ni chi 
ching PE#JE4®, which consists of many rites similar to those 
taught in sitras translated by Shan-wu-wei and Vajrabodhi 4 
2° Punyodaya #5#, who came to China in 655 A. D., tried to 
introduce some texts of the tantric Buddhism then popular in 
India. But, because Hiisan-tsang, the promulgator of the Idealistic 


18 T 21.579c2. 

7° See note 88 in Shan-wu-wei’s Biograph 

2° Cf. the Tzii-hsii Aj Fe in Chin-lou-tait wer, (FEYAKGS HH ed., 6.20b). 
*1'T 21 26226. 

22 T 21.260c20. *4 T 21 261b12. 

°8'T 21.261b8. °5 T 50.719c20, 720al. 

°° Cf. Omura Seigai KAT PY HE, Mikkyo hattatsu shi BBB. 5.710-55. For 


Atigupta also see Appendix K. 
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School in China, was so influential at that time, Punyodaya was 
unsuccessful.?”? According to his biography by Tao-hsiian, when 
he returned from a trip to the South Seas, “les textes sacrés qu’il 
avait [précédemment] apportés avaient tous été emportés par 
Hiuan-tsang vers le Nord. II avait bien l’intention de traduire 
[quelques textes] pour convertir [les Chinois], mais comme il n’avait 
plus de matériaux a sa disposition, il ne traduisit que trois Sutra: 
V'Octuple Mandala /\&38#€, la Méthode pour adorer les Buddha 
it fe , et ’Atanatiya "EHS; ses traductions sont exactes, con- 
cises, et minutieuses, et parfaitement aptes a étre toujours étudiées 
et mises en pratique.” *° 

I-ching was also interested in the tantric form of Buddhism 
when he studied in Nalanda; ”® but he could not devote much time 
to it, as he had many other occupations. Nevertheless, among his 
translations the Ta k‘ung-ch‘iieh-chou-wang ching KAERER, 
with its appendix on methods for making altars and painting 
images, is a well-developed text of the tantric school. It is in this 
sutra that the dharani is first deified and called a vidyaraja.*° 

There, then, were the earliest teachers of tantric Buddhism in 
China. Their work, though it achieved some degree of popularity, 
cannot be said to have established the cult as such. Besides these 
there were other monks who, we know, went to India to study 
the esoteric doctrine; but they all died in India before they could 
return to China to promulgate it.** Thus, it was not until the 
arrival of the three famous monks of the eighth century that this 
doctrine began to form a distinct and even dominant sect of 
Chinese Buddhism. 


27 JA 227.1.88. 

28 JA 227.1.88-89. For the “Octuple Mandala” cf. ibid. 90-97, for Atandtiya, its 
Pali and Sanskrit versions, cf. ibid. 100, A. F. Rudolf Horrnie, Manuscript Remains 
of Buddhist Literature found in Eastern Turkestan 1. 24-27. 

°° EK. Cuavannes, Mémoire composé a Vépoque de la grande dynastie T‘ang sur les 
religieux éminents qui allérent chercher la loi dans les pays d’occident par I-tsing 
104-105. 

°°'T 19.476b25 477b3. 

*2 Such as Shih-pien Bi Sy and Tao-lin $2 9k, cf. Cuavannes, Religieux éminents 
$1-32, 101-102. For the relation between Indian tantric schools and China, cf. S. Lév1, 
THQ 12 (1936) . 2. 207-208. 
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Shan-wu-wei arrived in Ch‘ang-an in 716 A.D. Later he was 
allowed to translate the texts which he had brought along with 
him. Hence he became the first great master of this school in 
China. Soon after Shan-wu-wei came Vajrabodhi and his disciple 
Amoghavajra who in later years made this school one of the im- 
portant sects of the T‘ang dynasty. Although this school of Bud- 
dhism did not have great influence on Chinese thought, it was 
closely associated with the court as well as the ordinary people 
who were interested in praying for their own welfare in present 
and future life but not so keen on the discussion of profound doc- 
trine. After Amoghavajra’s death in 774 A. D. this school gradually 
declined. No more eminent masters were known to us except a 
few names mentioned in the diaries of Japanese pilgrims. During 
the early part of the Sung dynasty some Indian monks also trans- 
lated quite a few texts of this school ** and performed esoteric 
rites. When Jojin 2, a Japanese monk, visited the palace of 
Emperor Shén-tsung in 1073 A.D., he found many images of 
deities who belonged to this sect exclusively.** This sect as a whole, 
however, did not prosper any more and was even held in contempt 
by the world.** Therefore, it would be safe to say that the Esoteric 
School of Buddhism, about two and one-half centuries after its 
introduction into China and about one hundred and eighty years 
after its most flourishing period, died out in China before it 
was revived through Lamaism in the Yiian dynasty some three 
centuries later. 

This article consists in the translation and study of the biogra- 
phies of Shan-wu-wei, Vajrabodhi, and Amoghavajra, who are the 
only masters of this sect, in its proper sense, included in Tsan- 
ning’s #&# Sung kao-séng chuan Ais. My first aim is to 
check Tsan-ning’s accounts with the scanty available sources which 
he failed to use or used erroneously. The second aim is to find 


*° For these masters and their translations cf. P. C. Baccut, Le canon bouddhique en 
Chine, les traducteurs et les traductions 2. 585-610. 

*3.Cf. Sung hui-yao kao Re EB, tao-shih JH FE 2. 6a. 

®4 Cf. Dainihon bukkyé zensho 115.456b-457a. 

°° See Tsan-ning’s comment in the end of Vajrabodhi’s Biography and Chih-p‘an’s 
statement in the Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi (T 49.296a12) . 
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some information in Indian and Chinese literature which may help 
us to understand the Indian background in these biographies. 
Although no reference to the three monks is found in any Indian 
books, a few facts such as the Turkish rule in Northern India, 
the center of education in Kaficipura, King Narasitnhapotavarman 
of that country, and the taming of the elephants, are proved by 
Indian sources. Thus we understand these biographies more 
thoroughly and can distinguish between historical facts and fanci- 
ful legends contained therein. 

The third aim of this thesis is to use these biographies as a 
frame-work around which to gather some material relevant to 
various phases of this sect, such as its rites, its relationship to the 
court, and its popularity among the masses. It is hoped that the 
position of this sect in the time of the T‘ang dynasty will thus be 
made clear. Neither the dynastic history nor the two huge col- 
lections of the prose and verse of the T‘ang dynasty, the Ch‘iian- 
T‘ang-wén ®)E3C and the Ch‘iian-T‘ang-shih 4##¥, contain as 
much material as one would expect. A fairly large amount of 
material is found in the T‘ai-p‘ing kuang-chi K7 KE, an indis- 
pensable collection in studying the history of this period, the 
Chin-shih ts‘ui-pien 242% and the Pa-ch‘iung-shih chin-shih 
pu-chéng /\883424#83E, two large collections of inscriptions, 
and the Japanese monks’ itineraries contained in Dainihon bukky6 
zensho KH AHRABW. Above all must be mentioned the texts 
translated by these three masters themselves and various histori- 
cal works, including Tsan-ning’s book, contained in the Taishé 
Tripitaka. The finds in Tun-huang provided invaluable materials 
to the study of the history of the T‘ang dynasty. Professor Hu 
Shih #494 and Mr. Tsukamoto Zenryi: RAHM have made im- 
portant contributions to the history of the Ch‘an and Ching-t‘u 
sects by using these new materials.*® Nevertheless, so far as the 
Esoteric Sect is concerned, I am not particularly benefited by any 
available Tun-huang manuscripts, except for a few pictures and 
sheets of paper on which dharanis were written. As for the refer- 
ence works, it is regrettable that a few articles by Japanese scholars 


8° Cf. Hu-shih lun-hsiieh chin-chu ay Bw 3 1. 198-319; Tsukamoto Zenryi, 
nig 


T6 chiki no jodokys FEPIYORR+ FE. 
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published in some less important Japanese periodicals are not 
available here in Cambridge on account of the war. 


2. Tsan-ning and his sources 


Tsan-ning (919-1001 A. D.) *’ was born to a family named Kao 
% which emigrated from Po-hai ##%# to Wu-hsing % in the 
end of the Sui dynasty.** According to Wane Yii-ch‘éng Eff, 
he became a monk in the T‘ien-ch‘éng KK period (926 A.D.) 
and in the early years of the Ch‘ing-t‘ai 174 period (934-5 A. D.) 
he entered into Mt. T‘ien-t‘ai where he was fully ordained. Being 
particularly proficient in the Vinaya texts, he earned himself the 
nickname Tiger of Vinaya f##é. In 978 A.D. when Wu-Yiieh 
524% was incorporated into the Sung empire, Tsan-ning was sent 
by the king to the Sung court where he was honored by Emperor 
T‘ai-tsung with a purple robe and the title T‘ung-hui 38%. At the 
same time he was appointed to the Han-lin #4 which served as 
the emperor’s secretariat. In 991 A. D. he became an editor of the 
National Archives.*° In 998 A.D. he was appointed the séng-lu 
f#£k of the Right Road #7 which was in charge of half of the 
monks in the capital.** He held both positions until he died in 
1001 A. D. 


®7T follow Chih-p‘an who says that Tsan-ning died in 1001 A.D. at the age of 
eighty-two (T 49.402b1). In his preface to Tsan-ning’s work (Hsiao-ch‘u chi my 1B 
SPTK ed., 21.92), Wana Yii-ch‘éng says that the master was still in sound health - 
at the age of eighty-two. It seems that this preface was written not very long before 
the master died. Wane Yii-ch‘éng gives the date of Tsan-ning’s birth as the year 
chi-mao or the sixteenth year of T‘ien-yu Ki of the T‘ang dynasty which actually 
was the fifth year of Chéng-ming Fag of the Liang dynasty (919 A.D), because 
the T‘ang dynasty had already fallen in 907 A.D. If Tsan-ning was born in 919 A. D., 
he would have been eighty-two years old in 1001 A.D. Wane also says that the 
sixteenth year of T‘ien-yu corresponds to the seventh year of Chéng-ming which 
seems to be a miscalculation. Nien-ch‘ang Ax#y (T 49.659b22) gives the date of Tsan- 
ning’s death as 996 A.D. which is evidently wrong. Wén-ying’s 32% Hsiang-shan 
yeh-lu HALL BREE (ASR ts‘é 76) 3.5b says that he died at the age of eighty- 
four which also contradicts the date given by Wana Yii-ch‘éng and Chih-p‘an. 

88 Hsiao-ch‘u chi 20.7b. 

*° Ibid. The text has fp #eHAK BI. 45e¢-A EH. Since he was only about 
fifteen years old at that time, the full ordination probably took place some time later, 
but Wane did not give precise date. 

*° Cf. T 49.400c17. * For these facts cf. Hsiao-ch‘u chi 20.8a-b. 
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It is said that he was widely read in both Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist books. Scholars such as Hst Hsiian #3, Wane Yii- 
ch‘éng, and Liv K‘ai #064 were his good friends.*? In Wane’s work 
we find a preface to Tsan-ning’s Wén-chi <4 ,** and three poems 
presented to him “‘ in all of which Wane referred to Tsan-ning’s 
scholastic achievments, particularly the contribution of the Kao- 
séng chuan. In Hst Hsiian’s Wén-chi there is also a poem pre- 
sented to Tsan-ning when he was returning to his home in the 
South. Since Hsii was famous for his study of palaeography, it 
is interesting to notice that in this poem he asked Tsan-ning to 
find for him the stele erected by Shih-huang of the Ch‘in dynasty 
and inscribed by his renowned prime minister Li Ssii.*° Ou-yane 
Hsiu PREF records a story of Tsan-ning which would show how 
tactful he was. When he, as a séng-lu, accompanied Emperor 
T‘ai-tsu *° to the Hsiang-kuo Temple #/@*¥ in the capital, the 
latter was hesitating if he should kneel down to pay obeisance to 
a Buddha’s image. Thereupon Tsan-ning said, “The present 
Buddha would not pay obeisance before a past Buddha.” The 
emperor was highly pleased and it thus became a rule that the 
emperor should not kneel before any Buddhist images. Liu-i shih- 
hua also has a story revealing that Tsan-ning was witty and quick 
in reply. 

In the year 982 A. D. he received the imperial order to compile 
the Sung kao-séng chuan. He obtained permission to return to 
the temple in Hang-chou #4 where he came from and there he 
worked on the book which he completed in 988 A. D.** The book 


“2Cf, Hsiang-shan yeh-lu 3.5b, Liu-i shih-hua FL— ea (EAI RHE ts'é 27) 2b, 
T 49.397c5. For the biographies of Hst Hsiian, Wane Yii-ch‘éng and Liv K‘ai cf. 
Ssti-shih-ch‘i-chung Sung-tai chuan-chi tsung-ho yin-té E+ LARK RA 
5 | 4} 164, 59, 170. 

43 Hsiao-ch‘u chi 20.7b-9b. “4Thid. 7.18a, 15a, 10.6a. 

“5 Hsii-kung wén-chi B40 3c 4E (SPTK ed.) 22.3a. 

*° Cf. Kuei-t‘ien lu Bag FA Bk PATI, series 17, ts‘é 9) 1.la. It is very doubt- 
ful that the reading T‘ai-tsu is correct because Tsan-ning came to the North and 
became the séng-lu in T‘ai-tsung’s reign when T“ai-tsu had already died. Other editions 
of the Kuei-t‘ten lu, such as Pei-hai Faye (He kee ed., ts‘é 24, 1.la), Shwo-fu wes 
(Yu Af ed., ts‘é 42, 1.la) and the Han-fén-lou WA HE (l.la) all read T“ai-tsu. 

“7 Cf. Liu-i shih-hua 2b. 

“° Cf. Tsan-ning’s memorial in presenting this book (T 50.709a4) and Fo-tsu t‘ung- 


2 
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is divided into thirty chapters, and composed of 533 biographies. 
There are also 130 monks who have no biographies of their own 
but their lives are briefly recorded in the biographies of others.‘ 
As for the sources of this book, he acknowledges in his preface 
that he has made use of the biographies as well as the tomb inscrip- 
tions written by former people. It is also affirmed by Chih-p‘an 
i5# in his Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi Peih®t# “* This accounts for the 
difference in style, even within one biography. 

The first half of Shan-wu-wei’s biography is very elaborate in 
style and language because it is entirely taken with very few 
changes in wording from the work of Li Hua ##, who was con- 
sidered a good prose writer.*? The latter half of the biography 
dealing with Shan-wu-wei’s legend is based chiefly on the Yu-yang 
tsa-tsu Pa bGHEZH and hence the style is clearly different from the 
first half. For Vajrabodhi’s biography Yiian-chao’s FIER work 
probably is the chief source but Tsan-ning did not make use of 
all the information in his Chéng-yiian shih-chiao lu HICRRESE. 
The chief sources for Amoghavajra’s biography are CHao Ch‘ien’s 
#12 hsing-chuang 774 and Fei-hsi’s A€$1 pei-ming PB. The 
style of the biographies of Vajrabodhi and Amoghavajra is more 
unified than that of Shou-wu-wei’s biography. When Tsan-ning 


started the compilation of this book, he was already an old man. 
His preface says that besides himself several others took part in 
this work.” It is most likely that Tsan-ning only acted as a chief 
editor while other monks really did the compilation. This is why 
the style was considered poor, and Huane Ting-chien 2% 
even tried to revise. it.** 

Among other books which Tsan-ning wrote © only two are still 


chi (T 49.400a13). Hsiao-ch‘u chi (20.8b) and Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi (T 49.398c16) give 
983 A.D. as the year when he received the order. 

*° Cf. his preface (T 50.710a3) . 

5° Cf. T 50.709c22. 51 'T 49. 400a23. 

°° For these sources see notes in respective biographies. 

53 'T 50.709c20. ; 54T 49. 400026. 

55 For a list of these books cf. Ku Huai-san ARE =, Pu wu-tai-shih i-wén chih 
| RM AW ee ars 12a, 18a; Swng-shih Rb (AIM acs ed. All the dyn- 
astic histories used in the present work are cited from this edition). 205.10a, 22a, 25a, 
206.4b, 5b. 
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preserved today. The first one is the Séng-shth-liieh ff SENS in three 
chapters °° which is a general history of the sangha in China. The 
second book is a short treatise in one chapter called Sun-p‘u *ia# 
dealing with bamboo shoots. It has five headings: the various 
names of bamboo shoots, the places where bamboo shoots are pro- 
duced, the way of cooking them, the stories about bamboo shoots, 
and miscellaneous notes. Probably it was due to this kind of 
knowledge that Liu Kai called Tsan-ning the Coane Hua™ ewe 
of the day as CHANG was a well-known scholar with encyclopaedic 
knowledge. 


Tur BioGRAPHY OF SHAN-WU-WEI OF THE SHENG-SHAN TEMPLE 
or Lo-yANG OF THE T‘ANG DyNasty 


(Taish6 Tripitaka 50.714b1-716a17) 


The monk Shan-wu-wei was by origin a native of Central India* 
and a descendant of Amrtodana,? Sakyamuni’s uncle. His Sanskrit 
name was Subhakarasitnha R2e4y HET eT , in Chinese, Ching-shih- 
tzi FRR, which was translated as Shan-wu-wei. By another 
tradition his name was Subhakara ®¥2W1#é which also means 


Wu-wei in Chinese.* 


56'T 54, No. 2126. The number of chapters of the book as it is preserved today 
agrees with the number given in Sung-shih (205.10a). Hsiang-shan yeh-lu (3.5a) 
says that T“ai-tsung wanted to know the life of the eminent monks in former times, 
so Tsan-ning compiled the Séng-shih-liieh in ten chapters to present to the emperor. 
Apparently he had confused the Kao-séng chuan with the Séng-shih-liich and the 
number given by him agrees with neither work. 

57 This book is included in the P‘ai-ch‘uan hsiieh-hai (ts‘é 37). 

58 Hsiang-shan yeh-lu 3.5b. 

*L1 Hua’s Shan-wu-wei hsing-chuang Ste me FFT HK (abbreviated below as hsing- 
chuang) gives Magadha as the country where Shan-wu-wei’s family originally lived 
(T 50.290a6). Li Hua died in the early years of the Ta-li KF period (766-779 A. D.) 
and was particularly known as a writer of biographies and monumental inscriptions. Cf. 
his biography in T“ang-shu EE 203.1b. His biography says that he was converted 
to Buddhism in his later days. For his association with monks cf. the biographies of 
Yen-chiin #eIIBE (T 50.798a17) and Lang-jan A 4K (T 50.800a11) in Tsan-ning’s work. 
According to the former he was still alive in the fourth year of Ta-li (769 A.D.). 

*On Amrtodana cf. Mocuizuxr Shinkd’s BW A(R Bukkyd daijiten PBK 
BEHL (abbreviated below as MocuizuKr), 1.476b-c, and E. J. Tuomas, The Life of 
Buddha 24. 

* There is no way to derive such a meaning as Ste ft $3 (literally, good without 
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Because of unrest in their own country, Central India, his 
ancestors had left it and gone to reign over [the country of] Odra 
284 Shan-wu-wei’s father’s name was Fo-shou wang ++ 
[King *Buddhakara]. From his birth he appeared like a divinity ° 
and was endowed with virtues and accomplishments. Therefore 
his father tested him in a successive variety of positions. 


fear) from either Subhakara or Subhakarasimha. This biography is mainly based on 
Li Hua’s Shan-wu-wei :pei-ming ping hsii Se Sat Fh AB BPG (abbreviated below as 
pei) which for the monk’s name says only “ [his] hao HE was Shan-wu-wei ” 
(T 50.290b16). It might imply that besides this hao or style he also had a ming % 
or.name. Hsing-chuang (T 50.290a4) says: “ Subhakara’s complete Sanskrit name 
should be Subhakarasimha DRC eae 4#@ of which the correct Chinese translation 
is Ching-shih-tzi: [literally pure lion]. A free translation of his name would be Shan- 
wu-wei.” Teramoto Enga SA Mi in his Zemmui sanzd no mydgi wa tohango no 
onyaku ka #24 $2 = KO BENS TOD ED? (Shitkys henkya SRE 
new series, 8.4.93-104) suggests that Shan-wu-wei might be a Chinese transliteration 
of the Tibetan translation of Subhakara: bZafi Byed. Among the sitras he translated 
the name ig UE Sm Ae is used in five works while Sie 4k $8. is used in twenty of them. 
PORE %@ never occurs. 

It seems to me that Shan-wu-wei is simply another name which has no relation 
with the Sanskrit name Subhakara. Six stages of ‘fearlessness’ (abhaya) or freedom 
from fear in a bodhisattva’s spiritual progress are described in the P*i-lu-ché-na ching 
translated by this master. The first abhaya among them is su-abhaya (svabhaya) 
(cf. T18.3c5 and I-hsing’s —-4¥F commentary, T 39.605c16). Subhakara might have 
adopted this word as his Chinese name, or hao, as it is stated in the pei. Since he 
is called by the hao Shan-wu-wei in this biography, I also use it in my translation. 

“Tt is generally agreed now that this country was located in the present Orissa. Cf. 
T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels, 2.193-6; S. Brau, Life of Hiuen-tsiang 134; - 
Horr Kentoku Wie 7s, Kaisetsu seiikiki f¥% PAERFE 781-785; Mocurzukt, 1. 214c; 
R. D. Banersi, History of Orissa (Calcutta, 1930) 1. 136-1145. The family history of 
the king of Odra is not found in Hsiian-tsang’s record. But according to this pilgrim 
(Watters, 1.238) and Tao-Hsiian (T 50.432a20), the king of Udyana was said to 
have been an exiled Sakya. Since Udyana was transliterated in many ways, among 
which are 3 2¢ or BRE (Hort, 205-206), this story of Shan-wu-wei’s family could 
have been a confusion between the [3 2¢ for Odra and the 3% for Udyana. Pei 
already has this tradition. In the last quarter of the eighth century, there existed in 
Odra a dynasty of which the kings all bore the name ‘kara.’ There was even one 
king called Subhakara. They were believers in Buddhism. The date of these Kara 
kings was worked out on the basis of the inscriptions on the copper plates discovered 
in Orissa and the Chinese sources (cf. S. Livi, King Subhakara of Orissa, Epigraphia 
Indica, 15.8.363-4; R. D. Baners1, History of Orissa, 1. 146-160). As Shan-wu-wei was 
called Subhakara and his father’s name could be restored as *Buddhakara, I am 
inclined to suspect that they might have been the predecessors of these Kara kings. 

Pei reads AAT EZ instead of PAE (T 50.290b18). 
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At the age of ten he was in command of the army; and at 
thirteen he succeeded to the throne. He won the affection of both 
soldiers and civilians; but his brothers, being jealous of his ability, 
organized an armed rebellion. The resulting fratricidal struggle was 
so severe that Shan-wu-wei himself had to take active command. 
He was struck by a stray arrow and a flying® discus‘ bruised 
the top of his head. [Even so] when, in accordance with martial 
law his brothers upon their defeat had incurred the penalty of 
death, he indulgently forgave them, despite the requirements of 
strict justice. Then, with tears in his eyes, he said to his mother 
and ministers: “ When I led my army [against my brothers] that 
was the end of any love [between us]. In order, however, to perfect 
my duty [as a brother], I must now abdicate.” * [714b15] He there- 
upon gave the throne to his elder brother and earnestly requested 
that he might become a monk.’ Sadly his mother gave consent.*° 

She secretly gave Shan-wu-wei the pearl without price which 
was the emblem of inheritance of the throne, just as [correspond- 
ingly] the vessels distributed among the feudal lords [identified 


®The text reads $i which means ‘to swing’ or ‘to whirl.’ pig in this sense 
matches better with Ze. Pei reads (T 50.290b20) ## meaning ‘to protect.’ 

* The discus is a kind of weapon. Hsi-yii chi (T 51.877b19) “ Pua BAe be AER. 
PRA S KT) BIRR RVR KZ BG. AEB.” Warrers (1.171) 
omits the enumeration of these weapons. S. JULIEN in his translation of Hsiian-tsang’s 
work (1.82) uses ‘fronde’ to render ig Fe . Beat (1.83) says “various kinds of 
slings.” Both are incorrect. Lin) (cakra) and a (pasa) are two weapons that Buddhist 
and Hindu gods are frequently represented as bearing in their hands. Cf. T. A. 
Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography (Madras, 1914) 1, part 1, Description 
of Terms, 4; P. C. Baccut, Deux lexiques sanskrit-chinois 93. 

*The text reads [ASHE , BEB. SAR, SLB. Pei reads 
Way 25 CB) TE, SEB tL. Ba FE (7 50.200b21). It 
means “ When I led my army [against them], it was righteousness which superseded 
love. Now I desire to abdicate because I should like to carry out my plan.” 

® Chung-pén-chi ching rh Ax ee RE (tr. by T‘an-kuo a and K‘anc Méng-hsiang 
Bethak in 207 A.D.) “ ite ° * MFA * © + iAH. ATEBR 
| €=3} ” (T 4,148b26). The word tao is a legacy of the early days when Buddhism was first 
introduced into China and was called fo-tao {#)3H after the fashion of Taoism. Cf. 
T‘anc Yung-t‘ung #3 FA, Han Wei liang-Chin nan-pei-ch‘ao fo-chiao shih FRABMG 
SIL WAR 87-95. Later on A3H came to mean ‘to become a monk.’ Also 
cf. J. R. Ware, TP 30(1933) .113, 153. 

1°Qne has to obtain his parent’s permission before he can be ordained. Cf. 
Mahavagga (SBE 13.1.54.5), Ssii-fén-lii (T 22.810a18), Shih-sung-lii (T 23.152c28) . 
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them]. He went southward to the sea where he came to a superb 
monastery “ and there obtained the saddharmapundarikasamadhi 
2:2 =k 2° He piled up sand to form stipas, to the number of 
almost ten thousand, and even when a black snake bit his finger, 
he would not give up. 

He then found accommodation on a merchant ship,’* by travel- 
ling on which he visted several countries, and [while on board] he 
recited [sitras] and meditated in secret,* emitting [the while] a 
white light from his mouth. There were three days when the wind 
did not blow and yet the ship sailed onwards a vast distance. The 
merchants’ lives were [once] in danger when they encountered 
pirates. Filled with compassion for his comrades, Shan-wu-wei 
whispered a dharani in silence. Seven kotis * of deities appeared 
in full glory, and finally the pirates were destroyed by other bandits 
[who appeared]. These bandits then confessed their sin and became 
his disciples. 

They became his guides over the country, which was now easy 
and now difficult. Only after passing through many a weary wilder- 
ness and crossing stinking rivers did they reach Central India, 
where Shan-wu-wei met a king who was married to his elder sister. 


[The king] asked Shan-wu-wei why he had abdicated and could 
not repress his admiration. They walked into [the palace] hand 
in hand. Like sheltering clouds, Shan-wu-wei’s presence comforted 
the whole country. 

Shan-wu-wei had grace of person and surpassing intelligence. 


11 Pej as edited in Ch‘iian-T‘ang-wén (319.9b and T 50.290b24) reads #EPRFIG HE 
which would mean ‘ obtained a superb monastery.’ This text reads 34 for 43. which 
is better. Pei in Wén-yiian ying-hua Be RB AyE (Hu BA ed., 861.1b) has neither #4 
nor #. Cf. Hsiian-tsang (Wartrers, 2.198194). 

** A kind of meditation practised by Mahayanists, through which one endeavors to 
see Samantabhadrabodhisattva and to confess one’s sins with the hope of becoming a 
bodhisattva. This meditation is to be brought about by reciting the Lotus Sitra for 
twenty-one days. Cf. Mocuizuxt, 5.4578b. 

*8TIn describing Odra Hsiian-tsang (Warrers, 2.193-194) says that “near the shore 
of the ocean in the southeast of this country was the city of Che-li-ta-lo (Charitra?), 
above twenty li in circuit, which was a thoroughfare and resting place for sea-going 
traders and strangers from distant lands.” 

14 The text has $$ (Eig, which literally would mean “ practising in secret the 
dhyana recitation.” I am not certain of my interpretation. 

15 Cf. MocnizvukI, 1.687b. 
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He understood the Five Ways ** [of Buddhism] ['714b27] and the 
Three Disciplines.*? He plumbed the meaning of both the dharanis 
and meditations and was an artist and expert craftsman [in the 
making of Buddhist images and stiipas]. When he first visited 
Nalanda Monastery ** (meaning “ untiring generosity ” in Chinese) 
from which the counterfeit doctrine *® was derived, and which 
was the pole of all the saints, Shan-wu-wei presented the pearl of 
inheritance to be set’ in the forehead of the great statue [of 
Buddha]. By day it was like the moon, at night, like the sun.” 
There was a certain [monk named] Dharmagupta 4##82 in the 
monastery. He held the mystic key to the Gate of Meditation and 
possessed the secret seal of Tathagata. He appeared over forty 
years old, but was really eight centuries old. Hsiian-tsang had 
once met him.”” With great reverence, Shan-wu-wei made obeisance 
at [Dharmagupta’s] feet ** and recognized him as his Master.* 


+6 Manusyayana, deva-, sravaka-, pratyekabuddha-, and bodhisattva-. The first two 
are used to denote the career of lay Buddhists who observe the five precepts, etc. The 
second group of two yanas refers to Hinayana, while the last one refers to Mahayana. 
There are three other lists of the five yanas which differ slightly from this set and 
which also regard the bodhisattvayana or buddhayana as the highest way for salvation. 
Cf. Mocuizuk1, 2.1227a. 

27 The Three Disciplines = 4% or Siksas are Sila, dhyana and prajfia. Cf. Mocuizuxt, 
2.1472c. 

28 For Nalanda cf. Warrers, 2.165-169; TAKAKusu Junjird Hy ABNARBLE, A Record 
of the Buddhist Religion as Practised in India and the Malay Archipelago, 154; E. 
Cuavannes, Les religieux éminents 84-98. 

*° Buddha’s teaching is divided into three periods of which the period of the counter- 
feit doctrine {PE or pratiriipaka is the second one. Cf. Saddharmapundarika 8.28, 
samyuttanikdya 16.13 (Mrs. Ruys Davins’ translation 2.152), also cf. T 2.226c7, 419b25. 
The length of each period varies in accordance with different traditions. Cf. Mocu1zux1, 
2.1517b. Buddha’s teaching is therefore also called hsiang-chiao {@ ZX; cf. TP 30.135. 

20In Hsi-yii chi the character ® is used in many cases to mean ‘to set’ or ‘to 
stud.’ The examples are found in T 51.870b18, 872c8, 876b7, 934a5, 934a20. 

*1 This simile sounds rather queer. Pei reads #F4N FA AR, AZAYSEHE. It means 
literally “in the daytime it is like a moon, at night it shines.” It is an Indian figure 
of speech to compare a good person to the moon because it is bright but does not 
hurt the eyes as the sun does when you look at it. This, however, still does not 
explain the simile very well. 

*° This name is not mentioned in the Hsi-yii chi or Hsiian-tsang’s biography by 
Yen-tsung Et * 

°8Tt was the Indian custom to touch and kiss the feet of the man whom one 
reveres. Cf. Watters, 1.173; TAKAKUsU, 99. 

**The biography of Yirn I 83% in Shih-chi $276 (80, 8b) says that “ Yiieh- 
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One day when Shan-wu-wei was acting as attendant for a meal, 
there was a monk from China present. Shan-wu-wei showed him 
the [Master’s] bowl, and [the monk] saw in it a fried cake* and 
boiled millet which were still warm. Being astonished, he exclaimed, 
“ But China is an uncountable number of miles away from here, 
and yet this [Chinese food] was cooked this morning and brought 
here!” Whereupon Dharmagupta said [to Shan-wu-wei]: “Since 
you have made no remark, you are really qualified to learn.” *° 
Then Dharmagupta imparted to Shan-wu-wei the dharanis,” 
yoga,”* and the doctrines of the Three Secrets.”® Surrounded by 


ch‘éng-kung $248 studied [the doctrine of] Huang-ti Jeaff and Lao-tzi 3-f- 
and his original master AXfifi was Ho-shang chang-jén YJ Kat A . . . Ho-shang 
chang-jén taught An-ch‘i-shéng eHAAE, An-ch‘i-shéng taught Mao-i-kung =H, 
Mao-i-kung taught Yiieh-hsia-kung S49%48,, Yiieh-hsia-kung taught Yiieh-ch‘éng-kung.” 
In this text the word AXfifi is used to mean a teacher by whom one is directly taught. 

*°The text has Yifif, which seems to be a kind of food made of flour and fried 
with oil. It is to be served hot as Tuan Ch‘éng-shih BY Ry has a passage in Yu- 
yang tsa-tsu (SPTK ed., 14.11b) which mentions the hot fried cake FR. 

2° This story as it is given in our text does not make sense. Pei provides a different 
version on which I base the above translation. Pei (T 50.290c14) says “‘ When the 
upadhyaya [i.e. Shan-wu-wei] saw that what was contained in his Master’s bowl was 
not the food of their own country, he showed it to a monk who was a Chinese. 
Having seen that both the fried cake and the boiled millet were still warm, the monk 
was surprised and said in admiration: ‘But China is an unaccountable number of 
miles away from here, and these foods were cooked there in the morning and brought 
here at noon. How miraculously fast it is!’ All the monks in the assembly were 
astonished, only the upadhyaya kept silent. [Then] the Master told the upadhyaya - 
secretly: ‘A two-storied pavillion was recently built in the Pai-ma Temple fj 4= 
in China, and I have just returned from there after receiving offerings. As you can 
refrain from talking, you are really qualified to learn.” 

*7 For dharani cf. Tocanoo Shoun i} FE j-FZE. Shingon darani no kenkya IA BPE 
HEE DBF (Mandara no Kenkyi & 24 DIVFFE 429-687). Also see Appendix N. 

°° The word yoga comes from the root yuj which originally means ‘to join’ and 
later comes to mean ‘to suit.’ In Esoteric Buddhism the term yoga means to con- 
centrate one’s mind in order to harmonize with the supreme doctrine and to identify 
oneself with the deity one worships (cf. Mikky6 daijiten 33 HF FE-HL 2201a). Hence 
all the rites performed by the monks of this sect, whether simple or complicated, are 
called yoga, because these rites are the means to identify oneself with the deity. I-hsing 
in his P*%i-lu-ché-na ching su (T 39.613cl14) says: “To be versed in yoga means to 
perform well the method of joining. It refers to one who can thoroughly understand 
the dharanis of the three divisions and the siddhis of the high, middle, and low grades, 
and know that these agree with the highest doctrine. [Then he is] regarded as able 
to perform yoga well.” The Chin-kang-ting yii-ch‘ieh-chung liieh-ch‘u nien-sung ching 


Sz Wal) Te i Bs HHA aE translated by Vajrabodhi is a sitra dealing with all 
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‘dragons and divinities in a circle about him, he learned at one 
sitting to make the mudras.*° On that very day he received abhiseka 
and was made a Master of men and devas, and received the title 
of Tripitaka.* The Tripitaka deal with moral conduct, medi- 
tation, and wisdom, while formally they are known as sitra, 


kinds of rites both for individual monks to practise in daily life and for groups to 
perform in monasteries, and these rites are called yoga. Cf. T 18.223c12. 

2°'The Three Secrets are the secret of body (kayaguhya), of speech (vagguhya), 
and of mind (manoguhya). In Mahayana Buddhism these three secrets belong to 
Buddha. For instance, some listener in the assembly may see Buddha’s body in golden 
color, another one may see it in silver color, while a third one may see it in colors 
of various jewelry. This is Buddha’s secret of body (cf. Ta-chih-tu lun Ke EER, 
T 25.127c12). In Esoteric Buddhism a different meaning is attached to the Three 
Secrets. Amoghavajra in his P‘u-t‘i-hsin lun Be ON (T 32.574b18) gives a terse 
but clear interpretation as follows: “Among the Three Secrets the first one is the 
secret of body: the making of mudras when inviting the saints. The second is the 
secret of speech: the secret of recitation of dharanis of which [the words] should be 
[uttered] distinctly and faultlessly. The third secret is the secret of mind: to perform 
the joining method [literally: to dwell in yoga] and to meditate on the Bodhicitta 
[while] imagining in one’s mind a white, pure, round moon.” The white moon is a 
favorite subject for meditation taught in the P*%i-lu-ché-na ching (T 18.17b22, 20c3). 
Also cf. I-hsing’s commentary (T 39.688c22). The Wu-wei san-tsang ch‘an-yao 4 $2 
=e hile-BE (T18.945b6) gives the reason why a moon is fit to be a subject for 
meditation. 

*° In Esoteric Buddhism a mudra means a figure made with fingers. Each deity 
has his own particular mudra, which is to be imitated by a worshipper. Different rites 
are also to be accompanied by different mudras. Various names are given to the two 
hands (such as ‘sun,’ ‘ wisdom,’ etc. for the right hand, and ‘ moon,’ ‘ meditation,’ etc., 
for the left hand) and the ten fingers (such as ten ‘ paramitas,’ ten ‘ wheels,’ ten 
‘ dhatus,’ etc.). For the different mudras cf. the chapter “ Method of Making Mudras ” 
PEENZE in I-hsing’s commentary to the P*i-lu-ché-na ching (T39.714a-772c); S. 
Kawamoura (tr.), Si-Do-In-Dzou D934 Ff) fi] Annales du Musée Guimet, Bibliotheque 
d’Etudes 8); Mocuizux1, 1.176-177; Tocanoo, Mandara no kenkyi, 469-489. In non- 
Esoteric Buddhism mudra means a gesture of Buddha’s hands such as that of preaching, 
meditation, comforting, calling the earth to witness, etc., as we often see in Buddhist 
art (A. Gerry, The Gods of Northern Buddhism 191). The number of mudras, how- 
ever, is rather limited. Hinduism made extensive use of mudras (cf. Tyra De KEEN, 
Mudras, London, 1924, 29-42) , and they played an even more important réle in Esoteric 
Buddhism. 

*1'T. W. Ruys Davuns, Pali-English Dictionary, s.v. pitaka, says: “ The knowledge 
of the 3 Pitakas as an accomplishment of the bhikkhu is stated in the term tepitaka 
“one who is familiar with the 3 P.’” Some varied forms of the same title such as 
tipetaki, tipetaka, and tipitaka-dhara are also listed under this heading. The earliest 
occurrence of this title in Chinese that I can find is in the biography of Samghavarman 
8 mPRE (arrived in China in 433 A.D.), ef. T 50.342b14, 19. 
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vinaya, and Sastra. The dharanis are used to epitomize them; they 
are the short-cut to enlightenment [714c15] and the lucky sea to 
release. The Buddhas of the three worlds were born through this 
gate [method?]. The illumination of [Buddha’s] intelligence be- 
queathed only one [source of] light. [But] it was forever and every- 
where sufficient to meet the needs of diversified human nature.** 
Therefore there have been innumerable Buddhas, and meditations 
as numerous as grains of sand. A bodhisattva, having epitomized 
all the meditations in one string * [i. e. dharani], would suddenly 
be elevated in rank and approach supreme enlightenment. This 
was the essence [of Dharmagupta’s doctrine]. 

Then Shan-wu-wei fearlessly wandered through the wild plains 
and made pilgrimages to all the sacred spots. If he went to a place 
once, he went three times. He entered Kukkutapada Mountain, 
where he cut [the arhat] Mahakasyapa’s hair ** and Avalokitesvara 
laid hands on his head. Once when he spent the rainy season at 
Grdhrakita Mountain, a wild animal * guided him into a deep 
mountain cave in which it was as light as day. There he saw a 
vision of Sakyamuni with attendants on both sides as if they were 
bodily present. 


°° The text has =¥AR PP, — HET EL. ALPE PES. PROPEL. Another ex. 
ample of this word referring to Buddha is found in a memorial of Amoghavajra’s 
disciple “ SCH SEAB ” (T 52.840c11). The term hui-téng Bad ii or lamp of intelli- 
gence is also used by Amoghavajra’s disciples to designate their Master, such as’ 
Ha C24) VE REAB (T 52.836b20) and ZESEPE ZAR (T 52.849b22). 

°° The text has SE BE DAR ES AE I am not certain of my interpretation. 
Pei reads 4> fil] for #9 (T 50.290c26) . 

°4 Mahakaéyapa is said to have entered into nirvana in Kukkutapada Mountain and 
preserved his body there until the descent of Maitreya, who will show his body to the 
Sravakas and enlighten them. Cf. the Kén-pén shuo-i-ch‘ieh-yu-pu p‘i-na-ya tsa-shih 
HARB — OAs ZS SHE BE (T 24.409a15), Hsi-yii chi (T 51.919c11), Fa-hsien 
chuan (T 51.863c27), the Fu-fa-tsang yin-yiian chuan At te RA (T 50.300c11) , 
and Divydvaddna 61. The story of Shan-wu-wei’s cutting hair for Mahakasyapa is 
apparently a legend; but to cut hair for the monks in prolonged samadhi in their caves 
was a common practice. Cf. S. Beat, The Life of Hiuen-tsiang (202), Tao-hsiian’s 
biography of Jianagupta (T 50.434b3) . 

85 Tsan-ning follows Li Hua’s pei which has Th BR instead of TEBE (T 50.291al1) 
on account of the tabu of the T‘ang dynasty. Both fF and Fak are used as 
substitutes for the character BE. Cf. Cu'én Yiian BRIG, YCHP 4.563, 567, 635, 
Ch‘iian-T‘ang-wén 27.3ab. 
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Central India once suffered from severe drought and Shan-wu- 
wei was asked to pray for rain. In a short while Avalokitesvara 
was seen in the sun’s disk,®* with a water jar *’ in hand pouring 
water on the ground. The people were delighted and deeply moved 
as they had never been before. He cast gold into the shape of 
pattra leaves on which he wrote the Mahaprajnaparamitasitra. 
He also melted silver ** to make a stiipa as tall as Buddha.* Be- 
cause he had wandered for quite a long time, his mother thought 
he might be dead. She wept day and night so that she lost her 
eyesight; but when he sent a letter *° to inquire after her health, 
her eyes recovered their function as before. 

Since the death of Buddha, heretics had prevailed in India. 
['714c29] Ninety-six schools ** held their respective particular views. 
- With his opponents’ own viewpoints as basis [of argument], Shan- 
wu-wei attacked their mistakes and analyzed their doubts. He 
caused [the heretics] to free [themselves] of their mental fetters * 
and also to abandon chaos for the road of enlightenment. The 
Law, like the clouds, benefits all people evenly without distinction, 


6 Pei in T (50.291a3) reads A ify. It must be a mistake, as pei in Wén-yiian 
ying-hua (861.2b) and Ch‘iian-T‘ang-wén (319.10b) both read H iz. 

87 For different transliterations of the word kundika cf. Mocuizux1, 1.725b. 

°° The text has he, while pei (T 50.291a6) reads $f, which supports my trans- 
lation. 

5° The Buddha was said to have been sixteen feet tall, twice the stature of an 
ordinary man, Mocuizuk1, 5.4463c. Pei reads Sy ra, which probably means that the 
image is sixteen feet high and possesses all the thirty-two signs of Buddha. 

“©The text has Pff{gq. It means the same thing as Pf PF which is a very common 
phrase. Cf. Tu-shih yin-té Rae | 3.813-814. This {ff can not be translated as 
messenger because pei reads Ziff (T 50.291a7). But in pre-T‘ang texts the character 
4 is generally used to mean the messenger instead of the message. 

“The ninety-six schools are frequently mentioned in Buddhist books, but it is 
doubtful whether all of them existed at the same time. According to I-ching, “ En 
outre, pour ce qui est des doctrines hérétiques, il y en avait autrefois quatre-vingt- 
seize; maintenant il n’en subsiste plus qu’une dizaine. S’il y a des assemblées de 
purification et des réunions générales, chaque secte demeure dans un lieu qui lui est 
particulier. Les religieux et les nonnes ne contestent aucunement entre eux pour la 
préséance. Comme leurs lois sont différentes et que leurs doctrines ne s’accordent 
pas, chacun s’est accoutumé a ce qu’il adore; ils restent chez eux et ne se mélent point 
les uns aux autres” Cuavannes, Les religieux éminents 90-91. Also cf. Leaar’s 
translation of Fa-hsien (62) and Mocuizux1, 1.671c. 

*? The text has PAR LHS > PA . For a>P9 pei reads (T 50.291a9) 454. 
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and meditation is good for all.** The banners of the heterodox were 
overturned, and the victorious standard of Vairocana Buddha “ 
was set up. He caused the heretics to free themselves of their own 
bewilderment by concentration, and [taught them] to look for the 
Buddha within themselves. 

Dharmagupta said to him: “[You] good man! You have a 
pre-destined call to China. Now you may go.” Shan-wu-wei then 
reverently bade him farewell and left. When he arrived in 
Kashmir,** he came at dusk to a river over which no bridge was 
built. He crossed it by floating through the air. One day he was 
invited to dine in a rich man’s *® home. In a short while an arhat 
descended, saying: “I belong to Hinayana. You“ are a bodhi- 
sattva who is traversing the bhimis.”** Thereupon the arhat 
yielded the [higher] seat to him and honored him. Shan-wu-wei 
presented an excellent robe to the arhat, who then departed into 
the sky. 

Later Shan-wu-wei arrived in Udyana &#<.*° White mice ran 


“? The text has HAAK-DMBHZ, LAIKA ME. Pei reads jee (T 50. 
291al0). 

“*The text has Rit. 7 RE The term s[{)-F. is the translation of citta in 
contrast with Ar or XB. i.e. caitta. Here, however, the term is not used in its 
original meaning, but as an epithet for Vairocana Buddha, the preacher of the P%-lu- 
ché-na ching and the chief deity worshipped in Esoteric Buddhism. Cf. I-hsing’s 
commentary to the above mentioned sitra (T 39.580b15). 

4° For Kashmir cf. Watters, 1.258-264; CHAVANNES, Documents sur les Tou-Kiue, ° 
166-168; W. Fucus, Huei-ch‘ao’s %¥% Pilgerreise durch Nordwest-Indien und Zentral- 
Asien um 726, SPAW (1938) 441-442. 

“The text has $¢3§, which is the translation of the Sanskrit word éresthin. For 
the distinction between the usage of this word in Buddhist texts and Chinese classics 
cf. Fan-i ming-i chi Age SESE (T 54.1083b) and Mocuizuxt, 4.3706b. 

‘7 The text has <4, which is a translation of the Sanskrit word bhadanta. In the 
T‘ang dynasty this word was also used as a monk’s title, as Altar Bhadanta Rig} 
KK, Preaching Bhadanta fam AcFek etc. Cf. Séng-shih-liieh (T 54.249b). 

“® The text has HEE HE. The character HH stands for bhimi. For the ten bhimis 
in a bodhisattva’s career cf. Har Dayal, Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit 
Literature 270-291; N. Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism and its Relation to 
Hinaydna 238-289. 

*° Udyana comprised roughly the present district of Pangkora, Bijawar, Swat, and 
Bunir. Cf. Watters, 1.225-239; CHavannes, Documents 128-129. This country is also 
described by Fa-hsien (J. Leccr, A Record of Buddhist Kingdoms 28-29) and Suna 
Yiin (S. Beau, Records of the Western World 1.xciii) in their itineraries. 
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up to him each day and brought presents of gold coins. He lec- 
tured on the P%i-lu [ché-na ch‘éng-fo shén-pien chia-ch‘th ching] 
Fe C 3 8 oe SIM EERE °° in the court of a Turkish [khan] 
and meditated * under thekhatun’s "J#%&** tree. The Law appeared 
in golden letters displayed in the sky. At that time a female 
attendant in the Turkish [khan’s] palace pressed her hand to her 
breast from which three streams of milk flew out and poured into 
Shan-wu-wei’s mouth. He, clasping his hands, said solemnly: “She 
was my mother in a former birth.” 

On his way, he met bandits who struck at him three times with 
a sword, yet he was not hurt. The man who wielded the sword 
heard only the sound of copper [being struck]. [715a15] He went 
on and climbed the Snow Mountain.** There he fell ill [on reach- 
ing] a large lake. Dharmagupta came from the sky saying: “ While 
in the world a bodhisattva does not escape transmigration; but 
you have long understood the world.** How can you be sick 
now?” After he had said this Dharmagupta ascended to the sky 
and Shan-wu-wei recovered [his strength completely] as though 
washed.*° 

When he passed through Tibet, he stayed with some merchants. 
The barbarians, being greedy for money, came in large numbers 


5° See below, note 84. 

‘The text has AH HAP) BH. Pei reads TP) atk oy AeA OP 
(T 50.291a18), which would mean “ As the Khatun asked for the Law, he performed 
an afijali under a tree.” Pei in Wén-yiian ying-hua (86.3a) reads [ij PJ XC--an tk, 
meaning “the son of the khatun asked for the Law.” jiiZE is a term composed of 
a transliteration and a translation of the word dhyana, but Zeit is a transliteration 
of the word afijali, meaning to make reverence with both hands clasped. This con- 
fusion of usage is frequently found. Tina Fu-pao’s J jig ft Fo-hsiich ta-tz‘tii-tien 
{5s A RE BL (980b) defines Ze jil (afijali) as AGE or concentration, but he does 
not cite any Buddhist texts except the work of CHana Tsan effi (d. 548 A.D.) 
and Wana Wei -—-#€ (d. 759 A.D.). 

5? See Appendix A. 

53 See Appendix B. 

54The text has Y/ABHEAH. which literally would mean “ your separation from 
laksanas.” 

°° The text reads VERT. This expression is found in the biography of CHana 
Chia-chén ie Be FA in T‘ang-shu (127.1la), where it seems to mean ‘clear. Hu 
San-hsing §]] =.7%4 in his commentary to Tzi-chih t‘ung-chien Abs (Atha 
ed., 207.5a) defines VER as PRI or terrified. This meaning, however, does not 
fit here. 
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to surround [and waylay] them. Shan-wu-wei secretly applied 
mudras by heart, so that the chief of the Tibetan [robbers was 
defeated by his magic power and] begged for pardon. When he 
reached the western border of the great Tang [country], a god 
told him one night: “ Eastward from here [the country] is not my 
domain; Majfijusri is guarding that heavenly land.” The god 
vanished after having made obeisance at his feet.°* This was like 
Kapila’s protection of [Master] Joined-brows ##/H *° [i. e. Dharma- 
mitra]. Shan-wu-wei loaded his books on the back of a camel, 
which, when crossing the river at Hsi-chou P4H,° was pulled 
down into the river by the dragon. Shan-wu-wei also fell into the 
water and stayed three days in the palace of the dragon and propa- 
gandized [them on] the Law, so that many were converted. When 
he led the camel out to the shore, the books were still not damp. 

While Shan-wu-wei was still in the region of North India, his 
fame already had spread as far as China. Emperor Jui-tsung ™ 
ordered Jiiana #7#5 and General Summ Hsien 32° to go out 


5° The text has S33 ED. 

57 For the relation between Majfijusri and China, cf. Sir Charles Exior, Hinduism 
and Buddhism 2.20-21, Mocuizuki, 5.4877c-4878a. 

58 See above, note 23. 

°° For Kapila cf. Shih-shih yao-lan #2 FEF (T 54304016), Mocuizunt, 1.460b. 
The story of Kapila’s accompanying Dharmamitra is found in Kao-séng chuan 
(T 50.343a22). Joined-brows is probably the translation of samgatabhri, one of the 
minor marks of Buddha. Cf. Lalitavistara 122.1.15 (Rajendralala Mitra ed.) and - 
Dharmasamgraha 59. It is also a favorite description of a hero in Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature. Cf. Divydvaddéna 2.1.27, 26.1.4, 58.1.4. 

°° Hsi-chou roughly corresponds to the present Turfan in Sinkiang Province. For a 
fragmentary T‘ang manuscript of a gazetteer of this region, cf. Hsi-chou chih in 
Tun-huang shih-shih i-shu By te Ay SiRF e. 

*? Jui-tsung reigned »nce in 684 A.D. and was dethroned by Empress Wu. Then 
he reigned again from 710 to 713 A.D. 

°? Jiiana must be an Indian monk who is not attested elsewhere. A monk named 
Devendrajfiana EAH (T 50.719b19) came to China from Khotan in 689 A.D. 
The date of his death is not known. Jiiana could be a simplified form of Devendrajfiana, 
but it is not certain whether he was still alive about 716 A.D. 

°° Pei reads sh (T 50.291b2). It seems more likely that this general was 
originally stationed on the western border. The Turks of the royal family who came 
to serve the T‘ang Emperor usually adopted the Chinese surname Shih $2 which was 
an abridged form of the Turkish name A-sara-na [J 34 FHS (such as Sam Ta-nai 
BRAKE and Sau Chung bmi cf. CHAvVANNES, Documents 23; Chiu T‘ang-shu 
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the Jade Gate F4 “ to welcome him. In the early years of the 
K‘ai-yiian 613t period [713-741 A.D.] Emperor Hsiian-tsung “ 
dreamed that he had met an eminent monk of unusual appearance. 
The Emperor, applying the paints himself, portrayed [the dream 
monk] on the wall of his hall. When Shan-wu-wei arrived, he was 
[found to be] identical with [the monk] of the dream. [715a29] 
Rejoicing at this miraculous meeting, the Emperor decorated the 
temple in the palace PUIH% °° [for Shan-wu-wei] and honored him 
as Master. Beginning with the princes of Ning # and Hsiieh 
8 ,°* all knelt down before him and waited on him. As a bodhi- 
sattva might be received in the celestial palace, so this Indian 
[monk] was seated next to the Emperor who honored him as the 
Teacher of the Country,” [just as] Huang-ti honored Kuang-ch‘éng 
JK .°° [Shan-wu-wei, on his part], caused the Emperor to [enter] 
the way of Tathagata. This sublime doctrine was then at the peak 
of its popularity. 

At that time there was an astrologer who could manipulate 
supernatural spirits and was learned in the mechanism of [cosmic] 
changes. When [Shan-wu-wei and the astrologer] were ordered to 
engage in a test of their [rival] miraculous powers in the presence 
of the Emperor, he was calm, but the astrologer [who tried to 
worst him] was at a loss to know what to do. 

In the fourth year of K‘ai-yiian, the year of ping-ch‘én [716 
A. D.] Shan-wu-wei first arrived in Ch‘ang-an,”, bringing with 


109.4a). The general Suru Hsien of our text might be a simplified form of A-sHTH-NA 
Hsien [J 5B FSR of T‘ang-shu. Cf. CHavannes, Documents 77, 81-82; Chiu T‘ang-shu 
98.15b. The headquarters of the chieh-tu-shih of Chi-hsi ig Dy ii RE pe was in 
Karashar $34 (cf. Matsupa Hisao #$ A274, Sekisei setsudoshi ko MEPY BIE 
PE, Shichd 31789 3.2.25-51, 3.3.48-68). 


°* The Jade Gate Pass was located in the northwestern part of Kansu Province. Cf. 
CYYY 11.295-6. 

°° Hsiian-tsung reigned from 713 to 755 A.D. °° See Appendix C. 

°7 Both were Hsiian-tsung’s brothers. For their biographies cf. Chiu T‘ang-shu 
ER 95.1a-7a, 10a-11a. 

®§ For the term kuo-shih cf. Petuiot, TP 12.671-676. 

°° The story of Huang-ti and Kuang-ch‘éng-tzii is found in Chuang-tzi. Cf. Leaar’s 
translation in SBE 39.297-300. 

7°The exact date of Shan-wu-wei’s arrival in Ch‘ang-an is not given in the text 
or pei, but another monk’s biography written by L1 Hua gives the date as the fifteenth 
of the fifth moon (Ch‘iian-T‘ang-wén 319.7b) . 
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him some Sanskrit texts. He was stationed in the southern quarter 
of the Hsing-fu Temple #i5# ™ by the Emperor’s order. Later 
on he was ordered to stay in the Hsi-ming Temple P4J5¥ . Mes- 
sengers were [sent] repeatedly [from the Emperor] to inquire after 
his health and the presents [given him] were unusual. In the fifth 
year, the year ting-ssi [717 A.D.], by imperial order he made 
translations in P‘u-t‘i-yiian ##ébc .”* He asked the Emperor to 
invite noted monks who should discuss [with him] both the Chinese 
and the Sanskrit texts. He first translated in one chapter the 
Hsii-k‘ung-tsang ch‘iu-wén-ch‘ih fa EZR BFE ~The monk 
*Siddhartha 4% 7 made an oral translation. Wu-chu #€4% wrote 


™ The Hsing-fu Temple was located in Hsiu-té-fang VE GEG in the northwestern 
part of Ch‘ang-an, cf. Hsti Sung PERE. T‘ang liang-ching ch‘éng-fang k‘ao FAR =] 
RIZE (EBB EY ed.) 4.8b. Hsiian-tsang once worked in this temple. 

72 The K‘ai-yiian shih-chiao lu BH IC RE AKER (T 55.572a12) says: “later an imperial 
edict ordered him to stay in the Hsi-ming [Temple].” This temple was located in 
Yen-k‘ang-fang RE ety in the western part of Ch‘ang-an, cf. Ch‘éng-fang k‘ao 4.13b, 
Ch‘éng-fang k‘ao pu-i 14a. It was also famous for its peony flowers, cf. Isuma 
Mikinosuke A FARE Bh . Toto chéan ni okeru botan no kanshd ERD Ee BUT HE 
wy SLOG in Ichimura hakase koki kinen toydshi ronso THAT HELE Ra 
HES HOPE SB iia ate 83-04. 

78 The P‘u-t‘i-yiian must be a part of the Hsi-ming Temple. Hsing-chuang mentions 
it as an individual temple (T 50. 290a13), which must be a mistake. A large temple 
usually consisted of many yiian, which might be occupied by monks of different sects. 
Cf. Yasuxt Keiki FEW BEE, Sangaikys no kenkya =WPERLOWEZE 89, 119, 122- 
126; T 54.240a28: Cuana Yen-yiian He iat, Li-tai ming-hua chi WEIR, SESE 
(tit FAG ed.) 3.10b; Ch‘éng-fang k‘ao 2.4a. Some Japanese books say that Shan- - 
wu-wei in the year 716 A.D. visited Japan which is completely groundless. Cf. Fusd 
ryakki FIRMA 6 (SAAB ed, 107); Genkd shakusho TCH FEGE 1 (K 
HAHA AGE 101.144b); Mocnizuxt, 3.3005c. 

™ The text reads BARASER. BAA is a term used since the Six Dynasties to 
mean the introductory remarks on the title of a siitra when it was expounded. Here 
the word is not used in the original sense, but only means “to begin with.” 

7°T 920, No. 1145. The full title of this work is found in the text below. This 
sitra contains a dharani to be recited with some rites to invoke Akasagarbhabodhisattva, 
who would help the suppliant in gaining worldly profit. For the cult of this bodhisattva 
in the Far East, cf. M. W. De Visser, The Bodhisattva AkaSagarbha (Kokuzd) in 
China and Japan, Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te 
Amsterdam, Afdeeling letter-kunde, nieuwe reeks, deel 30.1.1-47. 

7° This Indian monk is not attested elsewhere. 

77 Tt is not certain whether this monk was an Indian or Chinese, since the name 
can be a translation of Asarnga. But the one who composed the text must be familiar 
with both languages; usually a Chinese was chosen. Cf. W. Fucus, Zur technischen 
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down and composed the text. It was copied and presented to the 
Emperor, who accorded it high praise. Thereupon an edict was 
issued that Shan-wu-wei should present [to the Emperor] all the 
Sanskrit texts he had brought along.” 

Previously the monk Wu-hsing #€4T ” had gone to visit India. 
After he had finished his studies, he [tried to] return to China, but 
unfortunately died on reaching North India. All the leaves of the 
Sanskrit texts which Wu-hsing had obtained were preserved in 
the Hua-yen Temple 4#i€*¥ *° in the capital. From these Shan- 
wu-wei and Master I-hsing ** [715b15] selected [for translation] 
several texts and dharanis which had never been translated before. 
In the twelfth year [724 A. D.] he accompanied the Emperor to 
Lo-yang #%&%.** There he received the edict ordering him to 
translate the Ta-p‘i-lu-ché-na ching in the Fu-hsien Temple 74 
56°F ** The complete Sanskrit text of that sitra contained one 


Organisation der Ubersetzungen buddhistischer Schriften ins Chinesische, AM 6 (1930) . 
84-103. 

78 K‘ai-yiian shih-chiao lu (T 55.572a14), in relating this event, says “On account 
of this, he could not translate all the sitras.” Hsiian-tsung’s warm welcome to Shan- 
wu-wei as described in this text is very doubtful, because in his early years this 
Emperor was not favorable to Buddhism. The confiscation of Shan-wu-wei’s books 
suggests that Hsiian-tsung may have so disliked this form of Buddhism as not to wish 
its texts to become popularly known. For this problem see Appendix L. 

7° For Wu-hsing cf. his biography by I-ching (Cuavannes, Les religieux éminents 
138-157) . 

8° This is the temple where I-hsing once stayed. Cf. T 50.7338cl. 

*1 For I-hsing’s biography cf. T 50.732c8 ff. He studied under several teachers of 
the T‘ien-t‘ai, Ch‘an, and Vinaya Sects. Since he is said to have been learned in 
astrology and mathematics, many fanciful stories are told about him in the biography. 
He died in 727 A.D. 

5? According to Chiu T‘ang-shu (8.21a) Hsiian-tsung visited Lo-yang in the eleventh 
moon of this year and returned to Ch‘ang-an after nineteen days. Here pei has “the 
emperor ordered him to live in the Shéng-shan Temple Bese ” (T 50.291b18). He 
must have passed his last years in this temple and died there, because the title of 
his pei is “ HMA Be HF ....” Tsan-ning omitted this sentence in this biography, 
so the name Shéng-shan-ssii in the title of his biography is not accounted for. This 
temple was built in 705 A.D. in Chang-shan-fang Et 3#¢3j (southeastern part of 
Lo-yang), and its name was changed to “ Shéng-shan ” the following year. Cf. T‘ang 
hui-yao JA¢ Gy BE ( YL BRE) ed.), 48.8a. Hsii Sung failed to include this temple 
under Chang-shan-fang. 

®* The Fu-hsien Temple was located in Yen-fu-fang ZEjiL in the eastern part 
of Lo-yang. Cf. Hst Sung, Ch‘éng-fang k‘ao 5.26a. 


3 
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hundred thousand stanzas, and what Shan-wu-wei translated was 
only a summary of essentials. It was [put in] seven chapters and 
called T'a-p‘t-lu-ché-na ch‘éng-fo shén-pien chia-ch‘th ching.** The 
monk Pao-yiieh #41 * made the oral translation. I-hsing wrote 
down and composed [the text] with some omissions and additions.** 
It was [written in a style] well balanced between ornamental and 
simple [language], and was in exquisite harmony with the profound 
doctrine [it contained]. On the one hand, it befits the Buddha’s 
intention, and, on the other hand, it suits the inclination of the 
people. This text was the most essential means for the benefit [of 


all the people]. 
He also translated the Su-p‘o-hu t‘ung-tzi ching REEMEHT 


#8 * in three chapters, and the Su-hsi-ti chieh-lo ching #K252H4% 
#E*% * in three chapters. Both siitras were complete vinayas for 
the Dharani [Sect]. The prohibitions of the Secret [Sect] are found 
therein. Those who had not entered the mandala * were not 
allowed to read them, just as those who had not received full 


84T 18, No. 848. Also cf. Bussho kaisetsu daijiten Fs SRA RE 7.446d. For 
the Tibetan translation of this text cf. No. 126 in Otani Kanjur Catalogue, 1930-32, 
which is based on the Peking edition of the Tibetan Tripitaka and gives references 
to other editions. This catalogue will be abbreviated below as Oranr. The Sanskrit 
title of this text as it is preserved in the Tibetan translation is Mahdvairocanabhisam- 
bodhivikurvati-adhisthanavaipulyasitra-indraraja-nama-dharmaparydya. The first chap- 
ter of this siitra was translated into French by R. Tasrma in Etude sur le Mahdavairo- 
cana Siitra—Dainichikyo, avec la traduction commentée du premier chapitre (Paris, : 
1936). The Snarthan edition of this text was edited by Hatrorr Yitai ARTA Bh HE 
(Saitama HE. 1931) with notes of collation and a Tibetan-Japanese glossary. 

85 The name of this monk is not attested elsewhere. 

8° T-hsing compiled a commentary to this sitra (T 39, No. 1796) which is indis- 
pensable in reading the text. He, however, died before he could finish the work. A 
Korean monk named Pu-k‘o-ssi-i AXP) age wrote a commentary to the last chapter 
(T 39, No. 1799). 

57T 18, No. 895. Also cf. Bussho kaisetsu daijiten 7.17%, Orant No. 428. The 
Sanskrit name is Arya-Subahupariprechd-naéma-tantra. This text was also translated 
by Fa-t‘ien EX (*Dharmadeva) under the Sung dynasty (T 18, No. 896). A few 
passages of which the meanings are not clear in Shan-wu-wei’s translation are more 
intelligible in Fa-t‘ien’s version. ‘ 

8° T 18, No. 893. Also cf. Bussho kaisetsu daijiten 78d. Orant No. 431. The Sanskrit 
name is Susiddhikaramahdtantra-sadhanopayika-patala. The chief preacher in this 
siitra is Chih-chin-kang ta-pei p‘u-sa 3A fill) FRESE BE. 

8° See Appendix D. 
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ordination *° [should not] overhear [the lectures on] discipline. The 
Hsii-k‘ung-tsang p‘u-sa néng-man chu-yiian tsui-shéng-hsin t‘o-lo- 
ni ch‘iu-wén-ch'th fa BAS ERE HA Ee ee SRE, 
which Shan-wu-wei rendered in one chapter, was simply abstracted 
and translated from the Ch‘éng-chiu i-ch‘ieh-i t‘u [p‘in] BOs— 
FE HICH) ,°* part of the Sanskrit text of the Chin-kang-ting ching 
Ge Pal TLRS 2° 

Being fond of quiet and simplicity, Shan-wu-wei was accustomed 
to tranquillizing his mind and calming his thoughts. From time 
to time he withdrew from his meditations ** to encourage the 
initiates. Those who saw him [felt as if] a lotus flower were bloom- 
ing before [715b29] their eyes. Those to whom he talked [felt as 
if] sweet dews were moistening their hearts. Every day some one 
was unexpectedly enlightened by him. When his fellow monks 
asked for an audience, he addressed himself only to the elder monk 
Ratnacinta #€44#£.°* All others honored him [with the humility] 
suitable to disciples. Master I-hsing was greatly esteemed by the 
Emperor and admired by the scholars of the day. In addition to 
[questions about] meditation and wisdom, [I-hsing] also consulted 
[Shan-wu-wei] on the profundities of Yin and Yang & [i. e. 
astrology] before he made decisions. 

Once, in his own quarters, Shan-wu-wei cast a bronze stiipa. 
He himself designed the model, which surpassed in technique any 


°° The text reads #aFRSe A A. 5 is an abridged form of ARK which means 
the ordination of upasarnpada. Upasampada is also translated literally as Ur [Al 
or ‘nearly full.’ Cf. Takaxusu, A Record of Buddhist Religion 100. 

*! This text (see note 75 above) has the sub-title Hi4> al TRS RR — FE in, 
which suggests that the character lal is a mistake for jp Meaning a chapter. 

°° An abridged version of this text was translated by Vajrabodhi. Cf. T 18, No. 866. 

°° The text reads Ff BA Mei. 

** For Ratnacinta’s biography cf. T 50.720a15-b2. He arrived at Lo-yang from 
Kashmir in 693 A.D. and died in 721 A.D. Several tantric texts were translated by 
him. His biography says that he was learned in both Vinaya and magic spells. After 
705 A.D. he ceased to work on translation, but stayed in a temple where he had 
everything made after the Indian fashion. This temple was called T‘ien-chu-ssii 
Ke = and the inscription of a stele erected there in memory of him is preserved 
in Chiian-T‘ang-wén 257.5a-7a. It is also recorded that he gave his belongings gen- 
erously and held himself under strict discipline in his daily life. Nevertheless, in a 
sitra translated by him, there is a siddhi to cause a dead body to steal hidden 
treasures, and other siddhis to sneak into a woman’s room (T 20.425b-6a) . 
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[previous work] of men or gods. Since the place required for smelt- 
ing was extremely large, and the yard [of his quarters] was deep 
and narrow, the monks of the temple worried lest a wind might 
come up and the flame might rise and set fire to the temple.°* He 
said with laughter: “ Don’t worry. You'll see soon enough.” On 
the day [appointed for the] casting, as he had predicted, heavy 
snow was falling. When the divine stiipa °° was taken out of the 
molds, lucky flowers [made of snowflakes] grew up on the mat 
[spread in the yard]. All the people shouted in admiration. 

Once there was a great drought in the summer and the Emperor 
sent the eunuch Kao Li-shih ™% +E * in haste to ask Shan-wu-wei 
to pray for rain. He said: “It is destiny that there should be a 
drought now. If we summon the dragon by force, the rain thus 
invoked will be a deluge and only cause damage.** That must 
not be!” The Emperor, urging him, said: “'The people have been 
suffering from heat and are sick. Even [some] wind and thunder 
would be enough to satisfy [them].” Thus Shan-wu-wei’s refusal 
was ineffectual. The officers showed him the implements used in 
making rain: banners, standards, conch-shells, and cymbals were 
all available. Shan-wu-wei laughed and said: “ Those things can’t 
make rain. Have them removed quickly.” He filled a bowl with 
water, stirring it meanwhile with a small knife [715c15] and recit- 
ing a Sanskrit dharani of several hundred syllables. Soon an object, 
like a dragon, about the size of a finger and red in color, lifted its - 
head above the surface of water, but [dived] back to the bottom 
of the bowl again. Shan-wu-wei went on stirring and reciting. 
After a while, a white smoke rose from the bow] and went straight 
up [into the air] for several feet, and was slowly dissipated. Shan- 


°° The text has $547 which means the temple. This usage is found in Lr Pai’s work. 
Cf. Ch‘tian-T‘ang-wén 348.2b. 

°° The text has $5 which must be a mistake. The Chin-ling k‘o-ching ch‘u 
ARNE edition of Sung kao-séng chuan (2.5b) and pei (T 50.291b26) both 
read 4 which I follow in my translation. 

®? Kao Li-shih was a pious Buddhist. Cf. his biography in Chiu T‘ang-shu 184. 6b. 
Also cf. Chiu T‘ang-shu 192.14b; Hsti Sung, Ch‘éng-fang k‘ao 3.1a. 

°® This story is found in Liu-shih-shih #IPFE 3, cited in Tai-p‘ing kuang-chi ( 30 7¢ 
ed.) 396.2b. The text here reads aE AT 48 while Kuang-chi has WeRD which 
is more intelligible. 
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wu-wei told Li-shih: “ Hurry back [to the palace]. It is going to 
rain!” Thereupon Li-shih rode away at full speed. When he 
looked back, he saw a white cloud rapidly blowing westward from 
the lecture hall, like a long strip of white silk flying across the sky. 
Soon it became dark and a great wind and thunder came. Li-shih 
scarcely reached T‘ien-chin KH! bridge *° when the wind and rain 
caught up with his horse.*°° Most of the large trees on the streets 
were uprooted. When Li-shih went into the palace to report, his 
clothes were all wet. The Emperor [later] welcomed Shan-wu-wei 
with his head bending to the ground and thanked him repeatedly. 

Then at Mt. Mang *& a giant serpent appeared,’” which Shan- 
wu-wei saw and addressed [as follows]: “Are you going to flood 
the city of Lo-yang?” He recited a dharani of several hundred 
syllables in Sanskrit. In a few days the serpent died. It was the 
omen [indicating] that AN Lu-shan #ifXI] was going to occupy 
Lo-yang. 

One tradition says that Shan-wu-wei once lived in the room of 
Tao-hsiian 34H, the Master of Vinaya,’” at Hsi-ming [Temple]. 
He behaved rather rudely so that Tao-hsiian disliked him and had 
contempt for him. At midnight, when Tao-hsiian smashed a flea 
and threw it on the ground, Shan-wu-wei yelled repeatedly: “The 
Master of Vinaya struck the son of Buddha to death!” Now Tao- 
hsiian knew that he was a great bodhisattva. The next morning 
[Tao-hsiian], holding his robe reverently, paid homage to Shan- 
wu-wel. [715c29]| If we examine this tradition [closely], it was 
almost fifty years from Tao-hsiian’s death to the middle of the 
K‘ai-yiian period. Shan-wu-wei’s unexpected appearance and dis- 
appearance are things that cannot be imagined by ordinary persons. 

In the twentieth year [732 A. D.] he asked permission to return 
to India. The Emperor was sympathetic but did not grant his 
request. In the twenty-third year, the year of i-hai [735 A. D.], 


°° This was the bridge laid over the Lo #€ River to the south of the imperial city. 
Cf. Ch‘éng-fang k‘ao 5.15a. 

109 The text has BRIBES RE. Kuang-chi reads 3 for BR. 

3° A story like this is found in Amoghavajra’s biography. There must be a common 
source that later developed into two legends. 

102 See Appendix E. 
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on the seventh day of the tenth moon, lying with his right side 
down and two feet overlapped, he died quietly. He was ninety- 
nine years old, or as the religious counted he was eighty years of 
age. His fellow monks felt sad and lonely and the Emperor was 
shocked and grieved. The title Director of the Court of State 
Ceremonial #5 *°* was bestowed on him. Li Hsien #2 the 
First Secretary of the Court of State Ceremonial 5/2 and Master 
of Vinaya [Ting-] pin C€]H,'* the master of rites [of the temple], 
were ordered [by' the Emperor] to superintend the funeral cere- 
mony. In the twentieth year [740 A. D.], on the third day of the 
tenth moon, he was buried in the yard of the Kuang-hua Temple 
RAL +°° in the Western Hills of Lung-mén #EFY. Because of his 


108 Cf, T‘ang-shu 48.18b, Tang hui-yao 66.9a. For the first monk to receive a worldly 
title after his death cf. J. R. Ware, TP 30.129. In the T‘ang dynasty monks began 
to receive official titles as well as salary, cf. T 54.250a22, 49.373a16, 50.720c4. This 
Court of State Ceremonial took charge of the affairs of monks as well as of foreign 
guests, and this was the reason why certain of the monks were made directors of it. 
For the administration of monks see Appendix P. A Taoist priest also had the same 
honor in 720 A.D. Chiu T‘ang-shu 191.20b. Until 736 A. D. the Taoist priests belonged 
to the same office. Tang hui-yao 49.4b. 

The text has 4=3 but pei has Zell (T 50.291c3), which is correct. For Li 
Hsien’s life cf. T‘ang-shu 131.2a. For his genealogy cf. Cu‘ten Ta-hsin $¥ MF, Nien- 
érh-shth k‘ao-i se ee (is ed.) 53.10a. Li Hsien’s biography fails 
to mention that he once occupied this position. According to the Pai-kuan-chih Fj 

ié of T’ang-shu (48.19b), the funeral ceremony of an official of the third rank 
= fh is to be supervised by the PARAS. The PEMEIP belonged to the sub-third . 
rank, therefore Li Hsien was appointed. 

205 The text reads #3 AREA thi HE BEAT. Pei has FUR RL HEE A ALA 
Le 3 (T 50.291ca). Hsing-chuang (T 50.290c8) also reads 7 wu SE FY a EE 
a at fii By He BiB Hy. The latter two readings are more intelligible. QU 47g is a name 
for minute rites and some Vinaya texts are called by this name (T 24, Nos. 1470- 
1472). Here it means a monk who serves as a master of ceremony in the temple, 
especially in the ceremony of ordination (T 40.25¢21). In 755 A.D. Ganjin BE JR 
asked the Japanese Empress for permission to hold the ordination ceremony twice a 
year and to appoint one igishi foe Ebi and two jigishi EASE FT after the Chinese 
fashion. Cf. Tédaiji zasshiroku Wir SHEE Se in Dainihon bukkyé zensho 121. 
230b. For Ganjin and the introduction of the Vinaya Sect into Japan, cf. S. Exissterr, 
HJAS 1.85-88; J. Taxaxusu, Le voyage de Kanshin en orient, BEFEO 28.1-41, 29. 
47-62. It is clear that the ages in our text should go with Ting-pin. For this Master 
of Vinaya cf. also Ch‘iian Tang wén 501.8b. 

706 Shan-wu-wei must have died in the Shéng-shan Temple (see note 82 above). 
This temple was built in 758 A. D. on the premises where he was buried (T 50.291c26) . 
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holiness,’ his body suffered no decay. On the day of his funeral 
the capital was the scene of [the people’s] deep sorrow. Mountains 
and rivers changed their color. His disciples, both monks and lay- 
men, Dhyana Masters Pao-wei #€£ and Ming-wei "44 *°* [of] the 
Cuine $8 family of Ying-yang $8 and the Wane © family of 
Lang-yeh 5855 ,'°* were all as grieved at the loss of the Master ™° 
as if they had lost their own fathers and mothers. In the beginning 
of the Ch‘ien-yiian #27 period [758 A. D.] the power of T‘ang 
rose again [after the rebellion of AN Lu-shan]. The two masters 
engraved a verse ** [on a memorial stone] and the Jay believers 
dug the [burial] cave. His disciples went to live beside it just as 
Confucius’s [pupils had done] to show their love [for their master]. 

Shan-wu-wei’s body, which can still be seen, has shrunk with 
time.’ The black skin has dulled and the bones have become 
visible. Whenever a drought or flood has occurred in subsequent 
dynasties, people have gone to pray at the cave and have gotten 


107 The text has 3 SEPT Be Ay IK, which may be translated “ Being imbued 
with meditation and wisdom, his body did not decay.” For this custom of keeping a 
monk’s dead body, which is practised particularly in the Far East, but not in India, 
ef. Kosuet Kazuo s)4#3—-HE Nikushinzd oyobi ikaizé no kenkyi Fi (R Ri IK 
[RO DWFE, TG 24. 405-436. 

+°8 For these two monks’ names pei reads ee and AW (T 50.291¢5). 

109 The text as it stands is erroneous. I based my emendation on pei (T 50.291c5), 
which inserts the surnames and native localities of these two disciples to show that 
they were from renowned families. Tsan-ning misunderstood this passage and separated 
the names of the two monks into four names. According to Li Hua, the first disciple 
mentioned is a descendant of Cuinc Shan-kuo fal, 38 (Chiu T‘ang-shu 62.6a), the 
man who made a prediction about Hsiian-tsang’s future (T 50.221c14). Although in 
Li Hua’s time £8] and Yr} were the official names, it was the habit of the intelli- 
gentsia in the T‘ang dynasty, taking pride in their pedigrees, to use the old names of 
BB. Cf. Cuao I FAR, Kai-yii ts‘ung-k'ao PERRHEFG (PAIL ed.) 17.7b-9a. 

4° The text has jae, which is an allusion to what Tzi-kung said when 
Confucius was about to die (Li-chi fii, SPTK ed., 2.10b). 

111 The verse is found at the end of pei (T 50.291.c4). 

112 Emperor T“ai-tsu visited Lo-yang in 975 A. D. and went to the Kuang-hua Temple 
to pay his homage to Shan-wu-wei’s remains. In the fourth moon of that year, the 
Emperor wished to offer sacrifices to heaven, but the rain did not stop. A messenger 
was then sent to pray to the remains (T 49.396cl). Fo-tsw t‘ung-chi (T 49.296b5) 
also records another visit paid by T‘ai-tsu in the ninth year of Ch‘ien-té RG period. 
The nien-hao 4f-# Ch‘ien-té, however, only lasted six years and there can be no ninth 
year of that name. It must be a mistake. 
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results, so that many gifts [of gratitude] were laid there. The 
remains are covered with sheets of embroidered brocade as if he 
were asleep. Every time the remains are taken out of the cave, 
they are placed on alow couch and bathed with a fragrant unguent. 
The rich people in Lo-yang [716a15] give in competition ch‘an-po 
H#HE° cleaning towels, and the toilet peas *"* used in the bath. 
The present Emperor,’ when propitiating or praying for some- 
thing, usually sends messengers to present gifts; and [his Majesty’s] 
desires have always been fulfilled. 


Tue BioGRAPHY OF VAJRABODHI OF THE KUANG-FU TEMPLE 
oF Lo-YANG OF THE T‘ANG DyNasty 


(Taishé Tripitaka 50.711b6-712a22) 


The monk Vajrabodhi Bi H #74, [namely] Chin-kang-chih in 
Chinese, was a native of Malaya 4£#848+ (meaning brightness in 
Chinese) in South India. It was a district located near Potalaka 
RAPES Mountain, where AvalokiteSvara’s palace was situated.” 
His father, a Brahman,’ was proficient in the five kinds of knowl- 


18-'The text has #3, but the Chin-ling k‘o-ching ch‘u edition has JiHWE (2.7), 
which I follow. It seems to be a kind of scarf used by monks, but so far I cannot find 
any reference to it in other books. The monks of the Ch‘an Sect in later days wear 
a kind. of hood by the name of ch‘an-chin ji) (Docha 3448, Zenrin shoki sen 
eK Ss 694b), but it is not known whether these two garments are connected. _ 

114 The toilet peas are used to wash hands, cf. Shih-shuo hsin-yii Theos 
(SPTK ed.) 3b.44a, Yu-yang tsa-tsu hsii-chi (SPTK ed.) 4.6b. 

16 For the reading cf. note 1 of the editors in the text. This refers to Emperor 
T‘ai-tsung, who reigned from 976 to 977 A. D. 

2 Malaya is an abbreviated form of the name Malayakuta in Hsiian-tsang’s account, 
which “included the modern districts of Tanjor and Madura on the east, with 
Coimbator, Cochin, and Travancore on the west.” Cf. Warrers, 2. 228-231; A. Cun- 
NINGHAM, The Ancient Geography of India 549-552; F. Hirtu, Chau Ju-kua 12. 
CunNINGHAM, basing his work on that of the Arabs, suggests that Malayakuta might 
be a compound name formed by joining the names of two contiguous districts (p. 551). 

* For Potalaka Mountain cf. Watters, 2.231-232; Hort Kentoku, Kaisetsu seiikiki 
842-844. The term is usually used to translate the Sanskrit word vimana. It is to be 
understood in this sense here. 

* Yiian-chao’s Chéng-yiian shih-chiao lu contains two accounts of Vajrabodhi’s life. 
The first one (T 55.875b1-876b27) was written by his lay disciple Li Hsiang /[@], 
one of the five commentators of Wén-hsiian, whose biography is found in T“ang-shu 
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edge‘ and a teacher of the king of Kajici %#3%.5 Vajrabodhi was 
able to read ten thousand words every day when he was a few 
years old. He quickly comprehended whatever he saw and retained 


it throughout his life. 
At the age of sixteen ° he was enlightened by Buddha’s doctrine 


202.10b-11b. The second one, much shorter and apparently based on the first one, 
was composed by a person known as K‘un-lun-wéng ERGs (T 55.876b29-877a21) . 
Both give traditions different from our text as to Vajrabodhi’s family. 

Lw Hsiang (abbreviated below as Lit) says that he was the third son of *Téanavarman 
Ft &> FER BE, a ksatriya king of Central India. Because he was accompanied to 
China by General Mi-chun-na TK HE FS of a certain country of South India, he was 
considered as a native of South India (T 55.875b1). S. Livi, Les missions de Wang 
Hiuen-ts‘e dans I’Inde (JA ninth series, 15 [1900]. 3. 419-421) gives a résumé of Lt’s 
account. For this king he says “J’ignore quel étre le roi Icanakarman ou °varman; 
il semble difficile de l’identifier avec le prince de ce nom mentionné dans I’inscription 
d’Aphsad (Corpus III, n° 42), comme le contemporain et le rival malheureux de 
Kumaragupta de Magadha, Vajrabodhi étant né en 661.” (419.) 

* For the five vidyas cf. Watters, 1.157-159; Fan-i ming-~i chi (T 54.1144c14). 

5P. C. Baccut (Le canon bouddhique en Chine 2.554) is wrong in saying that 
Vajrabodhi himself was the king’s teacher. Kajfici is an abbreviated form of Kajicipura 
which is the present Conjeveram on the Palar River in South India. Cf. Warrsrs, 
2.227; CUNNINGHAM, 548; P. Petuiotr, BEFEG 4.359-363. It was not the name of 
a country, but of a city where the Pallava kings had their capital. The king of Kaiici 
in the text must refer to one of these kings. According to R. Sewetu’s The Historical 
Inscriptions of Southern India and Outlines of Political History (Madras, 1932) 375, 
Narasitmnhavarman I reigned c. 630-668 and his successor Mahendravarman II reigned 
c. 668-670 A.D. Vajrabodhi’s father might have been a teacher of either one. 

The Pallava kings were famous for their favorable attitude towards men of learning. 
Mahendravarman I himself wrote a drama in which followers of different religions 
figured. Cf. R. Gopauan, History of the Pallavas of Kanchi (Madras, 1928) 95. In 
his reign considerable impetus was given to productions in the fields of drama, music, 
painting, and other arts (ibid., 88). It is said that Dandin composed the fifth chapter 
of the Kavyddarsa for giving lessons in rhetoric to a royal prince at Kaficipura, and 
this prince was in all probability the son of Narasitnhavarman II (ibid., 110-111). 
Kajfici was a centre of learning during the period between the seventh and the ninth 
centuries. Cf. C. Minaxsut, Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas (Madras, 
1938) 186-187. All we know of the Pallava kings and Ké§fici seems to agree with 
the tradition about Vajrabodhi’s father as recorded in the text. 

Tsan-ning makes much use of monks’ stele-inscriptions (see Introduction), and 
Shan-wu-wei’s biography is a good example. But it is very strange that here he does 
not use at all the two accounts contained in the Chéng-yiian shih-chiao lu, which 
was doubtless accessible to him. Did he have any reason to reject the theory that 
Vajrabodhi was born in a ksatriya family? 

°Lw (T 55.875b3) says that he became a sramanera in Nalanda Monastery at the 
age of ten and studied under Master *Santijfiana Rae the Sabdavidya. When he 
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and [therefore] did not wish to learn the treatises of the Niganthas." 
He cut [his hair and put on] a dyed [robe] * and became a monk. 
[This conversion] was probably the result of [good seeds] planted 
during a former existence. Later he accompanied his teacher to 
Nalanda Monastery in Central India where he studied the sitras, 
abhidharmas and so on. When he was fully ordained,’ he heard 
the lectures on the Vinayas of the eighteen schools.*® Again he 
went to West India ** to study the Hinayana treatises and the 
doctrine of yoga,’ Three Secrets ** and dharani. By the time ten 
years had passed he had become conversant with all the three 


Pitakas. 
Then he visited Ceylon** and climbed Lank& Mountain.’ 


Travelling eastward, he visited twenty countries or more, includ- 
ing Bhoja #@ ,*° the country of naked [711b15] people,” and 
others. Having heard that Buddha’s Law was prospering in China, 


was fifteen years old, he went to West India, where he studied Dharmakirti’s sastra 
for four years, and then returned to Nalanda. Dharmakirti (early seventh century) 
was a disciple of Dinnaga and a great logician. Cf. M. Winterntrz, History of Indian 
Literature 2.363, 632; Mocuizuxt, 5.4613a. 

7It is interesting to notice that Jaina texts are specially mentioned here. Jainism 
had taken deep root in the southern tip of the Indian peninsula and attracted many 
followers. It also received the patronage of the royal families. Cf. C. Mrnaxsu, 
Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas 227. Mahendravarman I, originally 
a Jain, was later converted to Saivism. R. GopaLan, History of the Pallavas of Kanci 
90. Narasitnhavarman I, though not a Jain himself, was well disposed to the sect. 
Mrnaxksal, 231. 

®Cf. T 54.1051b1, 269a13, and T 50.800a21. 

° The text has FRE “ascend the law of Sila,” which I consider synonymous with 
FAK (T 50.712b1). Li says that he was fully ordained when he was twenty 
years old (T 55.875b6) . 

7° Kighteen is the traditional number of the schools in Hinayana Buddhism. Cf. 
Appendix II, “The Eighteen Schools,” in E. J. Toomas, The History of Buddhist 
Thought 288-292. 

*1 See Appendix F. 

#2 See note 28 in Shan-wu-wei’s Biography. 

*8 See note 29 in Shan-wu-wei’s Biography. 

*4 See Appendix G. 

*© See Appendix I. 

1° Bhoja is the present Palembang in Sumatra. It was also called Sri Bhoja F Fi 
(et Cf. Pevzsor, BEFEO 4.321-339; Hiern, Chau Ju-Kua 63. Lit says (T 55.876a29) 
that Vajrabodhi and the Persian merchants took one month for the journey to Bhoja. 

17 See Appendix J. 
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he went there by the sea route.’* Because of frequent mishaps, 
he took several years to get there.’® In the year of chi-wei in the 
K‘ai-yiian period [719 A.D.] he reached Kuang-fu JR/¥ 2° An 
imperial edict ordered him to be welcomed to the Tz‘i-én Temple 
#4 R35F 2! in Ch‘ang-an. After a short while he was transferred to 
the Chien-fu Temple #5ii=¥ .** Whatever temple he stayed at, he 
always caused an altar* to be erected for the abhiseka cere- 
mony,” on which a great mandala was [painted], and he converted 
the four assemblies [of Buddhists].*° Dhyana master Ta-chih 


18 This seems to mean that Vajrabodhi intended to go to China after he had reached 
Bhoja, which is quite different from Lw’s account. Cf. T 55.875b22, JA ninth series, 
15 (1900). 3.419. 

2° According to Li: (T 55.876b4) , Vajrabodhi and the Persian merchants encountered 
a storm just twenty days before they reached China. All the rest of the thirty-odd 
ships were lost, but the monk’s ship was safe because of his recitation of the Maha- 
pratisaraddharanit. It took three years for the monk to reach China. According to 
Amoghavajra’s record of Vajrabodhi’s own description (T 39.808b16), each of the 
thirty-odd ships accommodated five or six hundred people. When the ships were 
about to sink, the shipmaster had everything on board thrown into the sea. Vajra- 
bodhi in his confusion forgot to save the complete text of the Chin-kang-ting ching, 
of which only the abridged version was preserved. This is the text which he translated 
later. 

°° Petuior identified Kuang-fu with Khanfu, the Arab name of Canton (BEFEO 
4.215). It was so called because the Kuang-chou tu-tu-fu EN RIVES AF was located 
in that prefecture. Cf. Kuwapara Jitsuzd SR JR HK, Hojuké no jiseki Nikea FED 
#7 $f 17-18; Kanfu mondai kotoni sono kanraku nendai ni ue DBE AF REE (ze 
ZOD EAE THRU TC (Tézai kotsishi ronsd HEPAACIA ime 395-414). Li 
(T 55.876b9) says that when Vajrabodhi arrived at Canton, . ‘aia Governor- 
General #fi FE i sent two or three thousand persons, on board several hundred small 
boats, to welcome him far out at sea. Here Li commits an anachronism, because the 
title 349 Bi RE was first established in 757 A.D., and before that only the title 
SPS AS RE was used (T‘ang hui-yao 78.16a). 

21'This was the temple where Hsiian-tsang stayed. It was located in the Chin- 
ch‘ang-fang Bay in the southwestern part of Ch‘ang-an. Cf. Ch‘éng-fang k‘ao 
3.16a. Lit (T55.876b11) says that Vajrabodhi arrived at the eastern capital in the 
middle of 720 A. D. 

22 This temple was located in the K‘ai-hua-fang BASF 4¥, to the south of imperial 
city. Cf. Ch‘éng-fang k‘ao 2.3a. Special quarters for the use of translating sitras 
PARE GE were built in this temple in 706 A.D. for I-ching (T 50.710c13). 

28 Here the word 344 is not used in the sense of temple, but means much the 


Same as arena. 
*4See Appendix K. 
?5 Bhiksu, bhiksuni, upasaka, upasika; Mocuizux1, 2.1800a. 
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KES ° Ta-hui AR*,27 and Amoghavajra all honored him with 
courtesy becoming to disciples. 

Later he accompanied the Emperor to Lo-yang. Since the first 
moon of that year it had not rained for five months. Prayer was 
offered at the sacred temples of mountains and rivers without 
result. The Emperor ordered Vajrabodhi to set up an altar for 
prayer. In consequence, he adopted the scheme of Pu-k‘ung kou-i 
p'u-sa REBKEK 2° An altar of four hastas * in height was 
erected in [the ‘hall of the temple] where he lived. He himself 
painted *° the image of Bodhisattva of Seven Kotis * and set the 


2° He was I-fu S€/id (d. 732 A.D.). Cf. T 50.760b and Chin-shih tsu‘i-pien (FH 
ply J ed.) 81.7a-8a. 

27 Dhyana Master Ta-hui was I-hsing. See note 81 in Shan-wu-wei’s Biography. 

?8T cannot find out who this bodhisattva is. There is an AmoghankuSabodhisattva 
who is supposed to deliver beings with an ankuSa. He is a figure in the Garbhadhatu- 
mandala extant in Japan; Mocuizux1, 5.4391c-4392b. Nevertheless, the character [K 
in the name is still puzzling. 

2° About eighteen inches. Mocuizux1, 1.153a. 

*° An acarya is supposed to be able to paint a mandala himself without resorting 
to lay painters. Cf. P‘i-lu-ché-na ching (T 18.4a29 and T 39.613b5). Several traditions 
say that Vajrabodhi was a prominent painter. The stele-inscription written by K‘un- 
lun-wéng (T 55.876c9) says that he was “an expert in color painting #P#9.” Caanc 
Yen-yiian’s Li-tai ming-hua-chi (9.16b-17a) says that Vajrabodhi was from Ceylon 
and was particularly good at painting Buddhist images. The statues under the wooden 
stiipa of the Kuang-fu Temple are said to have been designed by Vajrabodhi. CHANc’s 
account is wrong in saying that Vajrabodhi was a native of Ceylon. But the statement 
that he was expert in painting Buddhist images seems to be true. K‘un-lun-wéng also. 
says that Vajrabodhi designed the stiipa of Vairocana, which was considered an 
excellent piece of work (T 55.876c20). 

* The text has 9549 -L {BIR SE GE (R. Vajrabodhi translated a text called Fo-shuo 
ch‘i-chii-ti fo-mu chun-t%i ta-ming t‘o-lo-ni ching iB BLUE bE HEFE A PE 
HEJE#E. It contains a dharani so essential that it is called the mother of the past 
seven kotis of Tathagatas (T 20.173a6). Just as most of the dharanis are personified 
and a deity is made out of each, there is also a chief deity RE for this dharani 
called -—C{R AK 5-A: (T 20.1750). When reciting this dharani, a mandala of four 
hastas is to be built (T 20.173b11). Drought and flood are reckoned among the 
calamities which can be dispelled by reciting and performing the correct rites in accord- 
ance with this text (T 20.174a17). Therefore the mma iea 3 is an abbreviated 
form of -—C{AIL GR A:ES BE. (This bodhisattva is again identified with Avalokite- 
$vara in Tc-ch‘éng chuang-yen pao-wang ching KFC HEE. Cf. Mocuizvuxt1, 
$.2526a.) This, however, still does not agree with the A.4=$h {KEE mentioned 
above. The image of this deity, according to the text (T 20.178b19), is to be painted 
in yellow and white color. He has eighteen arms and three eyes and is seated on a 
lotus flower which is in the pond. Two dragon kings are painted to hold the lotus 
flower. Cf. Orant, no. 188. The Sanskrit name is Aryacundadevi-nama-dharani. 
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date that when the eyes of the image should be drawn * it would 
rain. The Emperor sent Master I-hsing to observe it secretly. It 
was still so hot in the [morning of the] seventh day that there was 
not a single cloud floating in the sky. But in the afternoon, when 
the eyes and brows of the bodhisattva were barely drawn, north- 
west winds began at once to blow [so heavily] that the tiles on 
the roofs were lifted and trees were uprooted. The clouds dropped 
their rain. The people far and wide were astonished. A hole was 
torn in the roof above the altar and heavy rain poured into the 
hall. Next morning, people of high and low degree in the capital 
asserted that Vajrabodhi had seized a dragon which had jumped 
up [711b29] through the roof of [the hall], and thousands of people 
daily sought to see the place. Such is the miraculous effect of the 


use of altars MH% . 

At that time the Emperor [Hsiian-tsung] was interested in 
Taoism and had no time for the [Buddhist] doctrine of Sinyata.™ 
The officials, sensing [the Emperor’s] intention, asked that the 
barbarian monks of foreign origin should be sent back te their 


*2 The text has WH LABASEHA A. In Amoghavajra’s translation of the same text, 
mentioned above in note $1, there is a section dealing with the method of painting 
images. It says (T 20.184c26): “ When the image is painted, in accordance with one’s 
[financial] ability [the text has BA IfFR, of which the last two characters are unin- 
telligible], [one should] invite seven monks to worship it. When the ‘brightness’ is 
opened, they should make vows and recite hymns of praise. . .. The image is to be 
brought into a quiet room to be worshipped secretly.” BASGHA is an abbreviation of 
BAH ZEB or opening of the brightness of the eyes. Cf. Shih-hu’s Wi (*Dana- 
pala) Fo-shuo i-ch‘ieh ju-lai an-hsiang san-mei i-kuei ching He F— Ol Un ARR 
=BR EGE, T 21.934c13, more commonly called BAH (Mocuizuxt, 1.380c). This 
probably denotes the final touch added to the eyes of an image by which it is believed 
to be made holy. In Japan, when a monk opened the eyes of a Buddha, to the brush 
pen which he was using was fastened a thread which all the people attending the 
ceremony held (cf. Mikkyé daijiten 1.202a). Later in China and Japan the opening 
of eyes became merely a ceremony in the worship of a newly completed image, but 
otherwise had nothing to do with the eyes. Chih-p‘an in his Fo-tsu t‘wng-chi, mis- 
understanding the meaning of our term, says that Vajrabodhi promised that when 
the image’s eyes opened it should rain, and after three days, as expected, the image’s 
eyes opened #9 (% BA A ENR. BH= A. RB EBACT 49.295b25). It is very strange 
that he should so misunderstand this term as to invent such an incredible story. He 
might have been misled by such a text as Su-p‘o-hu t‘ung-tzi ch‘ing-wén ching, 
which says that the eyebrows of the image worshipped will move when a siddhi which 
one prays for is obtained (T 18.727c24). 

*8 See Appendix L. . 
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own countries, and the date of departure was fixed forthwith. An 
attendant asked Vajrabodhi [about his plan], and Vajrabodhi said: 
“T am an Indian monk, not a Tibetan or Central-Asiatic [monk].* 
I am not affected by the imperial * order. Anyhow, I shall not 
leave.” After a few days he suddenly decided to go to Yen-mén 
EPS by post-horse. When he bade the Emperor farewell, the 
latter was much surprised. An autographed order was issued to 
retain him. 

The Emperor’s twenty-fifth daughter ** was very much beloved 
[by the Emperor]. She had been ill for a long time and could not 
be cured. She was removed to rest in the Hsien-i Wai-kuan /&’H. 
4} *? [where] she lay with closed eyes, not having spoken for 
more than ten days. Previous [to Vajrabodhi’s plan of departure] 
an edict was issued ordering Vajrabodhi to be her preceptor in 
making vows to observe the Buddhist ordinances [Sila]. This order 
was issued because [the Emperor] anticipated that the princess 
was certainly going to die.** [Nevertheless], Vajrabodhi went there. 
Having chosen two girls seven years of age from the palace, he 
had their faces wrapped with red silk and had them laid out on 
the ground. He had Niu Hsien-t‘ung 4F{ll#f** write an edict 


** For the distinction between 4 and $f, cf. Hsii kao-séng chuan Papo T TS 
(T 50.438b16); Fan-i ming-i chi (T 54.1056b1). 

®°H. Maspero, JA 223.2.249-296. 

*° Hsiian-tsung had 29 daughters (Nien-érh-shih k‘ao-i 51.9b), five of whom are said 
to have died young. They were Princesses Hsiao-ch‘ang 2&3, Ling-ch‘ang eB, 
Shang-hsien EAU » Huai-ssi (244 and I-ch‘un “EAR (T’ang-shu 83.14b-17a). It is 
not known who this twenty-fifth daughter was. There was a princess possessing the 
title Hsien-i RU who was a daughter of Wu hui-fei FL H&4E, but she died in 784 
A.D. (T‘ang-shu 83.16a), long after Hsiian-tsung’s death. The passage just cited in 
T‘ang-shu has JRGIEL which is a mistake, because another passage in the same work 
(88.15a) and the pai-na —j # edition both read JAQ’H.. Though the title is identical 
with the Ja’H- SFP, it is still impossible to identify this dying princess with Princess 
Hsien-i. 

°7Tt is not known what this place was. There was a temple for Taoist nuns called 
Hsien-i Kuan Jat’H i), in Ch‘ang-an, but it was first called by that name in 762 A.D. 
(Ch‘éng-fang k‘ao 310a). There is a Hsien-i Kung RCH in Lo-yang (Chiu T‘ang- 
shu 88.22b), but I cannot be sure whether the princess lay ill in Lo-yang or Ch‘ang-an. 

*8 See Appendix L. 

*° Nrv Hsien-t‘ung was a yeh-ché ig of the Bureau of Palace Attendants Uff 
B . He was put to death in 739 A. D. because he deceived the Emperor by concealing 
the defeat of Cuane Shou-kuei He <f EE in a war with the Hsi S people. Cf. CHanc’s 
biography in Chiu T‘ang-shu 103.9b. 
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which was burned elsewhere, and an incantation was said over it 
by Vajrabodhi. The two girls recited it from memory without 
omitting one word. Vajrabodhi then entered into samadhi. With 
inconceivable force he sent the two girls with the edict to King 
Yama. Within the time required for a meal, King [Yama] ordered 
the princess’s dead nurse Liu # to accompany the princess’s spirit 
back with the two girls. Thereupon the princess sat up, opened 
her eyes, and talked as usual. Having heard of this, the Emperor 
started for the Wai-kuan on horseback without waiting [711c15] 
for his guard. The princess said to him: “ It is very hard to alter 
destiny as fixed in the other world. King [Yama] has sent me back 
to see you only for a short while.” About half a day later she died. 
After that the Emperor began to have faith in Vajrabodhi. 

Wu kuei-fei HH ,*° who alone among the queens enjoyed the 
particular favor [of the Emperor], presented treasures to Vajra- 
bodhi. Vajrabodhi urged the queen to have made in haste a statue 
of Chin-kang shou-ming p‘u-sa 42 Mleer 2 “* He also advised 


‘° The title of this queen should be hui-fei as given in her biography (Chiu T‘ang- 
shu 51.18), not kuei-fei. The title hui-fei was introduced by Hsiian-tsung and ranked 
just below that of Empress (ibid., 51.1b). Shén-hsien kan-yii chuan WA ES 
(cited in T‘ai-p‘ing kuang-chi 22.2a-8b) says that this queen was a faithful disciple 
of Vajrabodhi. Since she was from the Wu family, it would not be surprising if she 
were a pious Buddhist. Cuénc Yii $844 (chin-shih degree in 851 A.D.), only a 
little over one hundred years later than Vajrabodhi and Wu hui-fei, associated this 
monk with another queen. In his poem Chin-yang-mén shih GthsPARF he made 
allusions to the fanciful stories recorded in the Shén-hsien kan-yii chuan, and in his 
notes he says that Hsiian-tsung believed in the Taoist Lo Kung-yiian FEAR, while 
Yano kuei-fei Beate believed in Vajrabodhi. As she was summoned into the palace 
not long after Wu hui-fei’s death in 737 A. D., there was a period of four years before 
the monk’s death in 741 A.D. (see below, note 56) in which they could have met. 
Nevertheless, I hesitate to agree with Cuina Yii, since Wu hui-fei’s belief in Vajra- 
bodhi is attested by both Shén-hsien kan-yii chuan and Tsan-ning. The year of Wu 
hui-fei’s death is given in her biography in Chiu T“ang-shu as 737 A.D. (51.18a). 
This date is confirmed by the pén-chi in the same work (5.2b) and Tzii-chih t‘ung-chien 
(214.10a), which is generally reliable in chronology. The biography of Yana kuei-fei 
in T‘ang-shu (76.26b) gives 736 A.D., which is wrong. Cf. Wu Chén Sika, Hsin 
T‘ang-shu chiu-niu Ree wR (Sn FR ee SEE ed.) 5.4b. 

‘7 A text called Chin-kang shou-ming t‘o-lo-ni nien-sung fa Ax il ZS Ar BE REE 
®HGE was translated by Amoghavajra. As the title shows, it is a dharani for 
longevity. The chief deity is called Chin-kang shou-ming p‘u-sa (T 20.275c7), but no 
iconographical information about this bodhisattva is given in the different versions 
(T 20, Nos. 1133-1135) of this text. A bodhisattva by the name of Yen-shou-ming 
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the Prince of Ho-tung ¥#3#8 ** to paint an image in the stiipa 
of Vairocana. He told his disciples: “These two persons will not 
live long.” In a few months both died as he said. All his pre- 
dictions were in general similarly exact. 

There was no principle with which he was not conversant, and 
there was nothing he did that was not effective. He could analyze 
and answer questions on siitras, Sastras, the Vinaya texts, secret 
dharanis, and other books whenever anyone asked [him], just as 
a bell would ring [when struck].‘* Whoever came to visit, if Vajra- 
bodhi met him once, he never forgot him. In speech and behavior 
he was always solemn. His [facial] expression remained unchanged 
whether he was glad or angry, pleased or offended. Those who 
interviewed him, [even though] not knowing the scope [of his 
mind], naturally expressed their admiration for him.** 

From the seventh year of K“ai-yiian [719 A. D.], when he first 
arrived at P‘an-yii #75 ** and then came to the capital, [he was] 
untiring in his propagation of the [doctrine] of the Esoteric Scrip- 
tures and in the erection of properly constructed mandalas. Each 
effort was rewarded with a divine omen [of approval]. The monk 
I-hsing respected this doctrine [of Esoteric Buddhism] and fre- 
quently asked Vajrabodhi questions which he answered [711c29] 
without concealing or omitting any detail. I-hsing himself had an 


jee ir is frequently found in the pictures discovered at Tun-huang, but it has 
nothing to do with the deity of this esoteric text. Cf. Matsumoto Eiichi RAB, ; 
Tonkéga no kenkyi PIER O FE 355-358. 

“? This Ho-tung chiin-wang must refer to Li Chin Eth, son of the Prince of Ch‘i 
5-4 and nephew of Hsiian-tsung. According to T‘ung-tien 3 HL iiipa tes) ed.) 381. 
28a, the son of a ch‘in-wang #4 F. is made a chiin-wang. The biography of the Prince 
of Ch‘i (T‘ang-shu 81.17a) says that when he died his son Chin succeeded. Chin 
died early as a result of his debauchery. Also cf. Tsung-shih shih-hsi-piao oe TE 
RH. T‘ang-shu 70b41b. Instead of Chin ## it reads {4% which is a mistake, 
because all of his brothers’ name are characters with the jade radical. 

“* The text has An Gis eS ie is a stand holding a bell and does not fit the 
meaning here. It should read ez with the Sung and Yiian editions (cf. note 3 in 
p. 711 by the editors of T). Cf. Li-chi, (S. Couvreur’s translation 2.40-1) “Un 
maitre qui sait répondre aux interrogations est comme une cloche qu’on frappe (pour 
en tirer des sons). Une cloche frappée avec un petit marteau rend un son faible; 
frappée avec un gros marteau, elle rend un son fort.” 

“The text has BMA SLANE VE, BAAR. 


® P‘an-yii was a county in Kuang-chou where the 7 WHEE was stationed. 
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altar erected where he received abhiseka and [made vows] to fol- 
low this doctrine. Since he recognized it to be profitable, I-hsing 
asked [the Master] to translate [some texts] for promulgation. In 
the eleventh year [723 A. D.] Vajrabodhi, by imperial edict, trans- 
lated in the Tzii-shéng Temple #22¥ ** the Vii-ch‘ieh nien-sung fa 
Sx nas HHTE +” in two chapters and the Ch‘i-chii-ti t‘o-lo-ni -c{RNK 
Pe#EJE ** in two chapters. *Isvara P&H ,*° an officer of the 
Imperial Secretariat HH.‘ ¥¥ °° and a great Brahman chief of East 
India made the literal translation. The monk Wén-ku 244 * from 


Mt. Sung *% wrote it down. 


“© This temple was located in the Ch‘ung-jén-fang 424-5 in the northeastern part 
of Ch‘ang-an. Cf. Ch‘éng-fang k‘ao 3.4b. 

‘7 This is an abbreviated form of Chin-kang-ting yii-ch‘ieh-chung liieh-ch‘u nien- 
sung fa 4> fill) TH tax fm “Hs HAS ARE which, according to Yiian-chao (T 55.875a6), 
is also called a ching #€ and consists of four chapters. The edition in T (18, No. 866) 
is called nien-sung ching and has four chapters. It is said that Vajrabodhi studied 
this siitra under *Nagajfiana, disciple of Nagarjuna (see Appendix F) and it was 
originally composed of one hundred thousand Slokas. For the legend that this text 
was obtained from an iron stipa in South India, cf. Amoghavajra’s Chin-kang-ting 
ching ta-yii-ch‘ieh pi-mi hsin-ti fa-mén i-chiich @z Wi) TARE ARR MACH > HOE FA 
35% (T 39.808a24). Japanese monks of the Shingon sect have speculated concerning 
this legend, and one theory is that the iron stiipa is a mere metaphor referring to 
one’s own body (cf. Kamspayasut Joryii’s WAAR AB BE Introduction to the Japanese 
translation of this text in Kokuyaku issaikyé 63] re — RE, Mikkyoébu BBA, 1.213- 
214). According to Vajrabodhi, this text is abridged from the first of the eighteen 
chapters of the alleged original huge work. The term liieh-ch‘u is commonly used 
in the T‘ang dynasty for an abridged version of either Buddhist or lay books (also 
see note 19). It deals with rites, especially those used in making mandalas, per- 
forming abhiseka, and the homa sacrifice. This is the only text where the ceremony 
of abhiseka is treated in detail (cf. Kamsayasui’s Introduction, 223-224). 

“8 For this text (T 20, no. 1075) see note 31 above. It is only one chapter in the 
present Tripitaka. It may be that the Method of Painting Images is considered a 
separate chapter by Tsan-ning. 

‘© *Tsvara checked the Sanskrit text when I-ching was engaged in translation in 680 
A.D. (T 50.710c22). In 713 A.D., when Bodhiruci translated siitras, he also took 
part in the work by making literal translations (T 50.720b18) . 

5° For this office cf. R. pes Rotours, Le traité des examens, 9. This officer is also 
called chih-chung-shu-shéng or chung-shu-chih-shéng; cf. Chiu T‘ang shu 190a.11b, 194 
a.25b. 

52 Wén-ku was the monk who wrote a preface to Chih-yen’s 5 (ik revised edition 
of I-hsing’s commentary on the P‘i-lu-ché-na ching. In his preface he says that he 
was acquainted with both Shan-wu-wei and I-hsing. Cf. Kydto sup. re SE 


1.36.3, 254a. 


4 
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In the eighteenth year [730 A. D.] at the Ta-chien-fu Temple 
he also translated the Man-shu-shih-li wu-tzit-hsin t‘o-lo-ni BW 
SAE ORERIE © and the Kuan-tzi-tsai yii-ch‘ieh fa-yao #16 
FESR MRE SE °° each in one chapter. The monk Chih-tsang # 
¥& °* made the literal translation. I-hsing wrote it down and com- 
posed the text with some omissions. Vajrabodhi also noticed 
that some passages and sentences were lacking in the old trans- 
lation of the text of the [Mahd]pratisara{dharani] OX Jii-RCE RE 
Jé1* and completed it by adding [the missing part]. All the 
dharanis and mudras translated by Vajrabodhi were effective 
whenever they were applied. The mystic doctrine was at the 
height of its popularity. Many of those who studied under Vajra- 
bodhi in both capitals were saved #5 by him. Both lay and 
clerical [disciples] transmitted [his doctrine] from one generation 


to another. 
On the fifteenth day of the eighth moon in the twentieth year, 
the year of jén-shén [732 A.D.],°° he told his disciples at the 


52 The complete title of this text is Chin-kang-ting ching man-shu-shih-li- p‘u-sa wu- 
taii-hsin t'o-lo-ni p‘in Ge fill ARE SHS PSE TF OPERBVE (T 20, no. 1173). 
This and the text mentioned below are both abridged translations from different 
chapters of the Chin-kang-ting ching (T 55.875a10). The chief deity of this text is 
Majijusribodhisattva, who is represented in the form of a child with a sword in his 
right hand and the text of Mahdprajiadpdramitdsitra in his left hand. A disciple has 
to receive abhiseka before he can be instructed in the dharanis in this text (T 20. 
710a20). It is stated that Mafijuéri will appear after one recites this text for one- 
month. Dharanis and accompanying mudras are taught which summon the bodhisattva 
into the reciter’s own body and send him away. 

°° The complete title for this text is Kuan-tzii-tsai ju-i-lun p‘u-sa yii-ch‘ieh fa-yao 
$51 B FE An a SE HE BE (T 20, no. 1087). It contains dharanis and midras. 
At the end of the text the reciter is exhorted to read or contemplate on Mahayana 
sutras in a quiet place. The siitras recommended are Lankavatarasitra, Avatamsaka- 
sitra Mahaprajnaparamita, and Adhyardhasatikaprajnaparamita ALFFEE REE (T 20. 
215c7). 

°4This was the name granted to Amoghavajra by Emperor Hsiian-tsung. See his 
Biography. According to Chéng-yiian-lu (T 55.748c14), he helped the master to 
translate four texts. 

°° This must refer to the translation of this text made by Ratnacinta (T 20, No. 
1154). For the Tibetan translation of this text cf. Orant, no. 179. Also see Appendix N. 

°° This date is wrong. Liv (T 55.876b5) says that on the twenty-sixth day of the 
seventh moon in the twenty-ninth year (741 A.D.) an imperial edict was issued to 
release him to return to his own country. On reaching Lo-yang he died. Cao Ch‘ien 
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Kuang-fu Temple JMiii5¥ °°" in Lo-yang: “ When the white moon 
becomes full,®* I shall go.” Then he made obeisance to [the image 
of] Vairocana Buddha,” walking around it seven times. Having 
withdrawn to his own quarters, he burned perfume and made 
vows. After he paid homage to the Sanskrit texts and confided 
the new translations on the doctrine [to his disciples], he died 
calmly.® His secular age was seventy-one and [his] religious age, 
fifty-one. 

On the seventh day of the eleventh moon of that year he was 
buried on the right bank of the I $ River to the south of Lung- 
mén. [712a15] A stiipa was erected in his memory. His disciple 
Amoghavajra, his religious heir, made recommendations to the 
Emperor, who accordingly bestowed upon Vajrabodhi the posthu- 
mous title Master of the Country." Tu Hung-chien #£25% ,°* the 


in Amoghavajra’s biography (T 50.292c13), gives the same date in connection with 
the latter’s pilgrimage to India directly after the master’s death. The character Ft 
is not left out in Tsan-ning’s book by a scribe, because he added the cyclic name 
jén-shén for the twentieth year, i.e., 732 A.D. Hdbdgirin (Fascicule annexe 143) is 
right in giving 741 first and mentioning 731 as a variant. It is interesting to note that 
Dharmacandra #& J was also allowed to return to India on the same day (T 55. 
878c21) . 

57 This temple is not mentioned elsewhere. 

°8The Indian calendar divides each month into two halves: the white moon and 
the black moon. Cf. Brau’s translation of Si-yu-ki 1.71. Li (T 55.877al) also gives 
the exact date as the fifteenth of the eighth moon. 

5° Vairocana Buddha is the first one of the five Dhyani Buddhas. He also figures 
in some mahayana sitras, such as Avatamsakasitra and *Brahmajdlasitra; but in 
esoteric Buddist texts he takes the place of Sakyamuni and is regarded as the highest 
deity. Cf. Mocuizuk1, 4.3343c3345c, 5.4367b-4369c; A. Getty, The Gods of Northern 
Buddhism 31-35. 

°° The stele-inscription by Hun-lun-wéng (T 55.876c27) says that he died when he 
was sitting, and told his disciples that in accordance with the Indian way one should 
die lying on the right side. 

°* The title granted to Vajrabodhi in 765 A.D. was Ta-hung-chiao san-tsang A5L 
B= HK (T 55.877b11). Cf. TP 12.671-6. 

°° For Tu Hung-chien (d. 769 A.D.) cf. his biographies in Chiu T‘ang-shu 108. 
8b-10b, T‘ang-shu 126.10a-12a. The latter says that he became a pious Buddhist in 
his later days, whereas the former calls him [only] a faithful Buddhist. He died in 
769 A.D. at the age of sixty-one. Therefore when Vajrabodhi died in 741 A.D. Tu 
was about thirty-three years old. His abhiseka must have taken place before then. 
This proves that he had been a pious Buddhist ever since his early days. The authors 
of T“ang-shu took pride in the superior conciseness of their work. The addition here, 
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Assistant Secretary of the Imperial Secretariat "P2FFFE ,° a dis- 
ciple who had received abhiseka from Vajrabodhi and believed in 
him ever since, composed [an inscription] on the stele to record 
his virtue. 

The author says: “ According to the scheme of the Mandala of 
Five Divisions,“ young boys or virgins must be used as media to 
summon spirits. It was once extremely easy to cure illness or 
exorcise evils. People in modern times, [however,] use this [method] 
to profit their body or mouth, therefore little result is obtained. 
Generally [these methods] are held in contempt by the world. 
Alas that the deterioration of the good Law has gone so far as this!” 


Tue BiocRaPHY OF AMOGHAVAJRA OF THE TA-HSING-SHAN 
TEMPLE OF CH‘ANG-AN OF THE T‘ANG DyNasty 


(Taishé Tripitaka 50.712a24-714a20) 


The monk Pu-k‘ung’s ## Sanskrit name was Amoghavajra 
Pay i ERT RE of which the Chinese translation is Pu-k‘ung-chin- 


however, of the words ‘later days Bee fi ’ only leads to confusion. It is also recorded 
that Tu Hung-chien because of Buddhist law preferred not to inflict severe punishments 
and did not like to be in charge of an army. Thus troubles were caused in Szechuan, 
where he was a governor. On his death-bed he ordered his family to have a monk 
shave his hair and bury his remains in the Buddhist way. He was also a good friend 
of the monk Ta-i 73 (T 50.800b5). The Great Princess of Tai {CHIE A=, 
a sister of Su-tsung, received t‘o-lo-ni kuan-ting be xe REA (*dharanyabhiseka) 
from Vajrabodhi, according to the inscription on a stele erected in her memory (Ch‘iian- 
T‘ang-wén 279.3a). Cf. also op. cit. 501.8b. 

°° For this office cf. T‘ang-shu 47.6a; R. pes Rorours, Le traité des examens 9. 

**The Mandala of Five Divisions refers to the mandala taught in the Chin-kang- 
ting ching. The five divisions or groups of deities are Buddha, Padma, Vajra, Ratna, 
and Karma. The Division of Padma or Lotus symbolizes the theory that within 
human beings there exists a certain incorruptible purity, like a lotus flower, which can 
never be polluted even though it grows out of the mud. The Division of Vajra sym- 
bolizes the wisdom which is everlasting and can destroy all mental confusion. The 
Division of Buddha symbolizes the synthesis of the two mentioned above. The Division 
of Ratna symbolizes Buddha’s prosperity, while the Division of Karma symbolizes 
Buddha’s work in delivering others. Each division has a head with a particular seat 
and a dominant color: Division of Buddha, Vairocana, lion seat, white; Division of 
Padma, Amitabha, peacock seat, red; Division of Vajra, Aksobhya, elephant seat, blue; 
Division of Ratna, Ratnabhava, horse seat, gold; Division of Karma, Amoghasiddhi, 
garuda seat, miscellaneous color (cf. Mocuizuk1, 2.1280b). 
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kang; but he was known for the sake of brevity by [the abbreviated 
name consisting of] two characters. He came of a Brahman family 
of North India‘ and his father died in his childhood. [Later] he 
visited China with his uncle.? At the age of fifteen he became 
Vajrabodhi’s disciple.’ [The Master] first introduced to him a 
Sanskrit text of Siddham,‘ and a treatise on the Science of Sounds ° 


1 Cuao Chiien, a disciple of Amoghavajra, wrote a biography of his Master: Ta-pien- 
chéng kuang-chih pu-k‘ung san-tsang hsing-chuang KE TERS AEE FRITH 
(T 50.292b-294c, abbreviated below as hsing-chuang) which says that “the Master 
was originally from a Brahman family of North India of Hsi-liang-fu aR Kt (292b7) . 
The character [3 presumably is a mistake for J and the name Pay also appears 
at the end of biography. As Kuang-chou is sometimes called Kuang-fu (see note 20 
in Vajrabodhi’s biography), this Liang-fu may refer to eM. It is strange that Cao 
Ch‘ien should add Hsi-liang-fu in front of North India. Is it because he came to 
Wu-wei J Ml in his childhood that he was considered a native of Liang-chou? 

* Hsing-chuang (T 50.292b22) says that he came to visit China with his maternal 
uncle 4} FE, and a stele-inscription composed by his disciple Fei-hsi (‘T 52.848b-849c, 
abbreviated below as pei) also indicates that he came to Wu-wei with his maternal 
uncle B FG (T 52.848b23). Tsan-ning uses the word 4X42 which would mean paternal 
uncle. 

According to hsing-chuang (T 50.292b8), since Amoghavajra’s father died early, he 
was brought up in his mother’s home and adopted his mother’s surname K‘ana fe. 
This indicates that he is from the neighborhood of Samarkand. (Cf. Hstanc Ta 
[Ry ze, T‘ang-tai Ch‘ang-an yii hsi-yii wén-ming FERRE BRI ar HA, YCHP 
monograph no. 2, 12-16; Kuwasara Jitsuz6, Suitd jidai ni shina ni raijishita seiikijin 
ni tsuite Bea EF TRRAR (7 SFT BEE L 72 pam A (7 Rv Tt, Toy6 bummeishi ronsé 
HEPE 3c HA SH HR.) For the settlement of the people from Samarkand in Western 
China cf. Paul Petuior, Le cha tcheou tou fou t‘ou king et la colonie sogdienne de 
la région du Lob Nor, JA eleventh series, 7.111-123 (1916). 

Both Yiian-chao (T 52.826c17) and Yen Ying (T 52.860a18) give Hsi-yii or Western 
Region as Amoghavajra’s native place. He is called hu-séng AAf in Chiu T‘ang-shu 
(see note 82, below), and the name hu was invariably applied to Central Asia whiie 
the word fan was used for India (see note 34 in Vajrabodh’s Biography). Yiian-chao 
in his Chéng-yiian shih-chiao lu (T 55.881al11) says that Amoghavajra was originally 
from Ceylon which contradicts his other account mentioned before. P. C. Baccur in 
his Le canon bouddhique en Chine (2.568), Omura Seigai in his Mikky6 hattatsu shi 
(4.559), Ono Gemmyd sp¥P YR in his Bussho kaisetsu daijiten (12.169), and 
Mocuizvuxi in his Bukkyé daijiten (5.4385a) all make the same mistake. ToGaNnoo 
Shoun (Himitsu bukkyd shi FUE Bp Fh 110) rightly suggests that this error is 
due to a misinterpretation of Liang-pén’s J #4 work (T 33.480b24), which calls him 
chih-shih-tzi-kuo kuan-ting san-tsang eh biti + Bd RETA = pee. meaning a monk who 
received abhiseka in Ceylon, not a native of Ceylon. 

* See Appendix M. 

“For Siddham cf. Watters, 1.154-156; Taxakusa, Record of Buddhist Religion, 
170-172: Mocuizuxt, 2.1987a-1951b. According to I-ching, Indian children began to 
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[i.e., grammar] which he mastered in ten days. The Master was 
surprised and ordained him as a bodhisattva.° Having led [Amo- 
ghavajra] to the Vajradhatumandala and tested him by [observing 
the place where] he threw a flower [on the mandala],’ the Master 
knew that he was going to advance the doctrine greatly. [712a29] 

By the time he was fully ordained,® he became an expert in 
expounding the Vinaya texts of the Sarvastivadin School *® and 
was conversant with the writings and languages of [several] foreign 
countries. When ‘the Master translated siitras, he was frequently 
ordered to collaborate." He completed the twelve years’ course 
in six months when he studied the Science of Sounds. He learned 
the Bhadracaripranidhana XE EAT ™ in two evenings [while 


learn the Siddham when they were six years old and were expected to finish it in six 
months (TaKakusu, 172). The Chinese monks of the Tantric School, in order to 
recite dharanis correctly, paid special attention to Siddham. Cf. Chih-kuang’s 48 KR 
Hsi-t'an tzit-chi 7RSBF-HE (T 54.1186a7) . 

® One of the five Vidyas. See note 4 in Vajrabodhi’s Biography. 

° The text has SE ERK. Hsing-chuang has EET (T 50.292b25) and pei has 
BEHEHE TRE (T 52.848b26). The readings of the last two texts are better. The 
so-called P‘u-ti-hsin chieh is a ceremony preceding that of abhiseka. A manual called 
Shou p‘u-t‘i-hsin-chieh i SHORE (T 18.940b6-941b26) was translated by 
Amoghavajra. The disciple recites several gathas, in which he confesses his sins, seeks 
refuge in Buddha, makes an oath to arouse his Bodhicitta, and last of all expresses 
his five great desires. They are: to deliver all beings, to collect all the gunas, to learn 
the profound doctrine, to serve the Buddha, and to achieve supreme Bodhi. 

7 The disciple throws a garland of flowers on the mandala. He is supposed to belong . 
to that Buddha whose division the garland hits. Cf. T 18.250c12. 

* Both hsing-chuang (T 50.292c1) and pei (T 52.848b27) say that he was fully 
ordained at the age of twenty. Yiian-chao (T 55.88lal7) says that when he became 
an upasampanna, the ceremony was held at an altar built in accordance with the 
Vinaya of the Sarvastivadin School at the Kuang-fu Temple. Pei also says that he 
“ became fully ordained through the [Vinaya of] the Sarvastivadin School.” 

° Cf. TaKakusu, xxi-xxiii; Mocnizuk1, 3.2926a-2927b. 

*°See note 54 in Vajrabodhi’s Biography. 

71 This must refer to the P‘u-hsien p‘u-sa hsing-yiian tsan pe BE SE ETT Rae later 
translated by Amoghavajra (T 10, No. 297). It is a collection of hymns in praise of 
Samantabhadra’s ten great desires; to worship the Buddha, to praise the Tathagatas, 
to make offerings, to confess all one’s sins, to be pleased with the merits of others, 
to pray for the turning of the Dharmacakra, to pray for Buddha’s stay in the world, 
to follow the Buddha, to transfer his own merits to others. The Sanskrit text of this 
siitra was published by Izumi Hokei IRB in Bukkyé kenkyi PRET FE 9.2 (1928) 
and Mayira + 2— 7, vol. 2 (1938). Cf. Mocuizuxt, 5.4407b-4408a, WaTANABE 
Kaikyoku VE ETE Fugen gydgan san no nihon bombun ni tsuite Me BS A ae 
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others would have] spent one year. His quick comprehension was 
always like this. 

[Amoghavajra] had wished for three years to learn the method 
of the Five Divisions ** and the Three Secrets ** of the new Yoga ** 
doctrine; but since the Master did not teach it to him, he thought 
of returning to India. The Master then dreamed that all the 
images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of the temples in the capital 
went off towards the east.** When he awoke he realized that 
Amoghavajra was a real recipient of the Law and gave his assent 
to the latter’s request. Thereupon the Master imparted to him 
the method of abhiseka of the Five Divisions, the homa rites ** 


D HARE THU C, Kogetsu zenshi BH A AT 1299-827. The word Bhadra 
in the title is an abbreviation of Samantabhadra, and this work is quoted in Siksasa- 
muccaya as Bhadracaryad. Cf. Wrinternitz, History of Indian Literature 2.326-327. 
Cf. Orant No. 716: Arya-Samantabhadracaryapranidhanaraja. It is strange that Tsan- 
ning adds Weén-shu to the name of the text. Hsing-chuang (T 50.292c4), on the 
other hand, simply has 209%. Buddhabhadra PERE (d. 429 A.D.) trans- 
lated a text called Wén-shu shih-li fa-yiian ching 3CPEE FY BRAS (T 10, No. 296) 
which deals with the same ten desires, but they are attributed to Majijusri instead of 
Samantabhadra. Since early times there seems to have been a confusion between 
these two bodhisattvas. Buddhabhadra’s work, according to Yiian-chao (T 55.505c7), 
was usually recited by the Buddhists in a foreign country, presumably India, when 
they made obeisance to Buddha. This would also account for Amoghavajra’s study 
of this text in his early days. 

*2 See note 64 in Vajrabodhi’s Biography. 

78 See note 29 in Shan-wu-wei’s Biography. 

14 See note 28 in Shan-wu-wei’s Biography. 

*° Hsing-chuang (T 50.292c6) says that Amoghavajra had already reached Hsin-féng 
res a town to the east of Ch‘ang-an. Apparently he intended to return to India 
by sea. 

*° Homa is the rite of worshipping different deities by throwing offerings into a fire. 
Cf. Chin-kang-ting yii-ch‘ieh hu-mo i-kuei > al) TSR ne RE EL (T 18, No. 908), 
a translation by Amoghavajra. There are five types of homa sacrifice. The first kind 
is performed to remedy one’s own misfortune or any public disaster. A round earthen 
stove is to be used. The rite should be performed at dusk, which symbolizes rest and 
peace. The performer should face the north and everything should be in white. The 
second kind is to pray for the prosperity of either an individual or a nation. It should 
be performed in the morning, with the performer facing the east, which is a symbol of 
wealth. The shape of the stove is square and the color is yellow. The third kind of 
homa is performed to subdue an enemy. It is to be practised at noon with a triangular 
stove. The performer faces the south and the color is black. The fourth kind of homa 
is to summon those in the three worst gatis, that is, the gatis of hell, animals, and 
pretas. The stove is in the shape of a vajra and the color is red. There is no speci- 
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and the rites an Acarya [should know]. He also taught Amogha- 
vajra in full detail the * Vairocanasitra and the manuals of siddhi*” 
and so forth. Later Amoghavajra accompanied the Master to 
Lo-yang where the latter died in the twentieth year of K‘ai-yiian 
[732 A. D.].2° After the portrait-hall *® was finished and a posthu- 
mous title was conferred on the late Master, Amoghavajra planned 
to make a long journey to India and Ceylon, as the late Master 


once ordered him to do. 
He first arrived at Nan-hai-chiin PS%#¥#6 2° where Governor- 
General ih #8 2 Liv Chii-lin #)/E@% *? made an earnest request 


fication as to time and direction. The fifth kind of homa is performed to seek for love. 
The stove is in the shape of lotus and the color is also red. The performer faces the 
west and the rite is to be performed in the early evening. Different mandalas are 
used for different homas. 

** This might refer to the Su-hsi-ti chieh-lo ching, translated by Shan-wu-wei. See 
note 88 in his Biography. 

*8 This date is wrong. It should be the twenty-ninth year of K‘ai-yiian (741 A.D.). 
See note 56 in Vajrabodhi’s Biography. 

1° Tt was a popular custom during the T‘ang dynasty to worship a deceased master’s 
portrait in a special hall. The portrait-hall of some monks of the Pure Land Sect and 
T‘ien-t‘ai Sect are mentioned in Tsan-ning’s biography of Shao-k‘ang “> (T 50. 
867b28), Ennin’s diary (Dainihon bukky6d zensho 113.232a), and Cana Yen-yiian’s 
Ti-tai ming-hua chi (8.17a). For that of Vajrabodhi and Amoghavajra cf. Ch‘iian 
T‘ang wén 506. 12a-13a. 

2°Emperor Hsiian-tsung changed the name chou 4} (prefecture), a unit between 
the tao ##f and the hsien R¥ (district) to chiin # in 742 A.D. (T’ang-shu 5.21a). 
Hence Kuang-chou became Nan-hai-chiin. 

21 The full title of this officer is ts‘ai-fang ch‘u-chih shih 9€ 3) 16-1 , which is 
the highest civil officer of Ling-nan-tao APE. and he usually also holds the position 
of the Prefect of Nan-hai-chiin. Cf. T‘ang-shu 49b.6a; Wana Ming-shéng Fe, 
Shih-ch‘i-shih shang-ch‘iieh +4 Rite ( RIE ed.) 78.5a-7a; R. pes Rerours, 
Le traité des examens® 25. 

22 Instead of fE the text has (ME, which is wrong. Though we do not find a 
biography of him in the dynastic history, this name is attested in several other texts 
of the T‘ang dynasty besides Chiu T‘ang-shu. Chih-i chi $f 252 (cited in T*ai-p‘ing 
kuang-chi 487.4b) says that at the end of the K‘ai-yiian period, presumably about 
740 A.D., Lru Chii-lin was Military Commissioner Abe at Kuang-fu (for this name 
see note 20 in Vajrabodhi’s Biography). The pén-chi of Hsiian-tsung in Chiu T‘ang-shu 
(9.10b) records that Liv Chii-lin, as Prefect 7¢“f of Nan-hai, defeated the pirates 
in Yung-chia-chiin FFE in 744 A.D. 76 daiwajs tosei den FRAAN A HES 
(Dainihon bukkyé zensho 113.111a, 116b, also cf. Takaxkusv’s translation in BEFEO 
28.448, 466) says that when Kanshin made his second attempt to leave for Japan, 
he bought a battle junk 92 #P¥ from Lrv Chii-lin, who was then Governor-General of 
Ling-nan-tao. The name Be, however, is for Fe BE, which TaKakusv fails to cor- 
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for abhiseka. In the Fa-hsing Temple ##E*¥ ** he converted in 
succession hundreds, thousands, and myriads of people. Amogha- 
vajra himself prayed to the chief deity; and ten days later Mafijusri, 
constrained by his faith, put in an appearance. Before he boarded 
the ship the Governor-General summoned the great chiefs ** of 
the barbarians in the region of P‘an-yii, I-hsi-pin #4 and others, 
and warned them: “ Now the Master of Tripitaka [712b15] is going 
to South India and Ceylon. You are to warn your captains to see 
to it that they—the Master and his twenty-one disciples, including 
Han-kuang #26* and Hui-pien iF *°—get there [safely], and 
that the nation’s credentials [which they bear] are not lost.” 


rect. Hsiian-tsung’s pén-chi and Lu Huai-shén’s is Bett biography in Chiu T‘ang-shu 
(9.14b, 98.9b) say that he was put to death in the fifth moon in 749 A.D. because 
he had received many large bribes. On account of its convenient location, Canton 
during the T‘ang dynasty became an important seaport, where all the foreign merchant 
ships called and foreign merchants gathered (cf. NakAMuRA Kyijird Hayy ARE, 
Tdjidai no kanto BFREFRD JRE, SZ 28. 242-258, 348-368, 487-495, 553, 576). This 
was why the civil officers in Canton were likely to be avaricious; and Liu Chii-lin was 
no exception. Lru’s successor Lu Huan J&A was particularly known as an honest 
man, differing in this from all his predecessors. Cf. Chiu T‘ang-shu 98.9b. He is also 
mentioned in Tdsei den, but Takaxkusu fails to provide any further information in 
his notes. Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi (T 49.295cll, 375b1) is wrong in saying that Amoghavajra 
came to Canton in 741 A.D. on his way back from Ceylon. Chih-p‘an mistakes the 
character #§ for HF. 

2° This temple is not attested elsewhere. 

** The word Bia was applied in the T'ang dynasty to the chief of the aborigines 
in South and Southeastern China (Chiu T‘ang-shu 100.9a, 22b) as well as the chief 
of the foreigners from the West and the South Seas. *Iévara is called KE 
in Vajrabodhi’s Biography (T 50.712a4). For the foreigners’ settlement in Canton cf. 
Naxamoura’s article mentioned above. 

25 Han-kuang’s biography is found in T 50.879c. He helped his Master to translate 
some sitras. In 766 A.D. he was among the forty-nine prominent monks who were 
transferred from various temples to the Ta-hsing-shan Temple upon Amoghavajra’s 
request (T 52.830b1). In 766 A.D. he was recommended by his Master to go to Mt. 
Wu-t‘ai to supervise the building of the Chin-Ko Temple 4 Ba (T 52. 834a28, 
835c7). Some statues and mandalas of that temple mentioned by Ennin in his diary 
as made by Amoghavajra (Dainihon bukkyéd zensho 113.239b, 240a) were probably 
executed under Han-kuang’s direction. At the end of his biography Tsan-ning says 
that it is not known when and where he died. The only translation of his is a text 
for worshipping the yab-yum form of the Hindu god Ganeéa, who is called Ta-shéng 
huan-hsi tzii-tsai-t‘ien KPREA FER (*Maharyanandikesvara) in Esoteric Bud- 
dhism (T 21, No. 1278). 

2° No biography of him is found in Tsan-ning’s work. 
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In the twelfth moon of the twenty-ninth year [741 A. D.] he 
left Nan-hai on board a K‘un-lun ship #4 2° When they reached 
the boundary of Kalinga *JB@*° they met with a heavy storm. 
Each merchant, being terrified, tried to propitiate [the gods] by 
the method of his own country, but without result. All of them 
knelt down to pray for help and protection. Hui-pien and other 
disciples also wept bitterly. Amoghavajra said: “I have a plan. 
Don’t worry.” Thereupon, with a five-fingered vajra of Bodhicitta®® 
in his right hand and the Prajnaparamitasitra in his left hand, he 
recited once the Mahdapratisaradharani * and performed the rite 
[required for this dharani]. The wind subsided immediately and 
the sea became calm and clear. Later they came across a large 
whale, which, emerging out of the sea, emitted jets of water like 
a mountain. It was even more threatening than the previous 
calamity and the merchants were ready to give up their lives. 
Amoghavajra performed the rites as before, and told Hui-pien to 
recite the So-chieh lung-wang ching 2¥TEE 2? At once all the 


dangers disappeared. 

When he arrived in Ceylon, the king ** sent a deputy to welcome 
him. The guardsmen on foot and on horse were stationed in ranks 
along the street when he entered the city. The king, having made 


*7 The voyage to India from Canton was usually made in winter. Cf. Hirtn, Chau 
Ju-kua 9. 

28 Pettior (BEFEO 4 [1904]. 279-286) identifies K‘un-lun with Tenasserim in the 
northern part of the Malay Peninsula. Cf. also Petx1or, Etudes Asiatiques 2.261-263; 
Taxakusu, Record of Buddhist Religion xlix-l; CHavannes, Religieux éminents 63-64; 
Hirtu, Chau Ju-kua 31-32; Kuwapa Rokuro 3% FA ZN BB, Nanyé konron ko RATE 
a , Taihoku teidai shigakka kenkyi nempé SILA BAAR 1.135- 
150. 

°° This country is identified as Java. The name is probably due to an early coloni- 
zation in Java of immigrants from Kalinga in East India. Cf. Petiuiot, BEFEO 4. 279-86. 

°° For the five kinds of bodhis obtained by a monk of the Esoteric Sect, ef. 
Mocuizvuki, 2.1246c-1247c. 

*? See note 55 in Vajrabodhi’s Biography and Appendix N. 

*? This might refer to a short text which was translated in the Sung dynasty by 
Shih-hu as Fo-wei so-ch‘ieh-lo lung-wang so-shuo ta-ch‘éng ching es Pin eA 
SEPRRAREKE (T 15, No.601). Both BYR AE and YMA are transcriptions of 
Sagara. 

°° See below, note 38. He is said to have stayed in the Temple of Buddha’s Tooth 
(T 55.881b1) . 
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obeisance at his feet, invited him to stay in the palace to be enter- 
tained for seven days. The king himself bathed Amoghavajra 
daily, using a golden barrel full of fragrant waters. The crown 
prince, the queens, [712b29] and the ministers acted similarly. 

When Amoghavajra first met the acarya Samantabhadra #3, 
he presented gold, jewelry, brocade, and embroideries and requested 
the Master to expound for him the doctrine of Yoga in the Chin- 
kang-ting ching of eighteen chapters and the method of erecting 
an altar in accordance with the Mahakarunagarbhadhatumandala 
in the *Vairocanasitra. He also permitted Han-kuang, Hui-pien, 
and other disciples to receive the abhiseka of Five Divisions 
together. 

Amoghavajra, after that, had no regular teacher for his studies. 
He sought everywhere for the scriptures of the Esoteric Sect and 
[obtained] more than five hundred siittras and commentaries. There 
was nothing that he did not go into thoroughly as, for example, 
the samaya =BkHB,** the various deities’ secret mudras, forms, 
colors, arrangements of altars, banners, and the literal and intrinsic 
meanings of the texts. 

One day, for entertainment, the king ordered some [wild] ele- 
phants to be tamed.** Everybody climbed up the high [places] to 
watch, but no one dared come near. Amoghavajra stood in [the 
middle of] the street in *maitrisamadhi #8 * reciting *' [a dharani] 
and making mudras with his hands. Several mad elephants sud- 


*“The samaya in Esoteric Buddhism means the weapon or instrument which is 
usually held by a deity and regarded as his particular sign. Mocuizuxt, 2.1861c-186ab. 

®5 Ceylon was known as a country abounding in elephants, which from time im- 
memorial the people had captured and tamed. Sir James E. TENNENT in his Ceylon 
(1859, London) 2.271-401 has a special chapter dealing with this interesting subject. 
Also cf. F. Epcerton, The Elephant-lore of the Hindus, 16-22, 87-91. 

°° The text has (EF 5S3%4%3E , but the Chin-ling k‘o-ching ch‘u edition and the hsing- 
chuang (T 50.293a14) instead of fF have {£, which is correct. Pei (T 52.848c15) 
reads {£%%,[)%E which means the same thing. This kind of meditation is called 
=k or X= and regarded as a special type of samadhi. Cf. Mocutzvuxt1, 
2.1793b. Maitrisamapanna (Divydvadana 186) , a synonym, is also translated by I-ching 
as tz‘i-ting (T 23.858cl0). 

°? The text has only [] ff, but hsing-chuang (T 50.293a14) has AHP S 
Pei has (T 52.848c15) fi HB AB ED. For the Fo-yen t‘o-lo-ni and its accompanying 
mudra, cf. Mikky6é daijiten 2.1932a-1934b. 
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denly tumbled down. People all over the country were astonished 
by the story. 

Then he visited India, where he caused auspicious omens many 
times. In the fifth year of T‘ien-pao [746 A. D.] he returned to 
the capital and presented a letter from King Silamegha F #é 
Xm ** of Ceylon, and ornaments of gold and jewels, the Sanskrit 
text of Prajnaparamitasitra, miscellaneous pearls, and white cot- 
ton cloths H#.*° The Emperor ordered him to stay temporarily 
in the office of the Court of State Ceremonial. Later he was sum- 
moned to the palace to erect an altar for the Emperor’s abhiseka 
ceremony. Then he moved to the Ching-ying Temple ###¥ .*° 

It was very dry all through the summer of that year and the 
Emperor ordered him to pray for rain. The imperial edict said: 
“The rain must not last too long, neither must it be too heavy.” 
Amoghavajra asked to erect an altar [at which to pray] to the 
Peacock King.** Before three days had passed it had rained 
sufficiently. [712c15] Being very much pleased, the Emperor 
bestowed on him a purple kasaya [robe]** in a bejewelled case, 
and helped him into [the robe]. In addition, he was granted two 
hundred p‘i FE of silk. 

Once a great gale came on suddenly. The Emperor ordered 
Amoghavajra to stop it by praying. He asked for a silver bottle 
and applied some magic to it. Soon the wind calmed down, but 
when a goose in the lake accidentally bumped the bottle and 


88 This is King Silamegha of Cilavamsa (reigned 727-766 A.D.). Cf. W. Gertczr’s 
translation 48.42, Ts‘é-fu yiian-kuei TA set (KBE ed.) 971.15a, T‘ang-shu 
221b.14b. 

*°'Ts‘é-fu yiian-kuei (ibid.) has forty sheets of white cotton cloth Aj #tPG-+-aR 
Hirtu (Chau Ju-kua 218) says that this is the same word as the Turkish pakhta, 
which means cotton. Laurer (Sino-Iranica 489-490) thinks that it is derived from the 
Persian word dib, meaning brocade. Fusrra Toyohachi PU 22/\ (Menka menfu 
ni kansuru kodai shinajin no chishiki RAE ARAB (7B SZAREH AD Fnik 
Tozai koshoshi no kenkyi, nankai hen HAPQACYE PH ODFSE. BAHIA, 533-584) 
says that it was a kind of cotton cloth and identifies it with pataka in Pali. 

“° This temple had been known from the time of the Sui dynasty (cf. T 50.519b11, 
674a24), but its exact location in the city of Ch‘ang-an has not been ascertained. 

“+See Appendix O. 

“*In 689 A.D. Empress Wu first bestowed purple colored kasaya robes on nine 
monks. Cf. Tsan-ning’s Séng-shih-liich (T 54.258c). This color was chosen probably 
because it was the official color of the ceremonial robes of the higher officers. 
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tipped it upside down, the gale blew again with even greater 
velocity and violence. For the second time he was ordered by the 
Emperor to stop it and the same result was obtained with the 
same celerity. A style # Chih-tsang #9 was then bestowed on 
him by the Emperor.“ 

In the eighth year of the T‘ien-pao period [749 A. D.] he was 
permitted to return to his native country. When he arrived at 
Nan-hai-chiin, having used five post-horses,** an imperial edict 
was issued to detain him again. In the twelfth year [753 A. D.], 
upon the request of the Military Governor-General #ié4# of Ho 
[-hsi] and Lung [-yu] C09) HEC] Ko-snu Han *4F ,* the 
Emperor ordered him to go [to Kansu]. He arrived at Wu-wei 
in the thirteenth year [754 A.D.] and stayed in the K“ai-yiian 
Temple bi7t*¥ ‘7 The Military Governor-General and his sub- 


“® This statement is not true, since Yiian-chao (T 55.88lall) says that the Master’s 
fa-hui thie was chih-tsang and his hao was Amoghavajra. He called himself by the 
name Chih-tsang in his memorials to the Emperor (e.g. T 55.882a13, 24) before 
Emperor Su-tsung ordered that he should be called by his hao only (T 55.88ab2) . 

* An officer of the third rank could use five post-horses in travelling. Cf. T‘ang-shu 
46.18b. But according to the Ling 4, only four horses were allowed. Cf. Nua Noboru 
CFF, Torys shai BFAPFhIH 579-580. For the postal system in the T‘ang 
dynasty cf. Cu‘én Yiian-yiian PROC, T’ang-tai i-chih k‘ao BF{CEE HIB, SHNP 
5.61-92. According to Yiian-chao (T 55.881b11), he was permitted to return in 750 
A.D., but he fell sick when he reached Shao-chou fj where he stayed until 753 
A.D. Upon the request of Ko-sou Han, he was summoned to the capital in that 
year and was sent to Liang-chou after he had rested for more than a month in the 
Pao-shou Temple RBS. 

‘©The Military Governor-General of Ho-hsi was stationed in Liang-chou; that of 
Lung-yu was in Shan-chou ER a 

“° For his biography cf. Chiu T‘ang-shu 104.10a-14b. He was of Turkish origin, and 
may have had some special connection with Buddhism, as his father Ko-sau Tao-hiian 
Bp sc was selected by Emperor Jui-tsung in 710 A.D. to send Siks&inanda’s 
FE NL HEBE remains back to Khotan (T 50.719a15). Cf. Chiu T‘ang-shu 104.12a. 

‘7In 690 A.D. Empress Wu ordered a Ta-yiin Temple KE to be erected in 
each of the two capitals and every prefecture all over the country, but in 738 A.D. 
the name of all these temples was changed to K‘ai-yiian Temple by Emperor Hsiian- 
tsung’s order. Cf. T‘ang hui-yao 48.1la. Though we find the name K‘“ai-yiian Temple 
mentioned in many places, Hsiian-tsung’s order was not strictly carried out in the 
remote provinces. The names of Ta-yiin Temple and K‘ai-yiian Temple are both 
found in written documents discovered in Tun-huang (cf. L. Gmes, Dated Chinese 
Mss. in the Stein Collection, BSOS 9.1.23, 10.2.327). According to Yiian-chao (T 55. 
881b22) Amoghavajra translated Chin-kang-ting i-ch‘ich ju-lai chén-shih shé-ta-ch‘éng 
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ordinates all wanted to receive abhiseka. Several thousand people 
of high and low degree attended the ceremony. Han-kuang and 
other disciples were also instructed in the method of the Five 
Divisions. The Commissioner of Religious Affairs AS ** and 
K‘ai-fu BAF ,*° Li Yiian-tsung # ICE *° was also taught [the same] 
method and the Vajradhatumandala. An earthquake occurred 
that day in the temple where the ceremony was held and Amogha- 
vajra said: “It is [due to] the concentration of the audience’s 
faith! ”** In the fifteenth year [756 A. D.] he was ordered by the 
Emperor to return to the capital, where he stayed in the Ta-hsing- 
shan Temple KS3#F . 

During the early days of the Chih-té = period [756-757 
A.D.] the Emperor was in Ling-wu #3 and Féng-hsiang BA 
[to prepare for the recapture of the two capitals]. Amoghavajra 
often presented memorials to him, inquiring after the Emperor’s 
health, while in his turn, Emperor Su-tsung secretly sent messengers 


hsien-chéng ta-chiao-wang ching Sz Vil] J1—¥) AAC IA VE AFC AE KE HE 
(T 18, No. 865), of which Li Hsi-yen 44 composed the text. Cf. Orant No. 112. 
The Sanskrit name is Sarvatathaégatatattvasamgraha-néma-mahayanasitra. Amogha- 
vajra’s translation is a small portion of this text, of which Shih-hu made a complete 
translation later (T 18, No. 882). He again translated P*‘u-t‘i-ch‘ang so-shuo i-tzi 
ting-lun-wang ching EH Ar ae — JA (T 19, No. 950), I-tzi ting-lun- 
wang yii-ch‘ieh ching — $$ TA ia Er fm#E (T 19, No. 855) and I-tzit ting-lun-wang 
nien-sung i-kuei —*- JH tig Ax Gh REL (T 19, No. 954) which were all composed 
by T‘ten Liang-ch‘iu FY f3 fr. In the meantime he also rendered some short siitras, 
In the tenth moon of 754 A.D. the Kuchean monk Li-yen #iJ§ was sent for from 
An-hsi 4 PH to help Amoghavajra in translation. Li-yen came to China twice and 
died in Ch‘ang-an sometime between 789 and 795 A.D. Cf. P. C. Baccut, Deux 
lexiques sanskrit-chinois 340-345. 

*8 See Appendix P. 

“°The K‘ai-fu is the first rank of the twenty-nine Titles of Honor. The full title 
should be K‘ai-fu i-t‘ung san-ssii BAT fel] = Fy. Cf. T‘ang-shu 46.6a. This title 
was regarded as a great honor and after Emperor Hsiian-tsung succeeded to the throne, 
only four persons held it in fifteen years (Chiu T‘ang-shu 106.21b). 

5° See Appendix Q. 

°? Hsing-chuang (T 50.293b7) says that Amoghavajra told Li Yiian-tsung that the 
earthquake was due to his faith. 

°? This was a great temple which occupied the whole of the Ching-shan-fang yelp 
in the middle of the city. Cf. Ch‘éng-fang k‘ao 2.5b. In 764 A.D. Amoghavajra 
asked the Emperor to transfer forty-nine eminent monks from other temples to the 
Hsing-shan Temple (T 52.830c21) . 
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asking for ['712c29] secret methods. When the capital was recap- 
tured and the T‘ang dynasty reéstablished, the date was exactly 
as [Amoghavajra] had predicted. 

During the Ch‘ien-yiian #23 period [758-759 A.D.], he was 
invited to the palace to perform the homa sacrifice, and then the 
Emperor received the abhiseka of a cakravartin possessing seven 
jewels.** Once at the end of the Shang-yiian -E2U period [760-761 
A. D.] the Emperor was ill. Amoghavajra exorcised the evil spirits 
by reciting the Mahapratisaradharani** seven times; and as a 
result the Emperor was well the next day and paid even more 
respect to him than before. 

Amoghavajra asked for the Emperor’s permission to go to the 
mountains. Li Fu-kuo 4 © conveyed orally the edict which 
ordered him to recite siitras in the Chih-chii Temple #42 * in 
Mt. Chung-nan #£F3. One night when he was in the middle of 
his recitation, Mahasukhasattva A2¢6EHE*" was so moved that 
the deity’s hair [between his eyebrows] stretched out and emitted 
a light. It was thus proved that [Amoghavajra] had ascended to 


58 A cakravartin or universal monarch is supposed to possess seven kinds of ratnas. 
These are cakraratna (wheel), hastiratna (elephant), aSvaratna (horse), maniratna 
(pearl), striratna (wife), grhapatiratna (minister) and parinayakaratna (general). Cf. 
MocuizukI, 2.1922a, 4.3826a-3827c. It is not known how this special kind of abhiseka 
was performed. Could Amoghavajra have adopted the rites of the abhiseka of a king 
in India for his religious purpose? 

5*See Appendix N. For the recitation of siitras in the palace, cf. the biography of 
Cuane Hao ae $55 , Chiu T‘ang-shu 111.1la. For monks’ use of altars, dharanis, and 
mudras, cf. T“ai-p‘ing kuang-chi 98.la, 112.7b, 1380.2b, 289.4b-5a, 450.2a, Yu-yang 
tsa-tsu 5.7b, 14.14, Yu-yang tsa-tsu hsii-chi 2.6b. 

5° For his biography cf. Chiu T‘ang-shu 184.7a-9b. Also cf. T 52.829c7. 

5° This temple existed from the early years of the T‘ang dynasty. Cf. T 50.633a17. 

57 Mahasukhasattva is the personified deity of Mahasukha or Great Joy, which is 
obtained through the realization of the inseparability of prajfia and karuna. This Great 
Joy is also compared to the joy derived from sexual union. The erotic element is 
one of the characteristics of Esoteric Buddhism in India, but it did not develop in 
China (see Appendix R). This doctrine is treated in the Adhyardhasatikaprajnapara- 
mita, which was translated by Amoghavajra. Is it because of its content that the 
authors of Amoghavajra’s biographies avoid mentioning the name of this siitra? Tocanoo 
Shéun’s Rishukyd no kenkyi FE RRS DHF is a very comprehensive book about 
this text. A summary of this book is found in Bibliographie bouddhique, iv-v, 96-98. 
For the Sanskrit and Tibetan texts and various Chinese translations, cf. ToGanoo, 
28-35, 490-513. For the theory of Mahasukha cf. ibid. 417-440. 
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the stage next to that of siddhi.** Amoghavajra said: “ How can 
I seek my own release with the people still unsaved? ” [So he put 
off his own release.] *° 

After Emperor Su-tsung died, Emperor Tai-tsung succeeded to 
the throne and showed him even greater favor. When he had 
finished the translation of the Mi-yen ching #82#£° and the 
Jén-wang ching £-E# ,* the Emperor wrote prefaces to them. 
On the very day when these texts were officially announced, 
auspicious clouds appeared unexpectedly in the sky. The ministers 
of the whole court expressed their congratulations. On the first 
day of the eleventh moon of the year Yung-t‘ai A# [765 A. D.], 
he was promoted by an imperial edict ffill®Z to the rank of T“é-chin 
4#H£ and the office of Probationary Director of the State Cere- 
monial.” He was also given the title Ta-kuang-chih san-tsang 


KRB=R. 
In the third year of Ta-li X/# [768 A. D.], a ceremony of Bud- 


58 Siddhi is the last stage in a bodhisattva’s spiritual career according to the Esoteric 
School. Cf. Mocuizuxk1, 2.1951c-1952c. 

5° Hsing-chuang (T 50.293b18) has %# (C4, which would complete the meaning here. 

*°T 16, No. 682. This text deals with alayavijfiana. The Emperor’s preface is pre- 
served in T 16.747b-c. 

°T 8, No. 246. This siitra has a chapter called Hu-kuo-p‘in #1 in (Protection 
of the Country), where kings are urged to recite this siitra whenever there is any 
natural calamity or hostile attack. One hundred images and one hundred seats are 
to be prepared, and monks to an equal number are to be invited to expound and 
recite this sittra (T 8.840a7). Amoghavajra presented a memorial to the Emperor 
recommending a new translation of this text. His chief reason was its function of 
protecting the country (T 52.831b22). The names of the monks who helped him in 
translating this siitra are enumerated in his memorial (T 52.831b28). The biography 
of Wane Chin Ee in Chiu T‘ang-shu (118.10) says that Tai-tsung often fed more 
than one hundred monks in the palace and ordered them to expound the Jén-wang 
ching whenever there was any enemy invasion. According to Tsan-ning’s Séng-shih- 
liieh (T 54.253c), a copy of the Jén-wang ching was carried about a hundred paces 
ahead of the Emperor when he was on the street. It is said that this custom started 
during Tai-tsung’s reign. 

°? For the Probationary Director of the State Ceremonial, see note 111 of Shan-wu- 
wei’s Biography. The T‘é-chin is the second of the twenty-nine Titles of Honor. Cf. 
T‘ang-shu 46.6a. According to T“ung-tien (15.7b), all the officers above the fifth rank 
are appointed by an imperial edict called est and the certificate of appointment 
hence is called Hill ae Ae Ey. For the latter cf. Narré Kenkichi Aas Fi, Tonks 
shutto no t6 kitoi shingen kokushin Boa th +O RAAB EE, Toho 


gakuhd, Kyoto, 3. 218-62. 
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dhist recitations was held in Hsing-shan Temple. The Emperor 
[on that occasion] presented him with twelve quilts of embroidered 
brocade and thirty-two embroidered gauze banners, and also pro- 
vided meals for fourteen days for those monks who took part in 
the recitation. The eunuch attendants, the ministers, and the com- 
manders of the imperial army were all ordered by the Emperor 
to go there for abhiseka. In the winter of the fourth year [769 
A. D.], Amoghavajra asked the Emperor to issue an order that 
Majijusribodhisattva was to be worshipped as the guardian deity 
in the refectories of the temples all over the country. [713a15] 
The request was granted. This was because he did not have high 
respect for Kaundinya *%40 who was a Hinayana arhat.” In 
the summer of the fifth year [770 A. D.], when a comet appeared, 
an imperial order was issued to invite Amoghavajra to Mt. Wu-t‘ai 
HE to recite sitras. After the religious ceremony was over, the 
comet vanished immediately. In the autumn, when Amoghavajra 
returned from Wu-t‘ai, the Emperor sent a eunuch to welcome 
him outside of the city with a “ lion-horse ” 44-88 curbed by the 
Emperor’s own bridle and bit. Provisions for the journey were 
granted by the Emperor. 

On the second day of the tenth moon of the sixth year [771 A. D.], 
which was the Emperor’s birthday,“ Amoghavajra presented [as 
gifts] the siitras which he had translated and a memorial saying: 
“TI followed and attended the late Master of Tripitaka [i. e. 
Vajrabodhi] for fourteen years ever since my childhood, and was 
instructed in the doctrine of Yoga. I also visited India where I 
sought for [the doctrine] that I had not been taught and I found 
sitras and commentaries which amounted to five hundred odd 


°° For this purpose Amoghavajra presented a memorial which (T 52.837a26) says 
that in the Western countries Mafijusri is worshipped in the refectories above Pindola. 
It is not known why Kaundinya is mentioned here. Ennin’s diary (Dainihon bukkyd 
zensho 113.231b) tells us that Mafijusri’s image was placed in the refectory of a 
temple at Mt. Wu-t‘ai. Nevertheless, Pindola still seemed to maintain his position in 
the refectories toward the late T‘ang dynasty, cf. T 50.779b16. For Pindola cf. S. Livi 
and E. Cuavannes, Les seize arhat protecteurs de la loi, JA eleventh series, 8.205-216 
(1916). 

°* Emperor Tai-tsung, unlike his predecessors, did not celebrate his birthday; yet he 
received birthday gifts from provincial officers, cf. Feng-shih wén-chien chi chiao-chéng 
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works. In the fifth year of T‘ien-pao [746 A.D.] I returned to 
the capital. Emperor [Hsiian-tsung] ordered me to go to the palace 
and erect an altar for abhiseka. The Sanskrit siitras which I 
brought back were all permitted to be translated.” Emperor 
Su-tsung performed the homa sacrifice and abhiseka in the palace. 
The two Emperors repeatedly ordered me to collect the Sanskrit 
texts [brought back] in the previous periods, to repair those [pattra 
leaves] of which the [binding] strings were lost, and to translate 
those [texts] which had not yet been translated. Your Majesty 
followed reverently your deceased father’s intent in ordering me 
to continue translating and promulgating for the benefit of [the 
people of] all classes. From the T‘ien-pao period up to the present, 
the sixth year of Ta-li, in all [I have translated] one hundred and 
twenty odd chapters, seventy-seven works. [713a29] In addition, 
the catalogue of names of monks and laymen who helped in com- 
posing [the texts] and the abridged manuals for recitation were 
all copied. As it happens to be Your Majesty’s birthday, I rever- 
ently present them to you.” An imperial edict was issued to 
allow those siitras to be promulgated in the capital and the pro- 
vinces, and [they were] also to be listed in the [official] catalogue 
of the Tripitaka. Li Hsien-ch‘éng 46k °* read the imperial edict 
granting Amoghavajra eight hundred rolls of brocade, colored 
cloth, and silk. The ten monks who helped him to translate siitras 
were each granted thirty rolls. The monk Ch‘ien-chén ¥ 3K * pre- 
sented a memorial to express their gratitude. Other monks and 
lay disciples were rewarded with cloth ® in accordance with their 
merit. 

Once because of drought in the capital during the spring and 
summer season, the Emperor ordered Amoghavajra to pray, saying: 
“ Tf it rains within three days it will be due to your magic power. 


® See note 78 in Shan-wu-wei’s Biography. 

°° The name of Li Hsien-ch‘éng, a eunuch, is attested in Amoghavajra’s will (T 52. 
844b21) and some other documents (T 52.840b22, 846b25, 850c11, 15, 21, 25, 29). 

°7 For Ch‘ien-chén’s biography cf. T 50.736b-737a, where his memorial is preserved 
(T 50.736b22). He died in 788 A.O. in the Hsing-shan Temple. 

°° The text has 4% and the term YW in the official documents of the Tang 
dynasty usually indicates textile fabrics which had the value of currency. Cf. T‘ang-shu 
51.6b; Chiu T‘ang-shu 138.7a, 145.1la; T‘ung-tien 62a; CYYY 10.110-119. 
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If it rains after three days, the credit will not be yours.” Amogha- 
vajra, having received this order, erected an altar [to perform the 
rite], and on the second day it rained heavily and sufficiently. 
The Emperor bestowed on him a purple gauze robe and one hun- 
dred rolls of miscellaneous colored cloth. Seven robes were granted 
to his disciples and a feast to feed one thousand monks was pro- 
vided as a reward for his achievement. 

Amoghavajra presented a memorial asking the Emperor to build 
a pavilion for Mafijusri [in the Hsing-shan Temple]. He obtained 
the imperial permission as well as contributions from [Tu-Ku] 
kuei-fei C9448 ,7° Prince of Han ##,” and the Princess of 
Hua-yang ##% . About thirty million ch‘ien from the imperial 
treasury “* were donated. 

Amoghavajra again translated the Nieh-lu-t‘u-wang ching aS Be 
SEK .“* Gifts were granted by the Emperor one after another 
and [the messengers] were busy on the streets. In the ninth year 
[774 A. D.], from spring to summer, he kept on promulgating the 
subtle Law and encouraging his disciples. He talked frequently 
about the Bhadracaripranidhana BATT and the Ch‘u-shéng 
wu-pien fa-mén ching WES FY# which he, praising and 
admiring, repeatedly advised [his disciples] to recite: To those 
who had previously been taught the @ctrine, he told them par- 


°° Cf. T 52.841cl10, 844c21. The particular devotion to Majfijusri is one of the 
characteristics of Esoteric Buddhism as promulgated by Amoghavajra. Cf. T 52.834a5, 
Chin-shih ts‘ui-pien 133.4b. 

7° For this queen cf. T‘ang-shu 77.3a-b; Chiu T‘ang-shu 153.1a. The Emperor loved 
her so much that after she died, her remains were kept in the palace unburied for 
three years. 

™1 This prince was the son of Tu-ku kuei-fei. Cf. Chiu T“ang-shu 116.12a. His name 
was chiung 3J4 and he died in 796 A. D. 

7 This princess was Tuxu kuei-fei’s daughter. Cf. T“ang-shu 83.19a; Chiu T‘ang-shu 
52.8b-9a. Amoghavajra adopted her as daughter. Cf. T 52.843c27. 

78 Hsing-chuang (T 50.293c15) has JE JH. 

74 The text has BS KSEE RK , but hsing-chuang (T 50.298c17) reads BERS SE ER. 
Neither of these two names is found in the list of Amoghavajra’s translations in Yiian- 
chao’s Chéng-yiian lu (T 55.879a-881a) . 

7° The P‘u-hsien yiian-hsing must be another name for the P‘u-hsien p‘u-sa hsing- 
ytian tsan. Cf. note 11 above. The full name of the Ch‘u-shéng wu-pien fa-mén ching 
is Ch‘u-sheng wu-pien-mén t‘o-lo-ni ching HAE PPE REE, a translation of 
Amoghavajra. Cf. T 19, No. 1909. 
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ticularly to pay attention to the [following things]: the contem- 
plation on Bodhicitta,” ['713b15] the chief deity’s mudra, the 
intuitive comprehension ™ of the letter ‘a’ and the realization of 
the anutpada of the dharmas.” [Then, according to Amoghavajra, 
they] would reach Mahabodhi. [The disciples] were told again 
and again [in such a lucid way] as if he were showing them [every- 
thing] in his palm. 

One night he told his disciple CuHao Ch‘ien” to bring him a 
brush and an ink-slab: “I will make an abridged version of the 
manual on nirvana and cremation *° for posterity and [my] funeral 
ceremony should be held in compliance with it.” Ch‘ien knelt 
down and requested three times: “Will you be so merciful as to 
stay [in this world] forever. Otherwise whom should the people 
rely upon? ” Amoghavajra simply smiled. Before long he became 
ill, whereupon he presented a memorial in which he bade farewell 
to the Emperor. Imperial messengers were sent to inquire after 
[his health], and both physicians and medicines were sent from the 
Emperor. He was made K‘ai-fu i-t‘ung san-ssii BAT eA] =F] * and 
invested with the title of Duke of Su #4. Three thousand 
households were assigned as his fief.*” 


7° For bodhicitta cf. B. Buatracuaryya, Buddhist Esoterism 96-100; Mocuizvux1, 
5.4666c-4668b. 

"™'The text has [Aig%, while hsing-chuang (T 50.294a2) has JAZ, which would 
mean true comprehension. 

78 The ‘a’ sound and the letter representing this sound are important symbols in — 
Esoteric Buddhism. Cf. I-hsing’s commentary to the P%-lu-ché-na ching (T 39.651c5, 
773c12), Mocuizuk1, 1.2a-c, Hébdgirin 1-4. 

*° He is mentioned in Amoghavajra’s will, where the Master says that he helped in 
translating and copying manuscripts (T 52.844b24). According to CHao Ch‘ien’s 
biography of Amoghavajra (T 50.294c4), he followed the Master for nine years and 
his official title was that of Han-lin tai-chao BAR AG (T 50.292b4), i.e., a literary 
councillor for the Emperor. Cf. 7‘ang-shu 46.3b. 

°° For the transcription 3¢ FE and the theories about its Pali and Sanskrit forms, 
cf. MocuizukI, 4.3483c. 

®1 See note 49 above. 

°? The name Su was chosen because Amoghavajra visited Kansu in his early years 
and that part of the country came to be regarded as his native place. The Kuo-kung 
or Duke, according to Tang liu-tien ARN ( RE ed., 2.10b), is entitled to 
have three thousand households as his fief. This, however, is only given in name 
unless it is said that he can ‘actually eat the fief & BH: Usually the actual fief 
which one can have is less than one-third of the nominal fief. For this institution 
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Amoghavajra earnestly declined the honor, but [the Emperor] 
did not permit. Being quite displeased, he said: “ The saints seem 
to have extended their hands to console me. When the white 
moon * is full, I shall go. Why should I steal more titles and 


positions when I am dying? ” 

Thereupon, through the eunuch Li Hsien-ch‘éng, he presented 
to the Emperor as a token of farewell the five-fingered bell and 
vajra which were inherited from his deceased Master, a silver 
plate, and rosaries made of seeds of the bodhi tree and crystal 
beads. On the fifteenth of the sixth moon, he bathed and shampooed 
in fragrant water and lay with his head toward the east and facing 
the north in the direction of the imperial residence. While making 
a great mudra, he died in the midst of meditation * at the age of 
seventy. His religious age was fifty. His disciple Hui-lang & 
BH ® succeeded him as the Master of abhiseka. There were several 
others ** who knew the Law. 


ef. Nua Noboru, Todai no fishaku oyobi shokufi sei FFROHRR UF + Hil, 
Tohégakuhé, Toky6, 10.25-54. The biography of Wane Chin in Chiu T“ang-shu (118. 
10a) also mentions that the barbarian monk (see note 2 above) Amoghavajra was 
invested with title of Duke and was permitted to enter the imperial palace.’ T“ang-shu 
(145.6a) quotes the same passage, but omits Amoghavajra’s name and changes the 
character ff into .. Thus the statement specifically made of Amoghavajra is trans- 
formed into a general statement as to the Westerners from Central Asia. T“ang-shu 
often makes such changes as to occasion mistakes or confusion. Cf. Cuao I, Kai-yii 
ts‘ung-k‘ao 11.5a-6a. 

8° See note 58 in Vajrabodhi’s Biography. 

84 The text was YRAG ES HR. Hsing-chuan (T 50.294a10) has TEXEI EY 
BH. 

5 He is mentioned in the Master’s will (T 52.844b2), when he stayed in the Ch‘ung- 
fu Temple #2jifj. After Amoghavajra’s death he was transferred to the Hsing-shan 
Temple and ordered by the Emperor to direct the teaching (T52.850a19, cl2). Hui- 
lang’s name is put under the heading of Amoghavajra’s biography in the Sung kao-séng 
chuan, yet nothing is said of him. Since the last mention of him is dated the tenth 
moon of 778 A.D. (T 52.853a29), he may have died not long after that time. Kine 
Wei The. one of the ten famous poets of the Ta-li period (766-779 A.D.), has a 
poem with the title “ Presenting to Master Lang B” (Ch‘iian-T‘ang-shih 4.10. Kéng 
Wei 1.6a). In this poem the Master Lang is said to have come from India and served 
the T‘ang Emperor. He had been in China for such a long time that he lost his 
Indian accent. The author again lauds his strict discipline, saying that all the lay 
believers respected him. Could this Master Lang be Amoghavajra’s disciple Hui-lang? 

8° The text has RENTERS Be AX, but hsing-chuang (T 50.294a14) has BEANIE 
BRrAME. For the rest of Amoghavajra’s disciples see Appendix S. 
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Having heard of his death, the Emperor put off his daily inter- 
view [with his ministers] [713b29] for three days. He also appro- 
priated silk, cloth, and miscellaneous fabrics, in addition to four 
hundred thousand ch‘ien,* [for the funeral ceremony], and two 
million-odd ch‘ien for building a stipa. The Commissioner of 
Religious Affairs, L1 Yiian-tsung, was ordered to supervise the 
funeral ceremony. 

[Shortly] before Amoghavajra’s death, the monks [in his temple] 
dreamed that a precious balcony * of a thousand jén 1 had fallen 
down and the new Pavilion for Mafijusri had become dilapidated. 
[They also dreamed] that a vajra had flown up to the sky. The 
pond at the rear of the Hsing-shan Temple dried up without any 
[evident] cause.*® Fruits were produced on the bamboos and the 
flowers in the gardens withered. 

He was cremated on the sixth of the seventh moon. The Emperor 
sent the kao-p‘in Han Lru Hsien-ho #/fG#3 ° to make offerings 
[to him] at the temple. The official title ssii-k‘ung #4 * and the 
posthumous title Ta-pien-chéng kuang-chih san-tsang Ajaf IER 
1 =I% ° were bestowed on him. When the fire of the pyre went 
out, several hundred grains of relics were found and eighty grains 
were presented to the Emperor. The bones of the crown of the 
head did not burn and on them there was a relic partly hidden 
and partly exposed. The Emperor ordered the erection of a 
separate stiipa in his own quarters. 

Whatever Amoghavajra did benefited the world, but he showed 
superiority particularly in dharani. If we try to examine his stage 


87 The hsing-chuang (T 50.294a15) has a more detailed list of what was bestowed 
by the Emperor: three hundred p‘i of silk, two hundred tuan Dig of cloth, four hundred 
tan A of rice and flour, seven tan of oil, fifteen cartloads of firewood, three cartloads 
of charcoal, and four hundred thousand ch‘ien. The oil, firewood, and charcoal were 
evidently for the purpose of cremation. 

°§The text has $€4¢, while hsing-chuang (T 50.294a20) has $€iif, which would 
mean ‘ precious dhvaja.’ 

8° This is also recorded by Tuan Ch‘éng-shih in Yu-yang tsa-tsu hsii-chi (52a) and 
by Cuao Ch‘ien in hsing-chuang (T 50.294a22). 

°° Kao-p‘in is a title of eunuchs of the Bureau of Palace Attendants. Cf. T‘ang-shu 
47.14a. In other documents (T 52.849b15, cl6) he is mentioned as Nei-chi-shih 
ite. 

®1 For this officer cf. T‘ang-shu 46.4a. The office belongs to the first rank. 


°° The text has AYER IE A =FR. which is a mistake. 
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of Ksanti #42 ,°* we should fail to ascertain his rank. Emperor 
Hiisan-tsung previously had special respect for him. Once when 
a drought occurred, the Emperor ordered Amoghavajra to pray 
for rain. He said: “ We may have rain after a certain date, but 
if we obtain it by force [now], there will be a terrible storm.” The 
Emperor then asked his Master Vajrabodhi to erect an altar [to 
pray]. Just as he had said, the wind and rain [thus brought about] 
would not stop. Some residential districts and markets were 
flooded; trees were uprooted or felled. An edict was immediately 
issued asking Amoghavajra to stop the storm. Amoghavajra 
kneaded five or six earthen [dolls in the shape of] old women “ 
which he scolded in Sanskrit ['713c15] in the court of the temple 
where water was accumulated.” Soon it cleared up. 

Hsiian-tsung once summoned the astrologer Lo Kung-yiian 
to have a tournament of magic power with Amoghavajra in the 
hall for casual affairs S292. Amoghavajra ” often turned his hand 
- to scratch his back. Lo® said: “ May I lend you [my] back- 


°8 According to some Mahayana texts a bodhisattva’s spiritual career can be divided 
into five great stages, among which the second is called J[I4F or stage of preparatory 
disciple (prayoga). Four kusalamilas #¢4#f are to be cultivated in this stage. Ksanti 
or forbearance is one of them. Cf. Mocuizuk1, 2.1015c-1016a, 1862c-1863a. Other 
texts put Ksanti as the sixth stage. Cf. Mocuizuxt, 2.1890c-1891a. The use of the 
term here seems to be generalized to include the entire spiritual stage. 

°* The text has 4%, which means old woman. However, this story is also recorded 
in Yu-yang tsa-tsu (3.1la), on which Tsan-ning must have based his work. Instead of 
HE it reads Be, or dragon. Since dragons were usually prayed to for rain, it is most 
likely that the character 4 here is a mistake for Hb. T‘ai-p‘ing huang-chi (396.1b) 
in citing Yu-yang tsa-tsu also has fj. According to the Mu-li man-t‘o-lo chou-ching 
FPR ES PE REIL, translated in the sixth century (T19.658b), the T‘o-lo-ni chi- 
ching be wee EE of Atigupta (T 18.880b19), and the Ta-pao kuang-po lou-ko 
shan-chu pi-mi t‘o-lo-ni ching KORE SE EE HER, translated by 
Amoghavajra himself (T 19.625a9), clay dragons are used in praying for rain. White 
mustard seeds after being conjured with spells are to be thrown on the dragons. Even 
the pine tree in front of the stiipa where his remains were buried in the Ta-hsing-shan 
Temple was regarded as an effective instrument to cause rain (Yu-yang tsa-tsu hsii-chi 
5.1b). 

*> The text has kK, while Yu-yang tsa-tsu (3.1la) has a TK, which makes 
better sense. Tai-p‘ing kuang-chi (396.2a) reads Fk. 

°° This story is also recorded in Yu-yang tsa-tsu (3.11b). 

* Instead of Amoghavajra Yu-yang tsa-tsu has Lo, which is the same as the Sung 
and Yiian editions. Cf. the editor’s note 4 in the text. 

°° Yu-yang tsa-tsu, like the Sung and Yiian editions, has Amoghavajra. Cf. the 
editor’s note 5. 
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scratcher? ” There was a piece of decorative rock *® in the hall 
then. Amoghavajra struck the back-scratcher at the rock and 
smashed it into pieces. Lo tried several times to pick up the 
[broken] back-scratcher but failed. To the Emperor, who was 
about to arise and get it, Amoghavajra said: “Third Master = 
BB ,*°° you don’t have to get up. This is merely an image.” Then 
he raised his hand to show Lo that the back-scratcher, intact, was 
again in his hand. 

In North Mang Mountain there appeared a great serpent, which 
the woodcutters frequently saw. Its head, when turned up, was 
like a hill, and it usually inhaled the air with dew at night. Once 
when the serpent saw Amoghavajra, it spoke in human tongue: 
“T am [a victim of] my bad conduct. How could you save me? 
I often want to stir up the water in the river to destroy the city 
of Lo-yang for my own satisfaction.” *** Amoghavajra taught it 
the Buddhist precepts and explained for it the doctrine of karma. 
Besides, he said: “ You receive [punishment] because of your 
hatred [of others], how can you [now] hate the people [and kill 
them] again? My power [,however,] is suprme. You ought to 
think of my words and then this body [of a serpent] will be 
abandoned.” Later on the woodcutters saw the serpent dead in 
the valley and the evil smell spread out several li. 

Whenever Amoghavajra was ordered by the Emperor to pray 
for rain, he had no particular rites. Only one embroidered seat . 
was to be set.**? He would turn with his hands a wooden image 
of [a certain] deity a few inches [tall], and then throw it while 


°° The text has iF Re LA Ev ay and Yu-yang tsa-tsu reads Rt LFEA BEY. 
It is not known what this #44 was. The name FEA occurs in CHana Hung-chao’s 
FERS ll] Shih-ya AFE (164), where it is identified with ‘granite. 

109 This is the informal name by which Emperor Hsiian-tsung was generally addressed 
in the palace. Cf. Cao I, Kai-yii tsung-k‘ao 37.22b-25a. 

201 For #2 Yu-yang tsa-tsu 3.11b reads Jy. 

102 This is also found in Yu-yang tsa-tsu 3.11b-12a which has BRE (several seats) 
instead of one seat. This statement about Amoghavajra’s method in praying for rain 
is apparently contradictory to what is mentioned above. See Appendix O. Tsan-ning 
simply gathered materials from different sources and made no effort to unify them. 
This method of using wooden figures, so far as I know, is not found in any text on 


praying for rain. 
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reciting a dharani. When it stood up on the seat itself, [Amogha- 
vajra] would observe the corners of its mouth. [713c29] As soon 
as its teeth were exposed and its eyes winked, it would rain. 
During the period of T‘ien-pao[742-755 A.D.] Tibet F4# ,Ta-shih 
KE [Arabia], and K‘ang 5€ [Samarkand] sent armies to surround 
Hsi-liang-fu PYF 2°° The Emperor summoned Amoghavajra to 
the palace [to perform some rites] and the Emperor himself attended 
the ceremony. Amoghavajra, holding an incense-pot,'™ recited the 
secret words from the Jén-wang [siitra]** twice seven times. The 
Emperor then saw approximately five hundred divine soldiers 
appearing in the court. Being surprised, he questioned Amogha- 
vajra. The latter said: “The son of Vaisravanaraja MwA E 
is going to rescue An-hsi with his army. Please make offerings 


203 According to T“u-hua chien-wén chih [m2 FU BATE CAGE ed., 5.8b), 
Emperor Hsiian-tsung sent Cutt Chéng-tao HK to Khotan to copy the image of 
Vaisravanaraja and had Cui to paint it on the wall of a temple in 725 A.D. Lu 
‘Hung-shén 5h ta in his Hsing-t‘ang-ssii p‘i-sha-mén tien-wang chi Sa 
FHA =EGE dated 838 A.D. (Wén-yiian ying-hua 819.6a) also refers to the fact that 
Hsiian-tsung had the image of this deity painted on flags. However, the legend in 
this biography is entirely groundless. Tsan-ning’s story is doubtless based on the 
P%i-sha-mén i-kuei WhY> PA fii, a text ascribed to Amoghavajra (T 21.228b6). 
Marsumoro Bunzaburo EAS 3C =H in his Tobatsu bishamon kd FE PAY PAS 
(Toh6 gakuhéd, Kyoto, 10.1.12-21) gives five proofs to show that this story is not true. 
In the first place the text is doubtful because it is not included in the Chéng-yiian lu. 
Moreover, this story is not found in the body of the text but attached at the end. 
In the second place, the text says that this occurs in the first year of T‘ien-pao (742 
A.D.), which Tsan-ning changes into “the period of T‘ien-pao.” There is no record 
that An-hsi was besieged by an army of those countries in 742 A.D. Thirdly, 
Amoghavajra went to Ceylon in 741 A.D. and returned in 746 A.D. Then how 
could he perform such a miracle in 742 A.D.? Marsumoro’s fourth proof is that the 
text mentions I-hsing as the one who recommended Amoghavajra to Emperor Hsiian- 
tsung. Since this master died in 727 A.D., it is impossible that he should have 
recommended Amoghavajra in 742 A.D. And, lastly, this legend is not mentioned in 
Cuao Ch‘ien’s hsing-chuang, which could not afford to omit a story like this. CHAVAN- 
NES in his addenda et corrigenda to Documents sur les Tou-Kiue (314) quotes this 
story, but says cautiously “ Les ouvrages bouddhiques rapportent un événement qui 
devrait étre inséré dans cette note, si il [sic] était bien établi historiquement.” For 
this deity also cf. Hobdgirin 79-83. 

7°¢ This kind of incense-pot has a long handle. In the pictures discovered in Tun- 
huang we frequently find the donors holding such incense-pots when they are painted 
at the bottom or edge of the picture. Cf. Matsumoto, Tonkéga no kenkyi plates 
28c, 37a, 41b, 43ab. 

°5 See note 61 above. 
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right now and send them away.” On the twentieth day of the 
fourth moon, as one would have expected, [the local government] 
reported: “On the eleventh day of the second moon, about thirty 
li to the northwest of the city appeared giant divine soldiers among 
the clouds and mists. The sounds of drums and horns [were heard] 
as if mountains and earth were exploding or trembling. The bar- 
barian troops were astonished and collapsed. In their camps 
gathered [many] golden colored mice which bit asunder the strings 
of their bows and cross-bows.’ The pavilion above the northern 
gate of the wall was illuminated, and there [stood] the divine king 
staring angrily at the barbarian commanders who ran off pell mell.” 
Having read the report, the Emperor thanked Amoghavajra. 
After that the Emperor ordered an image of this king to be placed 
in the pavilion above the city gates all over the country. 

After Amoghavajra’s death, all the autographed edicts of the 
three Emperor’s were turned in [to be preserved] in the palace. 
Honored in his lifetime and lamented at his death, Amoghavajra 
was not rivalled in former or present times by any western monks 
who camed to promulgate the Law. It was Hui-lang who succeeded 
him. A stele of which the inscription was composed by the Censor- 
General #38" Yen Ying M25 ** and inscribed by Hsti Hao 
RIE *°° was erected in his own quarters [in the temple]. 

The author says: “ Among those who promulgated the Wheel 
of Teaching and Command #47 #i@"° in China, Vajrabodhi is. 
regarded as the first patriarch [714a15] Amoghavajra the second, 
and Hui-lang the third. From him on the succession of patriarchs 
is known [to everybody]. As time went on minor schools were 
separated one from another and formed many different sects. They 


106 For the relation between Vaisravanaraja and the mouse which is often represented 
together with this deity, cf. Matsumoto, Tonkdga no kenkyit 454-456, 470. 

*°7 This officer belongs to the third rank. Cf. T‘ang-shu 48.1a. 

*°8 For Yen Ying cf. T‘ang-shu 145.17a-19b. 

70° Hsti Hao was particularly known as a excellent calligrapher. Cf. Chiu T‘ang-shu 
137.1la-2a. 

*2°Tn order to deliver those wicked people who are difficult to teach the existence 
of many deities with devilish ugly forms, such as the Vidyarajas Af] =F , is taught by 
Esoteric Buddhism. They are supposed to act upon Tathagata’s teachings and com- 
mand eae to convert the people. Therefore this form of Buddhism is also called 
the Wheel of Teaching and Command. Cf. Mocuizukx1, 1.623a, 5.4779b. 
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all claim to teach the great doctrine of Yoga. Though they are 
many in number, I wonder why so little effect has been shown. 
[The development of this school] can be compared to [the myth] 
that Yii-chia “2% produced Ying-lung fH, Ying-lung in its turn 
produced the phoenix. From the phoenix onward only common 
birds are produced. How can we escape a change? 


AppenDIx A 


Khatun is the name for queen used by the Turks. Cf. Samratorr Kurakichi AB 
JTF. Kakan oyobi katon shdgd kd Fl YF RY ARRAS, in TG 11.307-354. It 
would seem strange that Shan-wu-wei should come to a Turkish king’s court in North 
India. Nevertheless, we have evidence that Turks did rule over Northwestern India 
and Northeastern Afghanistan in the eighth century, and that these Turks were 
zealous Buddhists. Hui-ch‘ao, a Korean monk who travelled in India about 726 A. D., 
tells us of Gandhara, a country in the vicinity of the present Peshawar, as follows 
(Fucus’s translation in SPAW [1938] 444-446): “ Vom Reiche Kaschmir gelangt man 
nordwestlich iiber die Berge in einmonatlicher Reise nach Gandhara FER AE. Der 
Kénig und die Truppen dort sind alle T‘u-kiieh, die Einwohner sind Hu (jf); .. . 
Dieses Land war friher unter dem Herrschaftseinfluss (4%) der Kénige von 
Kapisa Giipet nordost-Afghanistan); deswegen unterwarf sich der Vater (ay HIS) des 
T‘u-kiieh-kénigs (Barhategin) mit dem Truppen seines ganzen Stammes jenem Ko6nig 
von Kapisa. Als spiiter die Kriegsmacht der T‘u-kiieh zunahm, tétet er dann jenen 
Kénig von Kapisa und machte sich selbst zum Landesherrn, . . . Der Kénig hier 
ist zwar ein T“u-kiieh, aber verehrt doch gliublig das triratna. Der Konig, die kénig- 
lichen Frauen, die Prinzen sowie die Grossen errichten alle Kléster und machen der 
Kirche (= $@) Spenden. Der Kénig veranstaltet zweimal jihrlich eine Kirchen- 
versammlung; dabei stellt er seine persénlichen Gebrauchsgegenstiande, Frauen, Elefanten 
und Pferde alle zusammen als Spenden zur Verfiigung. Bei der Frauen und Elefanten 
jedoch liisst er die Ménche einen Preis bestimmen, und dann kauft sie der Kénig selbst 
wieder zuriick. Die iibrigen Kamele und Pferde, Gold, Silber, Kleider und Hausrat 
diirfen die Ménche verkaufen, und dadurch verschafft sich (der Kénig) selbst einen 
Gewinn. [The text here reads ]] 4> #1) #E, which means that the monks divide among 
themselves the profit gained by selling the king’s properties. The term Fil FE is only 
used in the sense of worldly profit, while the king gains by his generosity spiritual 
profit, which cannot be called by this word.] Dieser Kénig ist hierin nicht gleich dem 
der weiter nérdlichen T‘u-kiieh. Seine Séhne und Téchter handeln auch so; alle erbauen 
selbst Tempel, halten Kirchenversammlungen ab und machen Spenden.” About Udyana 
Hui-ch‘ao gives no information in regard to the race of the royal family, except the 
fact that the king and his chiefs are also pious Buddhists (Fucus, 446-747). Speaking 


™1 This is an allusion to the Ti-hsing hsiin HUFEZ {lll of the Huai-nan-tzit HERS. 
Cf. Huai-nan hung-lich chi-chieh YE PAYS FU4IEHR 4.160. For RG Huai-nan-tzi has 
FRE This passage is not translated by Evan Moraan in his Tao the Great Luminant. 
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of Kapisa, a country in the valley of the Upper Kabul River in Afghanistan, Hui- 
ch‘ao says (Fucus, 447-448): “Auch dieses Land gehért zum Herrschaftsgebiet des 
K6nigs von Gandhara; . . . Die Einwohner dieses Reiches sind Hu (§H), und der 
Konig und Truppen aber T‘u-kiieh. . . . Die Bevélkerung verehrt sehr glaubig das 
triratna, und es gibt reichlich Kléster und Ménche. Die einzelnen Familien des Volkes 
erbauen alle selbst Kléster und stiften sie der Kirche.” 

Further proof is provided by Wu-k‘ung #48, a Chinese monk who went to India 
in 751 A. D. and returned after forty years in 790 A.D. When he tells about Kashmir 
he says (Sylvain Lévr and Edouard Cuavannes, “ L’itinéraire d’Ou-k‘ong, in JA, ninth 
series 6 [1895]. 354-355): “il y a... le monastére du Ye-li-t‘e-le [t‘é-k‘in] (444, FB dee 
Hy) ; c’est le fils du roi des Tou-kiue (FER) qui l’a fondé. Et il y a le monastére de 
la K‘o-toen (FY H%) ‘(k‘atoun). C’est la souveraine des Tou-kiue qui l’a fondé. Il y 
a plus de trois centes monastéres dans ce royaume; le nombre des stiipas et des 
images est considérable.” In Gandhara, according to Wu-k‘ung, “il y a le monastére 
de T‘e-k‘in-li (Oe BYE) fondé par le fils du roi des Tou-kiue; le monastére de K‘otun 
(Katoun) [sic] fondé par la femme du roi des Tou-kiue.” (Ibid., 356-367). In Hui- 
ch‘ao’s time Gandhara was united with, and under the rule of the king of Kapisa 
or Chi-pin. About thirty years later, when Wu-k‘ung went to India, these two 
countries were still under one sovereign (cf. Livi, p. 349). Sylvain Livi and Edouard 
Cuavannes, relying chiefly on Wu-k‘ung’s reference to the temples built by the Turks, 
suggested that the dynasty reigned over Kapiésa in the eighth century and was Turkish 
by origin (cf. “Le Kipin” in JA, ninth series, 6 [1916]. 371-384). Their conclusion 
was confirmed by the information in Hui-ch‘ao’s itinerary, which was made known 
to the world in 1909 when Lo Chén-yii Hip published it in the T'un-huang shih- 
shih i-shu. Liv1 also identified this Turkish dynasty of Kapisa with the Sahya kings 
of Kabul in Alberuni’s work (cf. E. C. Sacuau, Alberuni’s India 2.10; Sir H. M. 
Exuror, The History of India as Told by its Own Historians 2.403-418). This theory 
is also generally accepted by Indologists. Cf. A. Sretn, Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, A 
Chronicle of the Kings of Kasmir (Westminster, 1900), 2.338 note j; V. A. Smrra, 
Early History of India 388. Fucus even identifies the Turkish king who first occupied 
Kapiga with Barhategin, who is mentioned in Alberuni’s book as the first Turkish | 
settler in Kabul. C. V. Vaipya is against the theory that the first Sahya dynasty was 
Turkish in origin (History of Medieval India, Poona, 1921, 2.199-201). His main 
argument is that, according to Hsiian-tsang, in 630 A.D. the king of Kabul was a 
kshatriya. This, however, does not prove that a hundred years later the kshatriya 
king had not been succeeded by a Turkish usurper, as Hui-ch‘ao reported. 

To return to our text, it now relates the miracle performed by Shan-wu-wei after 
his arrival in Udyana and before his crossing the Snow Mountain. We may take for 
granted that this happened in Udyana as Chih-p‘an understood it. (T 49.296a18 
“ Having arrived in Udyana, [he] expounded the [P‘i-lu-] ché-na ching. The assembly 
saw four golden characters p‘i-lu-ché-na appear in the sky.”) Then, is it possible to 
have a Turkish king in Udyana in the middle of the eighth century? Let us quote a 
passage from T“ang-shu “La septiéme année k‘ai-yuen (719), (le Ki-pin) envoya un 
ambassadeur . . . l’empereur donna par brevet au roi le titre de ko-lo-ta-tche-t‘e-k‘in 
(tegin de l’Arokhadj). Dans la suite, Ou-san t‘e-k‘in cha, se trouvant vieux, demanda 
que son fils Fou-lin-ki-p‘o lui seccédat. (L’empereur) y consentit. ... La quatriéme 
année t‘ien-pao (745), (l’empereur) conféra par brevet 4 son fils Pou-fou-tchoen le 
droit d’hériter des titres de roi de Ki-pin (Kapiga) et du royaume de Ou-tch‘ang 
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(Oudyana)” (Cuavannes, Documents 182; TP 5 [194].75). These kings of Kapisa 
with the Turkish title tegin evidently were Turks and fit in very well with what we 
have just discussed. Since Udyana was under the rule of the king of Kapisa in 745 
A.D., it is quite reasonable to think that the annexation took place some time before, 
and that the Turkish court which Shan-wu-wei visited about 716 A.D. was that of 
the khagan who reigned over both Kapiga and Udyana. No matter how unbelievable 
the story of the miracle is, Shan-wu-wei’s visit to the Turkish khan’s court would 
seem to be a historical fact. 


Appendix B 


If Shan-wu-wei took the Central Asia route to China as Hsiian-tsang and some 
other monks did, this Snow Mountain should mean the Hindu Kush Mountains. But 
he passed by Tibet and did not go through Central Asia, therefore this must refer 
to the Himalaya Mountains that lie between North India and Tibet. The route which 
Shan-wu-wei took is also an interesting problem. It seems that at first he intended 
to go through Central Asia, so he went northwestward as far as Udyana, perhaps 
even to Kabul. If he wished to go by way of Tibet, he should have gone to Nepal 
first, since that was the shortest way. Many monks who came to, or returned from, 
India by way of Tibet took this route as recorded by I-ching (Cuavanngs, Les religieux 
éminents 35, 36, 48). Hsiian-chao SER, who went to India in the late seventh 
century, wanted to return, but “sur la route du Ni-po-louo (Népal), les T‘ou-fan 
s’étaient massés pour faire obstacle et empécher de passer, . . . comme, sur le chemin 
de Kia-pi-che (Kapica), les To-che BK (les Tadjiks) arrétaient les gens et qu'il 
était difficile de les traverser ” (ibid., 25). So he had to remain in India. Shan-wu-wei’s 
change of route from Kapisa or Kabul to Tibet might also be due to the blocking 
of the former way by the Arabs. 

In the first quarter of the eighth century, especially between 711 and 716 A.D., the 
Arabs often invaded the countries in Central Asia, such as Kwarism and Samarkand, 
and those countries repeatedly asked for help from the T‘ang court (cf. Sir Percy 
Sykes, A History of Afghanistan 11.163-165; CHAvANNES, Documents 136, 140, 164). 
Further south the Arabs even sent a series of expeditions against the Turkish Sahis 
in the Upper Kabul, and these expeditions only terminated in 716 A.D. with the 
death of Hajjaj, viceroy of the eastern provinces of the Caliphate (Sir H. M. Ettior, 
History of India 2.413-420). This is also confirmed by the Chinese historians. In the 
year 720 A.D. the king of Udyana was rewarded by the T‘ang Emperor because he 
refused to codperate with the Arabs (CHAVANNES, Documents 129; Notes additionnelles 
sur les Tou-Kiue, TP 5 [1904]. 42-43). All these facts point to the possibility that 
Shan-wu-wei changed his route in 715 or 716 A.D. on account of the Arab military 
activities in North India or Central Asia. According to Wu-k‘ung (Livi and CHAvAN- 
nes, JA ninth series, 6.356), one could enter Tibet by crossing the Himalaya Moun- 
tains from the eastern border of Kashmir, which, I think, probably was the final route 
that Shan-wu-wei took. 


APPENDIX C 


Tao-ch‘ang was originally a word used to translate ‘ bodhimanda,’ the place under 
the bodhi tree where Sakyamuni became a Buddha. Later it came to mean a place 
where Buddhist ceremonies were held. In 425 A.D. the Emperor of the Northern 
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Wei dynasty sponsored the chih-shén tao-ch‘ang 22 WHIM which was nothing more 
than a meeting where monks gathered and recited sitras (T 54.247b7). During the 
Six Dynasties, monks were frequently summoned into the palace to recite or explain 
siitras, but it is not known whether a temple was established in the palace. In the 
year 613 A.D. Yang-ti of the Sui dynasty changed the name ssit = of all temples 
in China into tao-ch‘ang. This is not recorded in the pén-chi of either Sui-shu begat 
or Pei-shih 4é 4, but appears in Séng-shih-liieh (T 54.236c28) and Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi 
(T 49.362a12). The exact date is given only in the latter. In Tao-hsiian’s Hsii kao- 
séng chuan many monks of the Sui dynasty are mentioned as belonging to certain 
tao-ch‘ang, which shows that this change was at one time strictly observed. 

It was Empress Wu, a pious Buddhist, who first erected a temple in the palace of 
both the western and eastern capitals and called it nei-tao-ch‘ang As. The 
earlier reference to this temple in the palace is found in I-ching’s biography: “In the 
first year of Shén-lung wae. the year of i-ssti. [705 A.D_.], he translated the K‘ung- 
ch‘iieh ching in the nei-tao-ch‘ang in Lo-yang” (T 50.710c5. Also cf. Ch‘iian-T‘ang-wén 
396.11b). Empress Wu was a woman who introduced new ideas, institutions, and 
written characters. Therefore it is likely that she abandoned the old name ssi in 
favor of the new term coined by Yang-ti. Since the reign of Tai-tsung a certain 
number of monks were regularly engaged in reciting in this temple in Ch‘ang-an. In 
the year 790 A.D. Hui-kuo a was called into the palace and stayed there more 
than seventy days (T 50 295c4). The Japanese monk Ennin says that Buddhist images 
and siitras were displayed in this temple, where twenty-one monks from different 
monasteries at Ch‘ang-an were selected to serve by terms. They performed rites and 
recited siitras every day and night without cessation (Dainihon bukkyé zensho 113. 
263b). Taoist priests also stayed here and their ceremonies were also held in this 
temple (cf. Ch‘iian-T‘ang-shih 52 Lu Lun Eka l.lla, biography of Yeu Fa-shan 
HE PME in Chiu T’ang-shu 191.20a). 

The location of the nei-tao-ch‘ang is invariably given as in the Longevity Hall 
fA JR of the Ta-ming FHA Palace, one of the three palaces in Ch‘ang-an. The 
Longevity Hall was also called $4 (Wu-hsing chih FATE in Chiu T‘ang-shu 
$7.18b). The $e4E BE must consist of a group of halls and pavilions, but the name. 
was reserved for the main hall. Hu San-hsing first said that the Longevity Hall was 
primarily the Emperor’s sleeping quarters, and all such halls in the different palaces 
were called by that name in the T‘ang dynasty (cf. his commentary in Tzi-chih t‘ung- 
chien 207.9b). Yen Jo-ch‘ii apap and Hst Sung followed him (T‘ang liang-ching 
ch‘éng-fang k‘ao 1.7a, 19b). Hu cited three examples: First, Empress Wu had lain 
ill in the Longevity Hall in the palace in Lo-yang. Secondly, Su-tsung died in a hall 
bearing the same name in the Ta-ming Palace in Ch‘ang-an. Thirdly, the stanza “ -—& 
A+4H FeAE BFE NRL SF ” in the famous poem Ch‘ang-hén-ko ike 
by Par Chii-i 3 refers to the retiring hall $B in the Hua-ch‘ing Palace. 
But it would have been absurd to build this temple near the palace where the Emperor 
was living in retirement. The cvidence rather points to the fact that the Longevity 
Hall was primarily used for religious purposes. In the first place, there is no proof 
showing that the halls where Empress Wu lay ill and Su-tsung died were primarily 
for repose. If we examine the records as to the places where the Emperors died, we 
find that they could retire and die anywhere in the palace. The Longevity Hall may 
have been chosen as a place to sleep, but this does not necessarily mean that it was 
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used primarily and exclusively for that purpose. I am inclined to think that it was 
because the Longevity Hall was a place for religious ceremony, or in other words, 
served as a kind of temple in the palace, that Empress Wu and Su-tsung went there 
when they were seriously ill. A stone tomb-tablet (dated 716 A.D.) of an official’s 
wife tells that when she was very sick she moved into a Buddhist monastery in the 
hope that she might be cured by supernatural power; but evidently she died there 
(Chin-shih ts‘ui-pien '71.2a). Since both Empress Wu and Su-tsung were devoted to 
Buddhism, they may have been inspired by the same desire. 

As for the Longevity Hall in the Hua-ch‘ing Palace, there are definite proofs against 
Hv San-hsing’s explanation. First of all, we must make clear that Pat Chii-i in his 
poem does not mention or imply at all that the Longevity Hall is a hall for retirement. 
Both his poem and Cu‘in Hung’s [RRB Ch‘ang-hén-ko chuan fe tae merely say 
that Yane kuei-fei prayed there to the stars of the Cowherd and the Spinning Damsel. 
Late in the night, when no attendants were there, she and the Emperor pledged 
to each other their reunion in future life. Later playwrights who adopted this topic 
did not add anything new to specify the name of this hall (Pat Jén-fu H 8 of the 
Yiian dynasty wrote T‘ang-ming-huang ch‘iu-yeh wu-t‘ung-yii Ar hy PKR aA 
and Hunea Shéng PEF. of the Ch‘ing dynasty wrote Ch‘ang-shéng-tien). Nevertheless, 
Hv San-hsing was not the first one who misinterpreted Pat Chii-i. Cuine Yii, who 
lived only about thirty years later than the great poet, already did it (Cu‘tna Hung- 
chao #evR AB. T'ang liang-ching ch‘éng-fang k‘ao pu ii 4a, Ch‘iian-T‘ang-shih 
9.3. CHine Yi 4b). Both Wana P‘u’s FG T‘ang hui-yao (80.14a) and Sune 
Min-ch‘iu’s RBOK Ch‘ang-an-chih Fe #7 (P1 Ei ed., 15.6a, 7a) say that the 
Longevity Hall in the Hua-ch‘ing Palace was built in 724 A.D. for the purpose of 
worshipping the gods (presumably the Taoist gods). Cuina Yii in his own note to 
his poem says that it was a place for fasting and bathing for Hsiian-tsung, who would 
offer sacrifices to Lao-tzii the next morning in the Ch‘ao-yiian-ko BTC BH. which was 
also in the Hua-ch‘ing Palace (Ch‘iian-T‘ang-shih 9.3. Cuina Yii 3a). Some other 
contemporaries also described the Longevity Hall as a place where deities would 
descend (Li Ch‘éng’s cy os Hua-ch‘ing-kung wang-hsing fu ety ee 32K in Ch‘iian- 
T‘ang-wén 632.2b, Han Hsiu’s #¢ PK Chia-hsing Hua-ch‘ing-kung fu B22 Hts WA 
in the same anthology 295.1b). From the function of the Longevity Hall in the Hua- 
ch‘ing Palace, we may infer that the hall with the same name in the Ta-ming Palace 
was also primarily for religious purposes. As it consisted of a group of halls, naturally 
the Emperor and the monks could make it their living quarters. 


Appendix D 


The word mandala originally meant ‘circle’ and it may also mean ‘territory’ or 
‘region.’ (Tocanoo Shoun, Mandara no kenkyi 1-6, derives mandala from manda 
meaning essence and the seat under the bodhi tree where Buddha reached his enlighten- 
ment.) In the esoteric texts mandala refers to groups of buddhas’ and bodhisattvas’ 
images or symbols painted on the platform where each deity has an assigned portion 
of space. Hui-lin =H in I-ch‘ieh-ching yin-i — Yj RE (T 54.367b23) says: 
“Mandala means a gathering place of the saints. It refers to an altar where recitation 
takes place.” In China, however, the mandalas on the earthen platform came to be 
reproduced on cloth or paper. 
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There are two kinds of mandala, both with Vairocana Buddha as the central deity. 
The Vajradhatumandala, based on Ta-p‘i-lu-ché-na ching, is composed of nine divisions 
and contains a total of 1461 deities. (For the relation between the central portion 
of this mandala and certain figures in Tibetan pantheons, cf. W. E. Cuarx, Two 
Lamaistic Pantheons 1. xv-xvii.) The Garbhadhatumandala, based on the Chin-kang- 
ting ching, is divided into thirteen small divisions and contains 405 deities. This is 
the number of deities that appear in the mandalas extant in Japan, [but] it does not 
agree with the texts on which these mandalas are supposed to be based. A mandala 
represents either the images of the deities or their symbols, which are again divided 
into two categories: the instruments they hold and their bijas (seed). The bijas is 
the first (in the case of the Garbhadhatumandala) or the last (in the case of the 
Vajradhatumandala) letter of the dharani used in worshipping them (Tocanoo, 
Mandara no kenkyt 63-114, 189-208; Ono Gemmyo, Bukkyo bijutsu kowa ip 45 
Han 389-437). To enter into the mandala refers to the abhiseka ceremony by which 
one is initiated into this sect, and is then qualified to learn the secret rites and dharanis. 
For this see Appendix K. 

The tantric form of Buddhism has flourished in Nepal down to the present day 
(S. Livi, Le Népal 1.316-392; H. A. Oupriexp, Sketches from Nipal 2.131-205). H. H. 
Wiuson, Notice of Three Tracts Received from Nepal, TASB, 16. 450-478, published 
a synopsis of a treatise on the Buddhist rituals performed in Nepal. The text is called 
Ashtami Vrata Vidhana—rite for the religious observance of the eighth day of the 
lunar fortnight. It is interesting to notice the function of mandala in this text. It 
says: “In the present case the principal person propitiated is Amoghapasa, . . . but 
prayers are made, and offerings are addressed to all the personages of the Buddha 
pantheon, and to a great number of the divinities of the Hindus, especially to the 
terrific forms of Siva and Sakti, and to all the Ghutas or spirits of ill... . In the 
hall where the ceremony is held, various mandalas [sic. Wison has a note here: “ The 
mandala is sometimes an imaginary circle on the body of the worshipper; but it is 
defined here to be made with various substances, according to the means of the per- 
former of the rite, as with gold dust, or pounded gems, or stone.”], or portions are 
marked off and appropriated to the different objects of the rite, and a complete course . 
of worship is addressed to each. The following is what is directed for the Buddha 
Mandala: ‘ Let the sacrificer touch the Buddha Mandala with his forefinger, repeating 
. . . [invocations are made to the five Dhyani Buddhas and other deities.] A sort of 
confession is next performed. . . . This confession is to be said by the disciple before 
the Guru placing his right knee in the Mandala on the ground. . . . The worshipper 
accordingly takes rice, flowers, and water, and performs the rite, or sprinkles them 
on the Mandala” (TASB 16.474-478) . 

This text, though rather late in date, must be based on some older tradition. It 
seems to preserve the earlier form of mandala—a portion of the ground assigned to 
each deity in ceremony. This reminds us of the ancient way of representing Buddha 
in sculpture by his seat under the bodhi tree. Therefore, the word mandala can be 
derived from the meanings ‘ circle’ and ‘region,’ but Tocanoo’s theory to connect it 
with ‘essence’ is by all means too far-fetched. The worship of the whole pantheon 
at the same time is also an interesting feature, which may help to explain why a 
single mandala of the Esoteric Sect should include so many deities. 
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Appenpix E 


Tao-hsiian’s (d. 667 A.D.) commentary to the Ssi-fén-lii was an authoritative work. 
He was considered as the founder of the Vinaya Sect. For his biography cf. T 50.790b6- 
791b15 wherein this story is told with slight difference. In the end of this biography 
Tsan-ning says: “ This Wu-wei is not the one who lived in the K‘ai-yiian period. There 
might have been another Wu-wei who lived during the Chén-kuan A [627-649 
A.D.] and Hsien-ch‘ing He BRE [656-660 A.D.] periods” (T 50.791b25). Apparently 
this is an anachronism that Tsan-ning also realized. He may have adopted this story 
from CHENG Ch‘i’s $B BX K‘ai-t‘ien ch‘uan-hsin chi ba EMaRE (cited in T“ai-p‘ing 
kuang-chi 92.4b). CHinG Ch‘i lived in the late ninth century. The Ssi-k‘u t‘i-yao 
DG je HEE (ch. 142, Commercial Press ed., 3.2953) criticizes this book as unreliable. 
For this legend there can be two explanations. In the first place, when Shan-wu-wei 
arrived at Ch‘ang-an, he stayed in the Hsi-ming Temple, which was closely associated 
with the memory of Tao-hsiian. Therefore people invented this story to bring the 
two noted monks together. The second explanation is that Shan-wu-wei’s disciples may 
have invented it to show that their Master, so far as discipline was concerned, was 
even more strict than the famous Master of Vinaya. Li Hua in pei emphasized that 
Shan-wu-wei did not neglect the Vinaya ARR EEE (T 50.291b19) . 

Esoteric Buddhism in India gave the monks a ready excuse for relaxation in discipline. 
As soon as a monk knows the truth, that is to say, when the world appears to him 
as a dream without any reality, there is no more restriction for him. A stanza in 
Guhyasamaja, a fairly early tantric work (cf. WinterNttz, History of Indian Literature 
2.394-395) , would illustrate this: “ You shall freely immolate animals, utter any num- 
ber of falsehoods without ceremony, take things which do not belong to you, and 
even commit adultery ” (B. BHatracuaryya, Introduction to Guhyasamdja, viii). In 
China, on the contrary, all the great masters of this school were known as strictly 
disciplined. Ratnacinta was an early example (T 50.720a17). Amoghavajra was also 
lauded by Emperor Tai-tsung because he “held firmly the Vinaya” and “ guarded 
the Silas” (T 52.845c29). There were a number of monks of the Vinaya Sect who 
were at the same time interested in the esoteric teaching (cf. Ch‘iian-T‘ang-wén 226.3b, 
501.8a, 520.6b, 743.12a). There seems to have been something in common between 
the Esoteric Sect and the Vinaya Sect. The Esoteric Sect emphasizes what a monk 
does, while the Vinaya Sect also puts stress on a monk’s conduct other than medi- 
tation or speculation. It must have been due to this common view toward practice that 
these two sects were united. 


APPENDIX F 


According to Li (T 55.875b6), after he had been fully ordained, he studied the 
Vinaya texts of both Mahayana and Hinayana sects for six years, besides Prajna- 
pradipasastra (= Madhyamikasdastra; cf. Cuavannes, Les religieux éminents 17-18), 
Satasastra, and Dvddasamukhasastra. Then at the age of twenty-eight he went to 
Kapilavastu, where he studied the Sastras on the doctrine of yoga, vijidnamatra, 
and Madhydntavibhagatikad, under Sastra Master *Jinabhadra BE . After three 
years, when he was thirty-one, he went to South India, where he met *Nagajfiana 
HES, [who was seven centuries old] and a disciple of Nagarjuna. He studied under 
this master for seven years and received abhiseka. After he had learned thoroughly 
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the texts such as the P%-lu-ché-na ching, the Chin-kang-ting yii-ch‘ieh ching, and 
various dharanis, he returned to Central India. 

The legend that Vajrabodhi learned the esoteric doctrine from the seven-century-old 
disciple of Nagarjuna is a favorite story among the monks of this sect and earned 
him the position as the first patriarch in China (see Amoghavajra’s Biography). 
Many Japanese scholars of the present day still believe in the theory that Nagarjuna, 
the author of Maddhyamikasdstra, who lived in the second century after Christ, was 
the teacher of Vajrabodhi’s master (cf. Tocanoo Shéun, Himitsu bukkydshi 61-62) . 
I-ching records that Nagarjuna was proficient in dharanis, which, according to what 
he had learned, formed a Pitaka of 100,000 stanzas (CHAVANNEs’s translation, 102). 
He, however, does not, specify whether this was the Nagarjuna of the second century. 

No information about this Esoteric Buddhism is found in the Indian books, except 
a few fragmentary notes and colophons of some sitras. The Tibetans give a list of 
the succession of the gurus or masters of this sect. Another list is furnished by Kazi 
Dawasamdup in his introduction to Cakrasamvaratantra. Based on some correspondence 
between these two lists and the information in Taranatha’s History of Indian Buddhism, 
B. Buarracuaryya (Buddhist Esoterism 61-66) cleverly worked out a chronology 
of these gurus. It is by no means accurate, but it limits at least the activities of 
these gurus to a certain scope of time. According to him, Saraha (c. 633 A.D.) and 
Nagarjuna (c. 645 A.D.) were two of the early prominent gurus and diffusers of the 
doctrine. It is now generally agreed that this is another Nagarjuna (Buddhist Esoter- 
ism 67-68; WinTERNITZ’s History of Indian Literature 2.343, 392). Is it possible that 
Nagajfiana’s master was this Nagarjuna, who was confused with the earlier one because 
of the identity of their names? 

The Pala kings (eighth to twelfth century) of Bengal are said to have been pious 
Buddhists, and some of them were devoted specially to this tantric form of Buddhism 
(V. A. Smiru, Early History of India 412-418). Four sacred sites of this sect recorded 
in the Sddhanamdla were probably all located in Assam (BHATTACHARYYA, 43-46). 
Nevertheless, there was also a centre of Esoteric Buddhism in West India. Many 
Chinese monks who desired to study the dharanis went to West India in the seventh 
century (CHAVANNES’s translation of I-ching, 31, 77, 101). Lata in Southern Gujarat . 
was mentioned as a centre of this teaching (Himitsu bukkydshi 24-25, note 1). Our 
text here says that Vajrabodhi went to West India. Nalanda Monastery also seems 
to have been a centre, as I-ching stated that he was interested in the doctrine of 
dharani and [frequently] visited the altars there (CHAVANNEs’s translation, 104-105). 


APPENDIX G 


fi) -¥-[2q is a translation of Sitnhala. For the various transcriptions of the name 
of this island, cf. P. Pexuior, BEFEO 4.357-358; TP 13.462-464. For the relation 
between Ceylon and China at that time, see S. Livi, JA ninth series 15.411-429 (1900). 
Before Vajrabodhi’s visit to Ceylon, LU (T 55.875b14) records that he was invited 
by a king named Narasitnhapotavarman #3 AE (} imi Ze ek RE of South India (for 
the identification of this king see Appendix H) to pray for rain. The king was very 
much pleased with the result and built a temple for him to stay in. The southern 
part of this country bordered upon the seashore, where there was a temple of Avalo- 
kiteSvarabodhisattva. The bodhisattva [appeared] and ordered him to pay homage to 
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Buddha’s tooth in Ceylon and climb Mt. Lanka to worship Buddha’s footprint. Vajra- 
bodhi was also ordered, according to Lv, to go to China for the sake of delivering the 
people there and to pay obeisance to Mafijusribodhisattva. He accordingly went to 
Ceylon and stayed for half a year in the *Abhayaraja Temple 4a $3. Ee, where he 
paid obeisance to Buddha’s tooth and was honored in his turn by the king and his 
people. This king’s name is given as Srisila $2 UPS MR (T 55.876a24), whom Livi 
identifies with Manavamma, though no convincing evidence supports it (JA ninth 
series, 15. 3.27). 


AppenpIx H 


Sylvain Livi restores the name AEE (ina Z& Bk RE to Narasimha Potakarman 
and suggests that the correct form should be °varman (JA ninth series, 15.3. 419). 
The Chinese transcription, however, is correct, since the character BK was read *muat 
instead of ko, which L&év1 must have read. The same explanation applies to the name 
Isinavarman. The Sanskrit syllable var is usually transcribed as J *b'uat, as Buddha- 
varman, Gunavarman, and Sanghavarman are transcribed respectively PERE RE 
ASP and fF mPCHE (T 50.339a14, 340a15, 342b11). A syllable with a final 
t is used to represent the Sanskrit final r, which does not exist in Chinese, just as 
BE is the transcription of Mar Mani. Nevertheless, characters with an initial 
m are also used to transcribe the syllables with an initial v. The examples are aE 
*mji for va in yavana, ae *mijiot for vi in vistara (S. Jutien, Méthode pour déchiffrer 
et transcrire les noms sanscrits qui se rencontrent dans les livres chinois 151, 158), 
7 *muon for van in vandha, 4 *mjie for vya in vyaghra, ¥Z *muot for v in vru 
and vrama (P. C. Baccut, Deux lexiques sanscrit-chinois 20, 80, 89, 103). We can 
even find examples showing that the characters ba and 34K are used to transcribe 
var or va, i.e. ink for var in pravartta, x for va in valena and vadanam. (Baccut, 
6, 8, 23. For the reconstruction of the sounds of the characters in these transcriptions, 
cf. B. Karuoren, TP 19. 104-121.) 

KampayYasuI Joryi in his introduction to the Japanese translation of the Yii-ch‘ieh 
nien-sung ching (Kokuyaku issaikyo, Mikkydbu, 1.222) restores this king’s name as 
Nalasamghaputravarman, which is entirely groundless. The character # is used to 
transcribe both re and la (JuLien, 146-147). Although te tm are the well-known 
transcription of satngha, these two characters are also used to transcribe the name 
Simha, as Hsiian-tsang writes {fF fin e for Sitnhala (T 51.932b16). Other examples 
of the character fff for sitn are {J ji0) @E (Sitnhala) in I-ching (T 51.4b8) and fi 
in Shan-wu-wei’s biography. 

The use of {ff for Sitnha in this transcription is an interesting phenomenon of 
the T‘ang dynasty. Whenever they introduced a new foreign name which sounded to 
them like an old transcription of a foreign word (usually Buddhist), the old transcrip- 
tion was used without any modification for this new word. This is why we find many 
similar proper names which caused misunderstanding. For instance, UE ae PY was & 
well-known transcription for Brahman; but it was also used to represent Mran-ma, 
the name of Burma, which probably sounded like Brama. The name ok ib was for 
Persia in Western Asia, but Bassein at the west of the Irrawaddy River and Pasé at 
the northeastern coast of Sumatra were both called by the name wk IDF in Chinese 
books during the T‘ang dynasty (for these two examples cf. G. Frerranp, Review of 
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Lavurer’s Sino-Iranica, JA eleventh series, 18 (1921).279-293). The zanggi or black 
slave of the South Seas was called in T‘ang-shu f@i&, which was an old established 
transcription for samgha (Petiuiot, BEFEO 4. 289-291; F. Hirta, Chao Ju-Kua 149- 
150). Manichaeism was known as BER. and the characters eye were originally 
used to transcribe the Sanskrit word mani in Buddhist texts. 

Lév1 is right in looking for Narasimhapotavarman among the Pallava kings, but he 
makes a mistake in identifying this king with Narasiha in the Mahadvamsa who helped 
Manavamma, a king of Ceylon, to restore his throne (JA ninth series, 15. 425-426) . 
This mistake, as Livi says himself, takes its origin from Lewis Rice, who identifies 
Narasimhapotavarman with Narasimha in Vikramaditya I’s inscription without any 
proof (The Mahavali Dynasty, Indian Antiquary 10.37). We know that two of the 
Pallava kings bore the name Narasimnhavarman; the first reigned c. 630-668 A. D.; the 
second, c. 690-715 A.D. These are the dates given by R. Sewet in his The Historical 
Inscriptions of Southern India (35). V. A. SmirH and R. Gopauan give the dates 
with slight differences not affecting our argument here. Narasimnhavarman I was the 
one who made an expedition to Ceylon and restored Manavamma’s sovereignty. In 
other words, he was the Narasiha of Mahdvamsa; and it was in his reign that Hsiian- 
tsang visited Kajici (cf. Spwexu, 25; V. A. Smitru, Early History 495). Therefore the 
identification of this king with Narasimhapotavarman, who was a contemporary of 
Vajrabodhi, is an anachronism. 

According to an inscription of the Calukya king Kirtivarman II, Vikramaditya II 
(c. 733-747 A.D.), one of his predecessors, “slew in battle the Pallava named Nandi 
Potavarmma who came against him .. . entering without destruction Kaijici, . 
acquired the great merit of covering with gold RajasimmheSvara and other gods sculp- 
tured in stones, which Narasitnha Potavarmma—the protector of poor and indigent 
Brahmanas rejoiced by the bestowal of continual gift—had made (or created)” 
(translated by Lewis Rice in his “The Chalukyas and Pallavas,” Indian Antiquary 
8.28; also cf. Sewexu, 28). For gods the text has deva kula. Rice remarks “ Deva 
kula would seem to imply that they were images of gods, but there is no such god 
as Rajasitnha that I am aware of. It seems allowable to suppose that they were 
statues of deified members of the royal family. It is a common practice to erect a - 
linga in the name of the deceased king” (ibid., 25). 

On the other hand, an inscription of the Kailasanatha Temple mentions Rajasimha 
as the one who built the principal part of this temple, which he called Rajasimhesvara 
(cf. E. Huxrzscu, South-Indian Inscriptions 1.14). Hutrzscn’s identification (The 
Probable Age of Some Pallava Remains, Indian Antiquary 12.30) of this Rajasirnha 
with Narasimnhapotavarman (or Narasiha Potavarmma, as Rice writes it) in the 
inscription of Kirtivarman II is correct, but he is wrong in saying that these two 
names belong to Narasimhavarman I. The Pallava kings liked to be called by many 
birudas or royal titles, and each king could have more than a dozen such names (ef. 
SEwELL, 375-376). Rajasimha is one of the titles of Narasitnhavarman II (ibid., 376), 
therefore it is fairly safe to identify Narasimhapotavarman with Narasimhavarman II. 
According to Li, Vajrabodhi was over thirty-eight years old (see Appendix G), when 
he was invited by Narasimhapotavarman to pray for rain. Since he was born in 661 
A.D, the time when he went to Kafici was about 699 A. D., falling within the period 
of Narasimmhavarman II, who reigned approximately 690-715 A.D. Though this king 
patronized the Brahmans, as the inscription says, he might also be well disposed 
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toward the Buddhist monks. The shore temple at Mahabalipuram and the Kailasa- 
natha Temple in Conjeveram are good evidence. His favor shown to Vajrabodhi, 
therefore, is not an exaggeration of the Buddhist historian. As for the meaning of 
his name, Lewis Rice has a suggestion which is worthwhile mentioning. He says 
(Indian Antiquary 8.24, note 8): “Pota resembles some forms of Buddha. As a 
Sanskrit word it has the meaning ‘ the young of any animal.’ But there is a local god 
of this name. C. P. Brown says (Tel. Dict.) ‘he is a rustic god, like Pan, worshipped 
(chiefly by herdsmen) throughout the Telegu, Kannada, and Maratha countries: after 
him many men are named.’” The second explanation seems to be more possible, as 
many Pallava kings had the word pota in their birudas; e.g. Potaraiyan, Potaraja, 
ParameSvara-Potavarman, Iévara-Potaraja, Nandipotaraya, Dantipotaraya” (SEWELL, 
375-376). Since it is not likely that all these kings were Buddhists, it would be better 
to take pota as signifying local god. 


AppEenpDIx I 


For Lanka Mountain cf. Warters, 232, 236. Li (T 55.875c2) says that Vajrabodhi 
went southeastward to Mt. Lanka from *Lankapura #4 {)IR, where he stayed with 
the king. He passed by Ruhuna nee a] FHS (a country in the southeastern part of 
Ceylon; cf. G. C. Mennis, The Early History of Ceylon 23, 363-367) the king of 
which country believed in Hinayana. Vajrabodhi, being entertained in the king’s 
palace, expounded Mahayana doctrine, to which the king was finally converted. Then 
Vajrabodhi and his disciples climbed the mountain; which was full of wild animals 
and savage people. After seven days they reached the summit of the mountain, where 
they found a round stone about four or five feet high and twenty feet in circumference. 
It was on this stone that they saw the imprint of Buddha’s right foot. (This was 
the place later known as Adam’s Peak. The footprint has been ascribed to different 
saints by followers of different religions. Cf. Sir James E. Tennent, Ceylon 2.132-141.) 
There he entered into samadhi for one day and walked around the stone for seven 
days. The savage people used to break small pebbles by knocking them on the stone 
of Buddha’s footprint, and eat [the] broken pieces, which they thought would cure 
heartache. 

After one year, says Lit, he returned to the country in South India whence he had 
come and asked for the king’s permission to go to China. The king, [since he was 
unable to stop him, said]: “If you insist on going, I will send an ambassador to 
accompany you and present some tribute to the T‘ang Emperor.” Thereupon General 
Mi-chun-na was ordered to keep him company. The Sanskrit text of the Mahaprajna- 
paramitasitra and other valuables were carried by them as tribute. They sailed for 
Ceylon first and reached the port Po-chih-li #)3¥¥lJ in twenty-four hours. (PELLIoT 
thinks that the second character may be a mistake, and that this port may be identi- 
fied with Pieh-lo-li Sl ae or Belligamme, mentioned in the books of Chinese 
travellers in the fifteenth century. Cf. TP 30.308-309, note 3.) King Srigila also tried 
earnestly to detain him, but in vain. Vajrabodhi sailed eastward with the Persian 
merchants, who having come with thirty ships to trade with Ceylon for jewelry, 
desired to make a voyage to the East with Vajrabodhi. 

The Persian merchants were very active in the Near and Far East during the T‘ang 
dynasty (cf. Cuana Hsing-lang ie FAIR. Chung-hsi chiao-t‘ung shih-liao hui-pien 
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Fp 7G 20 Sih SOR ae Ba 4.67-92). Hui-ch‘ao’s account of Persia would explain the 


situation most vividly. He says (Fucus’s translation in SPAW 80.450): “Es ist die 
Natur der Einwohner, dass sie Handel lieben. Bestandig fahren ihre Schiffe vom 
Westlichen Meer zum Siidmeer nach Ceylon Ai +B und nehmen dort Kostbar- 
keiten (8p, wohl Perlen und [Edelsteine?]) ein. Deshalb sagt man von jenem 
Reiche, es bringt Kostbarkeiten hervor. Sie nehmen ihren Weg sowohl nach Insulinde 
Baw. um Gold (4) einzunehmen; auch segeln sie mit ihren Schiffen nach 
chinesischem Gebiet (7H) und kommen direkt bis nach Kanton, um dort grébere 
und feine Seide sowie Seidenwatte einzunehmen.” This description agrees exactly with 
what we have in Vajrabodhi’s story told by Lt Hsiang. 

Ceylon has had important commercial relations with both East and West since 
very early days. In the sixth century, Cosmas Indicopleustes wrote: “The island being, 
as it is, in a central position, is much frequented by ships from all parts of India and 
from Persia and Ethiopia, and it likewise sends out many of its own” (The Christian 
Topography of Cosmas translated by J. W. McCrinptez, London, 1897, 365). 


APPENDIX J 


The country of naked people seems to be the present Nicobar Islands. Cf. CHAVANNES, 
Religieux éminents 100, 120; Taxaxusu, Record of Buddhist Religion $8, Note on 
Some Geographical Names, 1; Hirtu, Chau Ju-Kua 12. UHsiian-tsang called it by the 
name Na-lo-chi-lo FHS HE RHE. which may be a transcription of the Sanskrit word 
Narikela, meaning cocoanut (Watters, 2.236-237, Hirt, 12). 

Orant Shéshin KG RUE in his Eché 6 gotenjikukokuden chi no ichini ni tsuite 
SHAK Beh O—— TMV TC (Oda sensei shdju kinen chosen ronshi 
7} FB SE AE BS REA BS GE 143-160) distrusts the old theory, and calls atten- 
tion to a passage in I-ching’s Record of Buddhist Religion which says (TAKAKUsv’s 
translation, 12-13): “Setting out southwestwards, one reaches (on foot) within a 
month, Poh-nan (Kuo), formerly called Fu-nan. Of old it was a country, the 
inhabitants of which lived naked (SEE: the people were mostly worshippers 
of heaven (the gods or devas), and later on, Buddhism flourished there, but a wicked - 
king has now expelled and exterminated them all, .. . This region is the south corner 
of Gambudvipa (India), and is not one of the islands of the sea.” Orant thinks 
that the #2 in JES FRB is identical with the country of that name mentioned 
elsewhere, and that it must be the same as Fu-nan, i.e. Siam. Nevertheless, this can 
hardly be the meaning. Taxakusvu’s translation is quite correct. If we take eg 
as a name of a country, it would be impossible to explain the use of 4-4 there. 
Moreover, I-ching refers to this country elsewhere in the same book (TaKaxkusu, 68): 
“ Besides India [the text here has PERZI*, Kis, for which this translation 
is not quite adequate], there are countries of the Parasas (Persians) and the Tajiks 
(generally taken as Arabs), who wear shirts and trousers. In the country of the 
naked people is different from that in the first passage cited before. 

Another thing that misleads Oranr is that I-ching says “On dit que ce pays 
constitute la limite sud-ouest de la province de Chou” (CHAVANNES, 120-121). 
Cuavannes has already remarked that “I-tsing rapporte un on-dit dont il est facile 
de voir l’inexactitude” (ibid., 121). Prtiror suggests (BEFEO 4.227-228, note 2) 
that I-ching might have confused these naked people with the PEIE H or naked 
barbarians who lived in the southwestern part of China. 
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APPENDIX K 


Abhiseka was an old Indian custom by which a prince was made a king by his 
father (Sir Monier Monter-Wiuiams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary 71). Early 
Mahayana Buddhism, in dividing a bodhisattva’s career into ten stages, named the 
last stage Abhisekabhimi, because when a bodhisattva attains this stage “rays come 
forth from the Tathagatas and consecrate him as Samyaksambuddha possessed of 
omniscience” (cf. N. Durr, Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism 283). The rite of ordi- 
nation among the Mahayanists, though in essence the same as that of the Hinayanists, 
possessed some features of its own. (Cf. Durr, 311-312; Kriydsangrahapanjika, cited 
in Hara Prasad Shastri’s A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Government Collection 1.123-126). At the end of the ceremony, the novice is bathed 
in the water of the four oceans, (catuhsamudrajalaih snapayitva, Descriptive Catalogue 
1.124.1.3) a custom which was apparently modeled after the king’s abhiseka. It is 
certain that the name of the last bhimi gave hint to the Mahayanists for the intro- 
duction of this procedure. A Mahayana text called Bodhisattva Pratimoksa Sitra 
(c. the tenth century A.D.) deals with the rite of ordination. Among the seven steps, 
the last but one is called acaryabhiseka (cf. N. Dutt, Bodhisattva Pratimoksa Sutra, 
THQ 12.2.265-266). Kriydsangrahapanjikaé also deals with various abhisekavidhi (De- 
scriptive Catalogue 1.121-122). Since this book still remains unedited, we know only 
the name of these abhiseka ceremonies. It is, however, among the Esoteric Buddhists 
that the abhiseka became particularly important, and came to be regarded as a rite 
independent of ordination. 

Atigupta arrived at Ch‘ang-an from Central India in 652 A.D. In that very year 
he had an altar built in the Hui-jih Temple =¥ A = to perform an Esoteric Buddhist 
ceremony to which Li Chi 2H, Yu-cu‘tn Ching-té it JE eS , and ten other high 
officials made contributions (T 18.785a15, 50.718b23, 55.562c14). In the T‘o-lo-ni chi 
ching (T18.814a-816b, 889a-891b), which he translated upon the request of his 
disciples, rites concerning abhiseka are introduced. Omura Seigai (Mikkyd hattatsu 
shi 2.212) says that this was the beginning of abhiseka in China. Evidently he reads 
something into the text, because all the three sources say nothing beyond Pee eS 
or PE SEX RG . For the former expression cf. TakaKusu Junjiré, BEFEO 29.49. 

Besides Atigupta’s work the abhiseka rite is also described in some other texts 
translated under the T‘ang dynasty, such as Bodhiruci’s I-tzi fo-ting lun-wang ching 
— = fie VE ay ERE (T 19.251a-252c), Shan-wu-wei’s Su-hsi-ti chieh-lo ching (T 18. 
620a12, 623c-624b). The text that deals with this rite in the greatest detail is Vajrabodhi’s 
Chin-kang-ting . . . (T18.239c-252c), which I think Vajrabodhi and his disciple 
Amoghavajra must have followed. Amoghavajra made a briefer translation of the 
same text in which (T 18.217b223b) the abhiseka rite is very briefly treated. There 
is also a manual preserved in Japan dealing with abhiseka (T18.189b-192b). On 
comparing it with Vajrabodhi’s work I found that it is only an abridged version of 
the section on abhiseka in the latter. Besides many details, the rites taught by other 
texts differ from Vajrabodhi’s work mainly in two points. Their mandalas are on a 
much smaller scale, and the dharanis in those texts are invocations to one certain 
deity. Since these siitras were translated earlier, they may represent an earlier stage 
in the development of the abhiseka rite. 
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Appenpix L 


The text has B>K4E, HBZPY. It is usually believed that Buddhism 
prospered in the T‘ang dynasty because of the Emperors’ good-will toward it. This 
is true only in respect to the later T‘ang dynasty. T‘ai-tsung, the second Emperor and 
the actual founder of the dynasty, officially preferred Taoism to Buddhism because 
he claimed to be a descendant of Lao-tzii, who had the same surname as that of the 
imperial family (T‘ang hui-yao 49.4a). In spite of the great favor shown to Hsiian- 
tsang by T‘ai-tsung and his son Kao-tsung, the petition of the monks who asked for 
official priority of position in an interview with the Emperor was never granted (Chi 
ku-chin fo-tao lun-héng 4674 4-34 tim BY. T 52.382b27) . 

It was in the year 691 A. D. in the reign of Empress Wu who usurped the throne from 
the Li family that Buddhism was favored officially and monks were given precedence over 
Taoist priests (7“ang-hui-yao 49.4a). Empress Wu patronized Buddhism primarily be- 
cause in a Buddhist siitra she found an ideological basis for the rule of the world bya woman 
(cf. Tscuen Yinkoh [i GH, Wu Chao yii fo-chiao FLEE HAHA, CYYY 5.2.137-147; 
Yasuxi Keiki, Sangaikyé no kenkyi 685-761). The monk Huai-i TER (Chiu T‘ang- 
shu 183.21a-23a), whom the Empress favored, created a great scandal at the time. 
After Empress Wu died, her daughter Princess T‘ai-p‘ing 7C2® also interfered in 
politics. She fell in love with a barbarian monk from Central Asia called Hui-fan 
3AM on whom riches and power were showered. He received official titles and owned 
businesses as far away as Chiang-nan YI.Pj and Chien-nan S|. He was allowed 
to enter the palace freely. Emperor Chung-tsung, Princess T‘ai-p‘ing’s brother, even 
visited his house incognito (cf. T‘ang-shu 91.3b, 183.19b). Hsiian-tsung, who upset 
the Wu regime and reéstablished the authority of the Li family, naturally had not 
the most pleasant feeling toward Buddhism. This is why we find so many edicts 
issued in the early years of the K‘ai-yiian period (713-741 A.D.) for controlling or 
even oppressing Buddhism. (There are five of them, all issued in the K‘ai-yiian 
period, preserved in the Tang ta-chao-ling chi FEAR 4E, and eight in Ch‘iian- | 
T‘ang-wén, where no date is given. Two in the latter collection are the same as those 
in the former.) 

An incident which occurred in 724 A.D. put Buddhist monks in an even more 
unfavorable condition. Empress Wana, Hsiian-tsung’s wife, being anxious to have a 
son, hired a monk who made sacrifice to the Dipper Stars and prophesied that a son 
would be born to her and she would be as powerful as Empress Wu. This was dis- 
covered by the Emperor, who became very angry and deposed the Empress (cf. 
Chiu T‘ang-shu 51.17b). The method of this monk seems to have been based on 
some esoteric texts, such as the Pei-tou ch‘i-hsing hu-mo-fa 4b>}--+ Aime REE 
(T 21, No. 1310). The movement of deporting the Western monks, however, took 
place later in 740 A.D. According to Chéng-yiian lu (T 55.878c18), it was due to 
the rebellion of Lrv Chih-ch‘éng 31) JX who had, as his conspirer, a monk named 
Pao-hua P¥4#E. After the rebellion was subdued, all the barbarian monks were 
deported. Dharmacandra, an Indian monk, was allowed to stay by special permission. 
It is interesting to compare this with Vajrabodhi’s answer to his attendant. 
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AppenpIx M 


Hsing-chuang says that he became Vajrabodhi’s disciple at the age of thirteen 
(T 50.292b23) and pei says that at thirteen he went to Ch‘ang-an where he met 
Vajrabodhi (T 52.848b23). It is evident that he became a monk after he had left 
Samarkand. An account of the religious beliefs in those countries during the eighth 
century is preserved in the itinerary of Hui-ch‘ao, a disciple of Amoghavajra. Accord- 
ing to him (Fucus’s translation, SPAW [1938].452), the people in Samarkand and 
five other countries all followed Zoroaster’s teaching and did not recognize Buddhism. 
Samarkand had one Buddhist temple and one monk, yet the people showed no respect 
to Buddhism. This, however, does not mean that the people of Samarkand were anti- 
Buddhist after they had left their own country. On the contrary, we know of several 
cases like that of Amoghavajra. Fa-tsang Ete, a great Master of the Hua-yen Aye fiz 
sect, was from Samarkand (T 50.732a11). CHune Lu $a tit (late T‘ang dynasty) 
in his Ch‘ien-ting lu Bu 4 Bk (Bini. series 16, ts‘é 9, p. 25a) tells of a monk 
named Tao-chao 341% whose surname was K‘anc. He lived in the middle of the 
eighth century and declared himself to be a native of Lan-chou BH. He may also 
have some connection with Samarkand. The monk Tao-hsien 324 4}lj of the Sui dynasty 
had been a merchant from Samarkand before he was converted. Tao-hsiian (T 50. 
65la5) says that he travelled extensively on business. Ch‘i-yen lu FE BAK (cited in 
T‘ai-p‘ing kuang-chi 248.5a) has a story about a monk in the Sui dynasty. His father, 
as the text reads, was a shang-hu 7S BA. which means a merchant from Central Asia. 
It is said that he was born in China, yet his appearance and manners were those of a 
foreigner. Amoghavajra’s uncle, in all probability, may also have been a shang-hu. 
(The Western merchants were also called hsing-hu Sj during the T‘ang dynasty. 
Cf. Hanepa Toru AAs, Koko mydgi ké RY BS in Ikeuchi hakasa kanreki 
kinen toydshi rons Hh PY TRAC ERE AS HE ABE 675-780.) 

Yiian-chao in his Chéng-yiian lu (T 55.881a15) says that Amoghavajra met Vajra- 
bodhi in Java fijYZEfY in 718 A.D. at the age of fourteen, and became the latter’s 
disciple. He travelled in the countries of the South Seas with his Master and arrived 
at Lo-yang in 720 A.D. This version contradicts both CHao Ch‘ien’s hsing-chuang 
and Fei-hsi’s pei. Nevertheless, it seems to me that Yiian-chao is right. Hsing-chuang 
and pei say that Amoghavajra met Vajrabodhi at Ch‘ang-an when the former was 
thirteen years old. Since he was born in 705 A.D. (T 55.881a13), his thirteenth birth- 
day must at the latest have fallen at the end of 718 A.D. If they counted in the 
Chinese way, he could have been thirteen years old in 717 A.D. Now, when we look 
at Vajrabodhi’s biography, we know that he landed at Canton in 719 A.D. and 
arrived at Lo-yang in 720 A.D. His arrival at Ch‘ang-an must have been still later, 
because the usual route from the south to the capital in the T‘ang dynasty was to go 
to Lo-yang first by the Pien TF River, and then from Lo-yang westward by land to 
Ch‘ang-an. Then, how could Amoghavajra have met his Master at Ch‘ang-an in 717 
or 718 A. D.? 

Amoghavajra himself said in his will (T 52.846b4) and one of his memorials (T 55. 
749c21) that he had kept his Master’s company ever since his boyhood for twenty-four 
years. If we trace back twenty-four years from 741 A.D., the year of Vajrabodhi’s 
death (see note 56 in Vajrabodhi’s Biography), it would be 717 A.D. when he first 
met his Master. Vajrabodhi’s biography says that after he had left Ceylon, he travelled 
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through more than twenty countries before he reached China. It is very possible that 
he had his sojourn in Java during 717 or 718 A.D. when Amoghavajra became his 
disciple. If Amoghavajra’s uncle was a merchant from Samarkand, we should not be 
surprised at finding him in Java, where he could certainly make great profit. It is 
strange that both Cuao Ch‘ien and Fei-hsi omitted Amoghavajra’s trip to the South 
Seas. Probably they did not like to associate their Master with commerce, which was 
traditionally held in contempt by Chinese scholars. Both hsing-chuang and pei say 
that he was tonsured when he was fifteen years old (T 50.292b26, 52.848b27). He may 
have been first Vajrabodhi’s lay attendant, and later initiated into the sangha at the 
age of fifteen. 


AppenDIxX N 


The Mahdpratisaradharani was first translated by Rathacinta (d. 721 A.D. T 20, 
No. 1154). Amoghavajra made another translation of the sitra with a new trans- 
literation of the dharani (T 20, No. 1153). In 758 A.D. he presented to Emperor 
Su-tsung a copy of this dharani and requested the Emperor to carry it with him 
(T 52.829b2). According to the siitra (T 20.621c17), the dharani is to be placed at 
different parts of the body (i.e. head, arm, etc.), depending upon user and purpose. 
Besides the dharani itself, various mandalas and mudras are to be painted on the 
same sheet. For the actual objects cf. Matsumoto Eiichi, Tonkéga no kenkyit 598-603, 
Plates 158-160. This custom was carried on until the time of the early Sung dynasty. 
A small sheet of paper with this dharani printed in wooden blocks dated 980 A.D., 
was found in Tun-huang and it was apparently also made for carrying (Cu1anc Fu 
WEF, Sha-chou wén-lu YIN 3B 42b, Marsumoro, 604-609) . 

Another very popular dharani of the Esoteric Sect was the Usnisavijayadharani 
fe VAS BE HEE , which was first translated by Buddhapali (T 19, No. 967) in the 
late seventh century. Some monks worked on it again later and made new trans- 
literations of the dharani (T 19, Nos. 968-971, 974). The Sanskrit text preserved in 
Japan was edited by Frederick Max Miuurr and Bunyiu Nangiéd in The Ancient 
Palm-Leaves, Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, part III (Oxford, 1889). Shan-wu- 
wei and Amoghavajra each translated a manual about this dharani (T 19, Nos. 972- © 
973). These manuals teach how to prepare the picture of the dharani as a personified 
deity, and how to make various mudras in reciting. Above all, they enumerate what 
desires can be granted by reciting this dharani and how many times it should be 
recited. Certain rites are required to accompany the reciting in order to obtain the 
fulfilment of certain desires. Amoghavajra presented a copy of this dharani to 
Emperor Tai-tsung in 762 A.D. on the latter’s birthday and advised him to carry it 
with him (T 52.829c18). In 776 A.D. Tai-tsung issued an edict ordering monks and 
nuns of the country to memorize the Usnisavijayadhaérani within one month. From 
then on they were to recite it twenty-one times every day, and to report to the 
Emperor in the beginning of each year how many times they had recited it in the 
past year (T 52.852c10). The recital for twenty-one times is assigned in Shan-wu-wei’s 
manual for most purposes (T 19.373b-375b) . 

Ennin (diary of the seventh moon of 844 A.D.), in describing the persecution of 
monks by Wu-tsung, says that all the stone pillars (for the name ffi or dhavaja 
used for stone pillars, cf. Matsumoto Bunzaburé, Chésen no dé ni tsuite HED 
(THREW TC in Bukkydshi ron PPA SP MZ 422-447) engraved with this dharani were 
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destroyed as well as the monasteries (Dainihon bukkyéd zensho 113.265a; also cf. 
Chiian-T‘ang-wén 788.13a). Since he makes special mention of these stone pillars, 
they must have existed in great numbers prior to Wu-tsung’s time. According to 
Ennin and Li Chieh = Fi (Dainihon bukkyé zensho 113.27%5a, Ch‘iian-T‘ang-wén 
788.13a), the destruction of monasteries and statues was carried out quite thoroughly 
in places far from Ch‘ang-an. This accounts for the scarcity of these stone pillars 
today. Nevertheless, Wana Ch‘ang =F. 74 collected more than sixty rubbings of this 
dharani inscribed on stone pillars. Unfortunately he did not publish these in his 
Chin-shih ts‘ui-pien (67.8b). The great collection after Wang’s work is Lu Tséng- 
hsiang’s BEDE RE Pa-ch‘tung-shih chin-shih pu-chéng, which includes seven pillars dated 
in the Hsien-t'ung RO period (860-873 A. D.), besides a few dated earlier (all these 
inscriptions are in vol. 8 of Lu’s work). Evidently the belief in this dharani revived 
when Buddhism had been restored after Wu-tsung’s death. 

Hst Ti-shan #7 HB] in Ta-chung-ch‘ing k‘o-wén shih-tai kuan-chien APB 
BHR FL YCHP 18.1-54, lists sixteen different existent versions of this dharani 
preserved in China and Japan. They differ from one another in many points, especially 
the characters used for transliteration. There are, however, two more versions un- 
noticed by Professor Hst. One is on a pillar erected in 842 A.D., the text of which 
is included in Chin-shih hsii-pien @z7i$ia (FF 3E WH ed.) 11.1a. Though it 
claims to be based on Buddhapali’s transliteration, it differs from the latter and other 
versions in many respects. The other was discovered in Tun-huang and edited by 
Lo Chén-yii in Ch‘én-han-lou ts‘ung-shu ROLE. It is said to be based on 
Amoghavajra’s transcription, but differs from the version in Taishé Tripitaka (19, 
No. 972) in many points. The inscription discussed in Professor’s Hsi’s article, as he 
says, must have been engraved later than 1403 A.D. on the patra which the Chinese 
have wrongly called by the name ch‘ing. But it is also significant that whoever did 
this in the fifteenth century knew that the Usnisavijayadhadrani was popular in the 
late T‘ang dynasty and suitable to be inscribed on a patra dated 851 A.D. For this 
dharani also cf. OcrHara Unrai TUBA , Sonsh6 darani no kenkyi FE HE 
JED. Ogihara Unrai bunshi PK Jit BAK 3c HE 809-834. It was said that the 
shadow of the pillar with this dharani would be a blessing to those who happened to 
pass under it (Pa-ch‘iung-shih chin-shih pu-chéng 47.12a-b). This may explain why 
the form of pillar was adopted. Some lay believers made rubbings from the pillars 
and distributed them to others to recite (cf. inscription on a pillar dated 813 A.D. 
in Chin-shih ts‘ui-pien 66.9a) . 

Another frequently recited dharani of the T‘ang dynasty was the Ch‘ien-shou ch‘ien- 
yen kuan-shih-yin ta-pei-hsin t‘o-lo-ni FFF AIRBUS ARE OPE RE (T 20, 
Nos. 1060-1064, 1066-1068). There are several transliterations of the dharani and 
translations of the siitra under slightly different titles. The name given here is that 
of Amoghavajra’s work. It seems that his translation was the most popular one, since 
in several places the abbreviated form of this name is mentioned (T“ai-p‘ing kuang-chi 
112.6b, 331.1b, 339.2a, 372.2a). This dharani is also found in an amulet sheet dis- 
covered in Tun-huang on which a mandala is painted in the centre and several 
dharanis are written around it. Cf. Matsumoto Eiichi, Téh6 gakuhé, Tokyd 6.105. 
Also cf. Oran1, No. 368. The Sanskrit name as given by Orant is Arya-Avalokitesva- 
rasahasrikabhujalocana nirmdnavistaraparipirndsangamahakarunika-dharani. 

There are a few other minor dhiaranis either mentioned in non-Buddhist books as 
recited by lay believers or inscribed on stone pillars (Tai-p‘ing kuang-chi 115.5a; 
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Chin-shih ts‘ui-pien 66.la-b, 4a-b, 10a-11b, 67.5a-b, 106.5a; Pa-ch‘iung-shih chin-shih 
pu-chéng 47.1la-b, 48.2b-3b, 8a, 14a-b, 17b, 30a, 64.25a). The use of dharani was so 
influential that other sects also adopted this method to put their doctrine in a dharani 
form and ascribed great importance to it (for the dharani used by the Pure Land 
Sect cf. Tsukamoto Zenryi, 76 chiki no j6dokyé 62). For the use of dharani in 
general cf. L. A. Wappetu, The “Dharani” Cult in Buddhism, its Origin, Deified 
Literature and Images, OZ 1 (1912).155-195. His theory, however, that Buddha 
himself made use of dharanis is hardly convincing. 


AppenpIx O 


Kumarajiva first translated the K‘ung-ch‘iich-wang chou-ching FLEE HK (T 19, 
No. 988), and there are two other translations, both anonymous, ascribed to the 
fourth century (T19, No. 986-987). A more expanded version of this text was 
rendered into Chinese by Séng-ch‘ieh-p‘o-lo tt mz Ze, who died in 524 A.D. (T19, 
No. 984). The translation of his name is given as either { #E or (FFG, which would 
be *Satnghabhara or *Sammghavarman. Cf. Hébdgirin, Fascicule Annexe, 150. I-ching 
made another translation (T 19, No. 985) and Amoghavajra made the last one, which 
he called Fo-mu ta-k‘ung-ch‘iieh ming-wang ching BK FLEW ERE (T 19, No. 
982). Wartanase Kaikyoku discovered a fragmentary Sanskrit text of six leaves 
which corresponds roughly to the three later translations of this sitra. Cf. his article, 
“A Chinese text corresponding to Part of the Bower Manuscript,” JRAS new series, 
1907. 261-266; M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature 2.386; Oran, No. 178. 

Amoghavajra also translated a manual of the rites in reciting this dharani, according 
to which (T 19.440a-441b) the picture of Mahamayirividyarajabodhisattva is to be 
painted in the centre of the altar. He is riding on a golden colored peacock and many 
buddhas and other deities, enumerated in the text in the order of their rank, are 
represented as surrounding him. Food, drink, and fruits are to be offered. The one 
in charge of the ceremony is to sit to the west of the altar on a mat or a low couch. 
He first makes invocations to all the deities. Then he makes his request and asks for 
divine help. Having perfumed his hands, he sits down and begins to make mudras ~ 
and recite dharanis. There may be three, five, or seven persons to recite the sitra 
in turn. The more the sitra is recited, the better will be the result. The ceremony 
may last for seven days. If one cannot afford to paint the altar, an altar coated with 
sandalwood perfume would be sufficient. Some buddhas’ images are to be placed on 
the altar and also a few feathers from a peacock’s tail. For the peacock-snake sym- 
bolism in Buddhist texts cf. L. A. WappeLy, OZ 1 (1912). 166-169, 181-192. 

It should also be mentioned here that Amoghavajra himself translated a text pri- 
marily for the purpose of praying for rain. It is the Ta-yiin-lun ch‘ing-yii ching KE 
tan Me (T 19, No. 989). In the late sixth century this text was translated by 
Narendrayasas #SPRFENR A> (T 19, No. 991. An abstract of this version is given in 
S. Beat’s A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese 419-423. The translator’s 
name is wrongly restored by Beal as Nalanda Yasa in p. 417) and Jfanayasas Bg FHS 
HK (T 19, No. 992-993). Among the two versions of Jfianayagas’ the first one is 
called Ta-fang-téng ta-yiin ching ch‘ing-yii-p‘in ti-liu-shih-ssi KA SKE Bi 
ine zy +, while the other omits the first three characters. The Sanskrit text of 
this siitra, called Meghasitra (based on two mss. dated 1374 and 1768 A.D.), was 
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edited with notes and English translation by C. Benpatn (JRAS new series, 12. 286- 
$11). It is interesting to notice that the Sanskrit version is also supposed to be an 
extract from a larger work, of which it constituted two chapters, sixty-four and sixty- 
five. For fragmentary Sanskrit texts of twenty-three other Chinese translations of 
the esoteric siitras, cf. WATANABE Kaikyoku, Genson kanyaku himitsu seiten no gempon 
SATE EAL BHD AS in Kogetsu zenshi 1.457-473.) For the Tibetan version 
of this text cf. Orant, No. 334. 

Ch‘ao-yeh ch‘ien-tsai BYEP rw ( Age SE ed., 20a) has a story that a monk 
from Central Asia supported his prayer for clear weather by killing twenty sheep and 
two horses. Since no Buddhist siitra teaches a rite of that sort, the monk must have 
obtained this method from some other religion. Incidentally, I may mention a custom 
among the people in praying for rain which existed through the later part of the 
T‘ang dynasty. When there was a drought, the southern gates of the enclosed blocks 
Hf were shut. When they had too much rain, they closed the northern gates. This 
was because water was considered as Yin and associated with the North. To open 
the northern gate only was thought to be a means of inviting the rain. Cf. Chiu 
T‘ang-shu $7.10b; Ennin’s diary in Dainihon bukky6 zensho 113.181b. 


APPENDIX P 


Down to 694 A.D. Buddhist monks and nuns belonged to the office of the Court of 
State Ceremonial, a name which later was changed to Bureau of Guests WA. As the 
name indicates, the office was in charge of affairs concerning foreigners. In 694 A.D 
Empress Wu transferred affairs concerning Buddhism to the Bureau of National 
Worship Ted eS al, a branch of the Ministry of Rites ners. This was one of Empress 
Wv’s means of promoting Buddhism. In 737 A.D. monks and nuns were again 
assigned to the Bureau of National Worship by Emperor Hsiian-tsung’s order (cf 
T‘ang hui-yao 49.4a-5b). The full title of the Commissioner of Religion was Kou-tang 
ching-ch‘éng chu-ssii-kuan hsiu-kung-té shih SYS RA SED Se (Com- 
missioner of Religion in charge of the Buddhist and Taoist Temples in the capital), 
and the earliest occurrence is found in a document dated 774 A.D. (T 52.851a2). This 
officer, it is clear, served as a general supervisor of the monks and nuns in the capital, 
but had nothing to do with religious affairs in the provinces. 

It is not known when the office was introduced. Hsing-chuang (T 50.293b4), in 
describing Amoghavajra’s activities in Wu-wei in 754 A.D., says that he held the 
abhiseka ceremony for the Commissioner of Religion of today 4>7 3) F#i(si Li Yiian- 
tsung. By 4°72 the author indicates clearly that L1 Yiian-tsung was the Commissioner 
when he wrote the biography, but not in 754 A.D. Here Tsan-ning omits the two 
characters 4>52, making it appear that the office already existed in 754 A.D. The 
Pai-kuan-chih of TJang-shu (48.15a-16a) places the origin of the Commissioner as 
late as after 788 A.D. Hu San-hsing and Cu‘ten Ta-hsin follow him without criticism 
(Tzti-chih t'ung-chien chu 287.18a, Ch‘ien-yen-t‘ang chin-shih-wén pa-wei YEW te & 
As ach FE SVE W RATE ed., 8.72). It seems that in the beginning this was no 
permanent institution because in 776 A.D. when Li Yiian-tsung died, Hui-lang pre- 
sented a memorial beseeching the Emperor to appoint another Commissioner (T 52. 
835b10). Li Yiian-tsung was probably the first man appointed to this position. Since 
he was also an officer of the Imperial Army, it became a rule that this Commissioner 
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of Religion should always be an officer in the Imperial Army. In 779 A.D. when 
Emperor Té-tsung succeeded to the throne, an edict was issued to abolish the insti- 
tution, on the ground that religious affairs should be separated from military affairs. 
The monks and nuns were under the Bureau of National Worship again. 

In 788 A. D., however, the name jf {# again appears in history, the duties now 
divided between two officers: one commissioner in charge of the temples to the east 
of the Chu-ch‘iieh Road 7-4, and the other in charge of the temples to the west of 
the same Road 4#7#f. The Chu-ch‘iieh Road FEERF was the thoroughfare dividing 
the city into the county of Ch‘ang-an in the east and that of Wan-nien Hy 4p in the 
west (cf. Ch‘éng-fang k‘ao 2.2a). These two positions were, as before, held by officers 
of the Imperial Army, generally by eunuchs. For the later developments of this 
institution cf. TsuKAMoro Zenryi, Té chiki irai no chéan no kudokushi Fey 
REO EE BHD Ty FBH, Tohd gakuhd, Kydto, 4.368-406. There was also the office of 
Vice-Commissioner ql] 3) 4s of which the earliest occurrence is found in an inscrip- 
tion dated 822 A.D. (Chin-shih ts‘ui-pien 107.7b, Pa-ch‘iung-shih chin-shih pu-chéng 
72.6b). Under the late T‘ang dynasty the control of the Commissioners of Religion 
over the monks became much more strict, as the eunuchs were very powerful. For 
this cf. Ennin’s diary in Dainihon bukkyé zensho 113.254b-5a. 


APPENDIX Q 


Li Yiian-tsung is mentioned in Amoghavajra’s testament (T 52.844b15), where quite 
a compliment is paid to him. In a document dated 774 A.D. he is mentioned as a 
general of the Imperial Army and his name is given as Li Tsung (T 52.851a8). Tsvu- 
KAMoTO (p. 372 of his work cited before in Appendix P) states that Li Yiian-tsung’s 
life is not known other than from the occasional comments in Amoghavajra’s memorials, 
but I have found an account which depicts an entirely different person from the one 
we see in Amoghavajra’s memorials. In the biography of Hst Shih-mei ro es (Chiu 
T‘ang-shu 157.3b) it is said that Yt Ch‘ao-én Fi ia BS (d. 770 A. D.), an influential 
enunuch in command of the Imperial Army, appointed an army officer FF, Li Tsung 
2, to the position of Commissioner of Religion of the Two Roads PD FE. 
Tsung behaved badly at the gate of the imperial city and insulted Ts‘ut Chao-ch‘un 
FEHB A, Prefect of Ching-chao 3 IKF*. Ts‘ur went to complain to Ywan Tsai 
FC HK asking him to report to the Emperor. Ywan flatly refused his request, appar- 
ently because of his fear of YU Ch‘ao-én. 

Most of the eunuchs of the T‘ang dynasty favored Buddhism (Chin-shih ts‘ui-pien 
84.13b-4b, 90.la-b; Yu-yang tsa-tsu hsu-chi 6.2b-3a; Chiu T‘ang-shu 184.6b). Since 
they played a very important part in the politics of the late T‘ang dynasty (cf. Cao 
I, Nien-érh-shih ta-chi 1 — 38 Bj#e , REE FE ed., 20.1a-6b; Tscuen Yinkoh, The 
Shun-tsung shih-lu ME 2 BE BR and the Hsii hsiian-kuai lu Rees & HJAS 3.1.9-16; 
T‘ang-tai chéng-chih-shih shu-lun kao ERE 5h it a Aa 50-53, 76-78, 81-88). The 
monks of the Esoteric Sect, aiming at popularity, naturally tried to live on friendly 
terms with the eunuchs. Yt Ch‘ao-én first seized the command of the Imperial Army, 
and from this time on it was constantly controlled by eunuchs (T‘ang-shu 50.10b, 
Chiu T‘ang-shu 184.11la-8b). Amoghavajra was on very good terms with this eunuch. 
Yi contributed his manor to build the great Chang-ching Temple FC}? where a 
special hall was assigned to Vairocana. When Amoghavajra requested the Emperor 
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in 766 A.D. to participate in building the Chin-ko Temple in Mt. Wu-t‘ai, he par- 
ticularly mentioned YU in his memorial, as if his participation in this task was as 
important as that of the Emperor (T 52.834a6. The word EX, the title of Yu 
Ch‘ao-én, is an error for RR). According to Ywt’s biography he was stupid and 
superficial, but pretended to be learned in everything (Chiu T‘ang-shu 184.11b). Hui- 
chung Bub, a monk of the Ch‘an Sect, was said to have insulted him purposely in 
front of the Emperor. (The story appears in Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi, cf. T 49.378b17. Fo-tsu 
li-tai t‘wng-tsai adopts it with some addition, cf. T 49.605b10. But Tsan-ning does not 
mention this incident in Hui-chung’s biography in T 50.76ab-763b.) If we compare 
Hui-chung’s attitude with that of Amoghavajra, it is easy to understand why the 
latter got along so well with the court. 


AppenpIx R 


According to some Sanskrit texts of the Esoteric School of Buddhism, ésinyata 
(emptiness) and karuna (compassion) together constitute what is called Bodhicitta. 
Sanyata consists in realizing all worldly phenomena as transitory or momentary, while 
karuna is the determination of a bodhisattva to bring all beings to Nirvana before he 
himself reaches that stage. The mixing of the two is called advaya, on which the 
Sakti idea has its basis. The Sakti is the energy of any buddha or bodhisattva expressed 
in the deified form of a female consort. Every buddha or bodhisattva must have a 
Sakti, who is usually worshipped together with him. It is from this idea of Sakti that 
the Esoteric Buddhists drew their interpretation of Nirvana or final salvation. (For 
above cf. B. BoarracnaryyA, Buddhist Esoterism 101-108.) The union with woman 
(Sakti, mudra, or yogini in their terms) is called yoga, which they regarded as an 
effective way to salvation. Prajiiaparamita, as they say, resides in every woman in 
the world (“ Buddhatvam yosidyonisamaésritam,” cf. ERE 12.190). This idea is well 
expressed by Louis de La Vautu&e Poussin, whom I should like to quote here: “ De 
méme que Civa organiquement uni a son épouse, Bouddha (Vajrasattva) repose dans 
le bhaga mystérieux des Bhagavatis; cet embrassement sublime (alingana), essentiel 
au corps de diamant, réalise de mahasukha et dans le mahasukha la Sambodhi parfaite. 
Bouddha est inséparable de Tara. . . . C’est par l’amour et en vue de l’amour que 
le monde se dédouble, c’est dans l’amour qu’il retrouve son unité premiére et sa non- 
différentiation éternelle.” Bouddhisme: études et matériaux 134-135. 

Sakti worship never became popular in China, where Confucianism forbade any 
close relationship between men and women. Shan-wu-wei translated a text dealing 
with the yab-yum form of Ganeéa, but warned that this statue should not be placed 
in a Buddha hall (T 21.803c18). It may be due to the persecution of this cult in 
the Sung dynasty that no double form of this deity is found in China, cf. Alice Gerry, 
Ganesa 67-77. Nevertheless, a popular story of the T‘ang dynasty would give us a 
hint that the erotic element of Esoteric Buddhism may have continued to operate, 
though it never became salient. It is a story about a woman of Yen-chou ZE Sh HF A, 
in Li Fu-yen’s 4 (late T‘ang dynasty) Hsii hsiian-kuai chi Raa (?) which 
is cited in T‘ai-p‘ing kuang-chi 101.7b-8a. (The character #, may be a mistake for lu 
$k. Tena Ssit-yii's Sl ha Index to T'ai-p‘ing kuang-chi, 38, includes this story 
under the title Hsii hsiian-kuai lu.) This story is not found in the reproduced Sung 
editions of Li’s work in Lin-lang pi-shih ts‘ung-shu HER AL SE He TE, Sui-an ts‘ung-shu 
Bi ie HEF, and Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an san-pien DGS Fl = Ba 
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The story runs as follows: 

There appeared in Yen-chou a beautiful woman about the age of twenty-four or 
five, who wandered alone in the city. All the young men in the city loved her and 
associated with her. She would do what these young men wanted and never refused 
anybody. After several years she died. Her funeral was arranged by the people in 
Yen-chou with great sorrow. Since she had no relatives, they buried her right beside 
the road. During the Ta-li period (766-779 A.D.), a monk from Central Asia came 
to the city. Having seen the tomb, he made obeisance to it, burned incense, walked 
around it and recited hymns of praise. The people of the city said to him: “She 
was but a voluptuous woman who would take anybody as her husband. Why should 
your worship her like this?” The monk replied: “You do not know. She was a 
great sage with deep compassion and good-will to give. Therefore she granted 
whatever desire the world had. She was So-ku p‘u-sa SH 7 ss (Bodhisattva of 
Chained Bones). If you do not believe, you may open the tomb and see.” So the 
people did. The bones of the skeleton were interlocked with one another like chains. 
(The comparison of the firmness of a buddha’s body to interlocked chains is an old 
simile. Later on this simile came to be taken as real fact. Quite a few monks of 
the T‘ang dynasty are said to have bones interlocked like chains. Cf. T 50.821b26; 
830a17; Ch‘iian-T‘ang-wén 694-12a; Hsiian-shih chih = FO FRYE ed., 7.13b.) 


The theme of this story is evidently directed against the Chinese moral conception. 
How could a common man have such union with a deity? How could final release be 
obtained by a bodhisattva or a commonplace believer through the fulfilment of sexual 
desires? Moreover, the story is supposed to have taken place in the Ta-li period, 
when Amoghavajra’s esoteric teaching was in its zenith. It seems to me that this 
legend might have been created in an environment of Esoteric Buddhism. 

Furthermore it is interesting to see how this story was transformed as time went 
on. Chih-p‘an’s Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi (compiled in 1269 A.D.) has the same story, and he 
gives an exact date, 809 A.D., which of course is without foundation. The locality is 
the same. The basic plot, however, of the story is greatly changed. It runs roughly 
as follows (T 49.380c17) : 


The people of Shensi were fond of riding and shooting, but did not know anything 
about the Three Treasures. Once there came to them a young woman who declared 
that if anybody could learn the Samantamukhaparivarta #£P ff of Saddharma- 
pundarika in one evening, she would marry him. In the next morning twenty people 
came to her saying that they had fulfilled her requirement. Now she asked them 
to learn the Prajndparamitasitra on the same condition, and ten people came to 
her the next morning. Again she gave them the Saddharmapundarika and required 
them to learn it in three days. When the third day came, only one young man 
named Ma # was qualified to ask for her hand. Therefore he brought her to his 
home with all proper ceremonies of a wedding. She demanded to stay alone on 
account of illness. While the guests were still there she died. The body decayed in 
a moment and the people buried her. A few days later an old monk came to the 
place and picked up her bones, which were like golden chains. He told the people: 
“She was Samantabhadrabodhisattva, who came to teach you by this skilful means.” 


If we compare this version with the original, this one is strikingly different from the 
other in its sober and moral sense. In Chih-p‘an’s time the esoteric form of Buddhism 
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almost died out and neo-Confucianism was highly influential. It is quite natural that 
Chih-p‘an should have modified the story. It also appears in Nien-ch‘ang’s Fo-tsu 
li-tat t‘ung-tsai (T 49.621c26), which was compiled in 1841 A.D. In this book the 
style in telling this story is much more elaborate but the plot is still exactly the same 
as Chih-p‘an’s version, except for a change from the Prajidpdramitasitra to the 
Vajracchedika A> ARE, which is a much shorter text and fits the story much 
better. The name Samantabhadra is not mentioned in Nien-ch‘ang’s version. The 
monk Pao-chou’s $€jN Shih-shih chi-ku liich FE ERR (T 49.833b2), compiled 
in 1854 A.D., follows Nien-ch‘ang closely, except for the date and the bodhisattva’s 
name. He gives 817 A.D. and the bodhisattva’s name is said to be AvalokiteSvara, 
the chief deity praised in the Samantamukhaparivarta of Saddharmapundarika. Under 
the late T‘ang dynasty and early Sung dynasty, AvolokiteSvara was still considered as 
a male deity, being represented with a mustache in most of the P‘u-mén-p‘in pien- 
hsiang pe PA fn rg, the Shui-yiieh kuan-yin t'‘uZ7 A Rez fa], and other forms of 
this bodhisattva discovered in Tun-huang. Cf. Marsumoro Eiichi, Tonkéga no kenkyi, 
plates 41b, 42, 43b, 44a, 97ab, 98ab, 168-170, 172-174, 177, 18la, 182b, 216b, 222b, and 
223a. It was in the later Sung dynasty that AvalokiteSvara began to be thought of 
as a female and so easily associated with this story. Cf. Kai-yii ts‘ung-k‘ao $4.19b-2la. 
Cuao I, however, tries to prove that ever since the time of the Six Dynasties Avalo- 
kiteSvara was considered to have a female form, but his evidence is very weak, and 
the pictures of Tun-huang afford a strong proof that as late as the ninth century 
AvalokiteSvara was still represented in the form of a man. This female form of 
AvalokiteSvara is called Ma-lang-fu kuan-yin RRS or Avalokitsvara of Ma 
boy’s wife. Cf. Mocuizux1, 5.4864a. 


ApPenDIx S 


Six disciples are mentioned in Amoghavajra’s will as those who had been taught 
the Law concerning the Vajradhatumandala (T 52.844b1). They are Han-kuang of 
the Chin-ko Temple of Mt. Wu-t‘ai (see note 25 in Amoghavajra’s Biography), Hui- 
ch‘ao of Silla, Hui-kuo of the Ch‘ing-lung Temple Fy HH» Hui-lang of the Ch‘ung-fu 
Temple (see note 35 in Amoghavajra’s Biography) , Yiian-chiao [BJ f#~ and Chiieh-ch‘ao 
BAB of the Pao-shou Temple. For Hui-ch‘ao, who was also a disciple of Vajrabodhi, 
cf. Fucus’s introduction to his translation of Hui-ch‘ao’s itinerary in SPAW (1938). 
426-428. Hui-kuo (d. 805 A.D.) is well known on account of his Japanese disciple 
Kikai 22 #¥, the founder of the Shingon Sect in Japan. He did not translate any text, 
but spent his whole life in practicing various rites for the benefit of the imperial family 
and high officers. Besides Kikai, he had several other foreign disciples such as Pien- 
hung $49), of Java and Hui-jih %¥ of Silla. He is not included in Tsan-ning’s 
work, but a biography of him is found in Taishé Tripitaka (50.294c-296a). Some 
other scanty information is collected by Murakami Chogi #f 423% in his Eka 
wajo ni tsuite SFL FN PIT HRV T , TG 17.533-365. Cf. also Chiian-T‘ang-wén 
506.12b. 

There were some other monks who helped Amoghavajra in translation: Liang-pén 
(T 50.735a), Fei-hsi (T 50.721c), and Tzi-lin ¥-BE (ibid.). The Kuchean monk 
Li-yen has been mentioned in note 47 in Amoghavajra’s Biography. Hui-lin, a monk 
from Kashgar, was also Amoghavajra’s disciple. It is not known whether he actually 
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took part in translating, yet the Master might have used his knowledge of both 
Sanskrit and Chinese, shown in his huge lexicon Ta-tsang yin-i (T 50.738a-b). Yiian- 
chao ought to be mentioned here also, as he paid attention to Amoghavajra’s teaching 
and compiled his biography and memorials (T 50.804b-805c). Amoghavajra had two 
slaves who bore foreign names (T 52.844c4). 

In one of his memorials, dated 767 A. D., there are mentioned five disciples whose 
family names are Px §& (two persons), K'anc ff, Summ 4G and Lo #f, and all of 
them are marked as without native locality 4nt ph] ES (T 52.835c-836a). Evidently 
they were from Central Asia and had no home town in China. Their names indicate 
their nationality clearly: K‘anc must be for Samarkand, Shih for Shih-kuo 43 fag 
or Tashkent, Lo for T‘u-huo-lo HH: KE or Tukhara, and P1 for Pi-kuo Sp fag or Betik. 
For the identification of these countries cf. Fustra Toyohachi, Eché 6 gotenjikukoku 
den senshaku *¥A8tE TK [ig SEE in Dainihon bukkyd zensho 113.43a-48a; 
Cuane Hsing-lang, Chung-hsi chiao-t‘ung shih-liao hui-pien 5.113-154. They all served 
as attendants in temples for a long time before they were initiated. In another memorial 
dated 768 A.D. (T 52.836c837a), Amoghavajra asked for permission to tonsure three 
men who names were Lo Wén-ch‘éng HE 3c KK (Tukhara) , Lo Fu-mo FETR pie (Liang- 
chou), and Ts‘ao Mo-ho Es a Fay (Ching-chao RIK). There is no problem for the 
first man’s nationality, as it is indicated. I am inclined to think that Lo Fu-mo was 
also from Tukhara. He might have first settled down in Liang-chou (Kansu), which 
he had to pass through before arriving at Ch‘ang-an. During the time of the Six 
Dynasties and the T‘ang dynasty foreigners who came to China frequently claimed 
the capital Lo-yang or Ch‘ang-an as their home town, though actually they were not 
residents of those cities. This rule may also be applied in the case of Ts‘ao Mo-ho, 
for Ts‘ao is the Chinese name for Ishtikhan. Cf. Oran Shéshin, Sdkoku k6 By ag G, 
Ikeuchi hakase kanreki kinen toydshi ronsd 239-276. It is also interesting to notice 
that the character jhe, a transcription of Mara before Emperor Wu of the Liang 
dynasty changed it to JRE is used in the name of #E{K HE. 

Amoghavajra had many high officials as his disciples, amog whom YUAn Tsai (Chiu 
T‘ang-shu 118.la-6b) and Wane Chin (Chiu T‘ang-shu 118.8a-lla) were the best 
known. Both of them served Emperor Tai-tsung as prime ministers, and the biography _ 
of Wane Chin even ascribed Tai-tsung’s faith in Buddhism to their influence. Besides 
Amoghavajra, YUAN Tsai also associated with some other monks (T 50.801b1). Wana 
Chin’s brother Wane Wei, the famous poet, was also a Buddhist and had many friends 
among monks. But no particular relation between him and Amoghavajra can be traced. 
It is ironical that most of the high officers who believed in this form of Buddhism 
were said to have been avaricious. Both Ytan Tsai and Wane Chin were notorious 
for covetousness and bribery. Ywan Tsai was put to death and Wana Chin barely 
escaped capital punishment. Liu Chii-lin was put to death by Hsiian-tsung for 
receiving bribes. Tu Huang-shang RE (Chiu T‘ang-shu 147.1a-8a) and his son- 
in-law Wer Chih-i eR (T“ang-shu 168.la-2a) were lay disciples of Hui-kuo and 
received abhiseka from the latter in 790 A.D. (T 50.295c6. The name ##ap is an 
error for AAT). Wet was exiled because of intrigue and his father-in-law was also 
known as avaricious. Though he died a natural death, a bribery case involving him 
and a monk called Chien-hsii Be ye was discovered later. For the story of Chien-hsii 
cf. Chiu Tang-shu 153.9b (biography of Hsien Ts‘un-ch‘éng B¥ 4f-f), Lx Chao’s 
ZEGE Kuo-shih vu BOER, ABEL Dl -c., 2.12b and Cuao Lin’s HABE 
Yin-hua lu Pa ek, FRYE ed., 4.4b. 
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APPENDIX T 


Under the T‘ang dynasty the monks of different sects could stay in the same 
temple and teach different doctrines. When one or two outstanding monks of a 
certain sect lived in a certain temple where all the younger monks gathered for 
instruction, that temple would become the centre of this particular sect, in spite of 
the fact that many monks of other sects were also there. Amoghavajra stayed in 
several temples and finally settled in the largest temple in Ch‘ang-an—the Ta-hsing- 
shan Temple, where he died. It was founded by Emperor Wén of the Sui dynasty. 
The name was changed to Hsing-shan in the early T‘ang dynasty (Ch‘éng-fang k‘ao 
2.5b). The city of Ch‘ang-an was then divided into one hundred and eight fang or 
enclosed blocks, and this temple occupied the whole block of Ching-shan-fang. Accord- 
ing to the calculation of Apacut Kiroku J}2.23=7X, this Ching-shan-fang was three 
hundred and fifty paces from east to west and three hundred and twenty-five paces 
from south to north. (Hst Sung’s Ch‘éng-fang k‘ao 2.2b follows the traditional 
calculation of 350 x 350 paces. ApAcut refutes this theory in Chéan shiseki no kenkyi 
ERO 139-143, and suggests a new estimate of 350 x 325 paces.) It was 
the fifth fang south of the imperial city. The temple was situated to the east of the 
Chu-ch‘iieh Road, on the west side of which was located symmetrically the Hsiian-tu 
kuan CAB, a great Taoist temple. This Ta-hsing-shan Temple existed in an entirely 
transformed and dilapidated condition down to the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. It was destroyed during the Mohammedan rebellion. Now only a few 
pavilions exist, about five Chinese miles to the south of the city of Ch‘ang-an (Apacut, 
220). 

The next important centre of Esoteric Buddhism in the T‘ang dynasty was the 
Ch‘ing-lung Temple, which was located in the Hsin-ch‘ang-fang in the southeastern 
part of the city of Ch‘ang-an. This temple was founded by Emperor Wén of the Sui 
dynasty in 583 A.D. with the name of Ling-kan (T 50.863b-16). After several 
alterations, the name was changed to Ch‘ing-lung in 711 A.D. (T‘ang hui-yao 48.5a). 
Hui-kuo stayed in this temple while Japanese monks from Kikai down all regarded 
the Ch‘ing-lung Temple as the Nalanda of China, and sought for instruction from its 
masters. Therefore it became better known in Japan than in China. When Emperor 
Wu-tsung persecuted Buddhists in 845 A.D., this temple was converted into an 
imperial garden (Dainihon bukkyé zensho 113.272b). The information of Ennin agrees 
with a poem of Wana Wei, which says that this temple, situated on a hill, had a 
very good view. There was a lotus pond, bamboos, and orchards (Ch‘iian-T‘ang-shih 
2.8. Wane Wei 3.7a). The temple was restored in 846 A.D. after Wu-tsung’s death, 
and the name was changed to Hu-kuo we Bg. However, there is evidence showing that 
the old name Ch‘ing-lung was restored in 855 A.D. and was used until 871 A.D. 
(cf. Dainihon shirys KK A AS FF 1.1.749; Pa-ch‘iung-shih chin-shih pu-chéng 48.18a) . 

The site of this famous temple has been a subject of dispute between two Japanese 
scholars. Toxrwa Daijd ‘RAE GE does not believe the Hsien-ning hsien-chih Jax 
WE 5 (compiled in 1819 A.D.), which identifies the Ch‘ing-lung Temple with the 
Shih-fo Temple yah ea in Chi-t‘ai-ts‘un Se Ry » five Chinese miles southeast of 
the present Ch‘ang-an (Waga tédai rydmitsu no hatsugenchi taru t6 né shoéryiji ni 
tsukite RDA GW EO BYR I2 SHO HH CO 3 TC, Shikys kenkya, 


new series, 2.5.686-704). Kuwasara Jitsuzé6 opposes Toxrwa’s theory (Chéan no 
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shéryiji no ishi ni tsuite BOP Ay OIBHLIZ OV T, Toys bummeishi ronsd 
227-260). In the first place, he believes in the accuracy of the Hsien-ning hsien-chih 
of 1817 A. D., because it was compiled by Lu Yiieh-yii PEW, a famous archaeologist, 
and Tuna Yu-ch‘éng #3, a famous mathematician. They both investigated the 
actual site. In the second place, Kuwasara uses the site of the Yen-hsing Gate 
xe i PA (now called Yiian-hsing Gate JUL FA), which is nearer to the Ch‘ing-lung 
Temple, as a basis for inferring the location of the latter. The old identification con- 
firmed by Kuwasara is now generally accepted. 

When Engyé [BJ4F arrived at Ch‘ang-an in 839 A.D., I-chén 7ein, a disciple of 
Hui-kuo’s disciple and then regarded as the head of the Esoteric Sect, was in the 
Ch‘ing-lung Temple (Dainihon bukky6 zensho 113.167a, T 55.1071c6). Enchin Ae 
and Shiei $4 came to China in 855 and 861 A. D. respectively. They both studied 
under Fa-ch‘iian }4%, who was also in the Ch‘ing-lung Temple (Dainihon bukkyo 
zensho 113.158a, 291b, T 55.1097a26). Many stories are recorded of monks of this 
temple who told fortunes (Kan-ting lu EK cited in T'ai-p‘ing kuang-chi 115.3a, 
Tang yii-lin EGER, Fy ses ed., 6.16b) or drove away bad luck by their 
magic power (Hsiian-shih chih, cited in T‘ai-p‘ing kuang-chi 98.4b-5a, Chi-wén *C BH, 
cited in the same work 330.7a, Mu-i chi $2349, cited in the same work 74.2a). I 
am inclined to think that this phenomenon may have had some connection with the 
monks of the Esoteric Sect in this temple. A picture of Vaisravanaraja in the Ch‘ing- 
lung Temple was also famous for its effect in curing diseases (Kao Yen-hsiu mek 
T’ang Chiieh-shih if BASE Sn 7 et se ed., 2.8b-9a) . 

The development of the Esoteric School in the provinces is very hard to trace, 
owing to lack of material. It is only from the accounts of Japanese pilgrims that we 
learn the names of some monks who belonged to this sect. Evidently the sect did 
not flourish in provincial temples, so that the enthusiastic Japanese monks had to go 
to the capital. Saicho #7 studied under Shun-hsiao Aj] of the Lung-hsing Temple 
Hw at Yiieh-chou BE) (Chekiang) in 805 A.D. (T 55.1059c11). Jogyd es BE, 
who arrived at Yang-chou (Kiangsu) in 838 A.D., was not allowed to go to the 
capital, so that he tried his best to seek for a master of the Esoteric Sect in the local 
temples. Eventually he found Wén-ts‘an WE of the Ch‘i-ling Temple Aga} 
and learned some rites from this monk. (T 55.1068c10 and Dainihon bukky6é zensho 
118.159a both read $#% instead of BE. The character 3B is correct, cf. Omura, 
5.784. Ennin also mentions this name, but Junrei gydki reads BR. Cf. Dainihon 
bukky6 zensho 113.183a.) As the monks of this sect at Yang-chou Ennin mentions 
Tao-wu 34 4% of the Wu-liang-i Temple 4€ 9-38 + in his diary of 888 A. D. (Dainihon 
bukky6 zensho 113.183a), and Ch‘iian-ya 4Ff€ of the Sung-shan Temple Wy Be, 
also in 838 A.D. (Dainihon bukky6é zensho 113.187a). All these monks lived in the 
South. For Northern China we find only one neme mentioned in a Japanese Pilgrim’s 
itinerary. Shiiei passed by Pien-chou Padi (Ho-nan) en route to Ch‘ang-an and met 
Hsiian-ch‘ing Y% BF there in 861 A.D. (Dainihon bukkyé zensho 113.158a) . 
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SOME OLD CHINESE LOAN WORDS IN THE 
TAI LANGUAGES 


Li Fane-kunrr #AKHE 


Institute or History AND PHiLoLocy, ACADEMIA SINICA 


In recent years the reconstruction of Archaic Chinese,’ roughly 
of the Shih-ching period, has progressed far enough to allow us 
to seek some confirmation of the results in the cognate languages 
such as Tibetan and Siamese. The study of the Shih-ching rimes, 
of phqnetic compounds, and of phonetic loans has enabled us to 
determine with increasing confidence the phonological system of 
Archaic Chinese, but there are still many difficult problems which 
cannot be solved satisfactorily from the Chinese sources alone. 
We are justified to expect that the comparative study of the Sino- 
Tibetan Languages will help us to disentangle some of the problems 
and will confirm some of the results already obtained. Walter 
Srmon’s Tibetisch-chinesische Wortgleichungen (Berlin 1930) is 
an attempt along this line. Unfortunately our knowledge of the 
Tibeto-Burman phonology and morphology remains meagre, and 
in spite of the abundant comparative data gathered by earlier as 
well as recent authors, we still cannot apply standards demanded 
by the more rigorous methods of a modern philologist.? 

Another line of attack would be the study of loan words. It 
does not matter whether it is Chinese loan words in other languages 


Cf. B. Karucren, Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese, Paris, 1928, 
Introduction, pp. 1-33. 
B. Kanruoren, Problems in Archaic Chinese, JRAS, 1928, pp. 769-813. 
B. Karucren, Shi-king Researches, BMFEA 4, Stockholm, 1932, pp. 117-185. 
B. Karucren, Word Families in Chinese, ibid. No. 5, 1934, pp. 9-120. 
B. Karucren, Grammata Serica, ibid. No. 12, 1940. 
W. Suwon, Zur Rekonstruktion der altchinesischen Endkonsonanten, MSOS, Berlin, 
Bd. 30, 31, 1928, 1929. 
F. K. Li, Sources of Ancient Chinese Vowel a, CYYY 8, pt. 1, 1981, pp. 1-38. 
F. K. Li, Ancient Chinese -ung, -uk, -wong, -wok, etc. in Archaic Chinese, ibid. 3, pt. 8, 
1933, pp. 375-414. 
F. K. Li, Archaic Chinese -jwang, -iwag, and -iwak, ibid. 5, pt. 1, 1985, pp. 65-74. 
? Cf. B. Karucren, Tibetan and Chinese, TP 28, 1931, pp. 1-46. 
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or words borrowed from other languages into Chinese. If they are 
sufficiently old, they will throw light upon our reconstructions, 
and, as we shall see later, arouse interesting problems. In this 
study we shall confine ourselves to a limited number of Chinese 
loan words in the Tai languages. 

As the Tai group of languages is generally recognized to be 
related to Chinese, extreme care must be exercised in selecting 
words that are surely loans. There are many words which may be 
considered either as loans or as cognate words.’ Failure to distin- 
guish them in our study may give rise to hopeless confusion in 
our results. As the comparative study of Chinese and Tai has 
hardly begun, we have no phonological criterion to discriminate 
loans from cognate words as we have, for instance, in the Indo- 
European languages. For this reason a series of cyclic terms, 
namely ti-chih #83 , is chosen which appears in the earliest Chinese 
inscriptions (2nd millennium B.C.) and which is still found in use 
in some Tai languages. The advantage of these terms is that, 
being highly specialized cultural terms, they are definitely loans, 
and, being a series of terms, they are homogeneous in regard to 
the date of the loan. 

The meaning of the cyclic terms, both t‘ien-kan KF and ti-chih 
#5, is practically unknown. As early as the Han dynasty there 
were philosophical speculations about their meanings, usually by 
way of paronomastic definitions, e. g., shén defined as shén 
4. Such seems to be the fashion of explaining characters, par- 
ticularly in the work Shih-ming ¥#%, and it is a method adopted 
by most authors of that period to explain characters whose 
meaning is obscure, like the cyclic terms. It is evident that such 
explanations cannot be relied upon, but, if used with care, may 
be utilized to a certain extent in determining the pronunciation 
of the cyclic terms in that period. 

The cyclic terms were used in the earliest inscriptions, the oracle 
bones of the Yin dynasty, chiefly to name and to enumerate days. 
Later, they were also used to enumerate years. In the Dioi 1#% 
dialects of Kweichow, ti-chih are still the only words used to 


* Cf. F. K. Li, The Tai Dialect of Lungchow, Shanghai, 1940, p. 20. 
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enumerate days and have the important function of determining 
the market dates and occasionally of giving names to villages 
where such markets take place. 7"ien-kan are not so used, though 
known undoubtedly to the more sophisticated natives. The Chi- 
nese in Kweichow, having as elsewhere associated the cyclic terms 
with the twelve animals, ordinarily denote market dates by animal 
names, such as dragon-market day ##%§X, ox-market day “F 
HER, etc., and we have many place names derived therefrom. 
The Dioi do not seem to associate the dates with the animal 
names, although they know perfectly well from the Chinese the 
animals coresponding to the twelve cyclic terms. 

Ahom, an extinct Tai language of Assam, Lao of Indo-China, 
and Lii of Yunnan employ also the cyclic terms to enumerate 
years, but no longer use them to denote days. They use both 
tien-kan and ti-chih. The t‘ien-kan terms seem to be so different 
from the Chinese that their origin remains doubtful, and therefore 
they are not included in this study. The tz-chth terms bear a close 
resemblance to the Chinese forms. 

In the following list the twelve ti-chih terms are chosen from 
Chinese, Ahom, Lii, and Dioi.* The Lao forms are omitted because 


they seem to come from a dialect slightly different from the main 
body of the dictionary of GuicNnarp, and for this reason we have 
no control over their phonology and tones. They do not seem to 
differ from the Ahom and the Lii forms. 


* For the Chinese forms both Ancient Chinese and Archaic Chinese are given accord- 
ing to Karucren’s recent work Grammata Serica. Although I do not agree with him 
in many details of reconstruction, his formulae can serve as a good starting point 
for our discussion. 

The Ahom forms are given in their original transcription from Borvua, Ahom- 
Assamese-English Dictionary, Calcutta, 1920. The transcription is an adaption to the 
English orthography. 

The Dioi forms are given in their original orthography from Jos. Esqurrot et Gust. 
Write, Essai de Dictionnaire Dioi-Francais, Hongkong, 1908, p. xxviii. As the 
orthography follows the French, an approximate transcription in phonetic alphabet is 
given in brackets after the quoted forms. 

The Lii forms are my own, gathered in 1936-7 from a native of Chieng-tung 
SSF, Yunnan. 

The Lao forms can be found in T. Gutenarp, Dictionnaire Lao-tien Francais, Hong- 
kong, 1912, p. xt1x (not quoted in this study). 
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Animal Anc. Ch. Are. Ch. Ahom  Lii 

-f- rat “tsi tsiog cheu [Saa] 
Ft: ox ©tjgu t‘nidg [piau] 
fi tiger dén dian i ji’ [nien] 
5p hare ‘mau mlog [mau] 
Je dragon dign — dion [Si] 
EB, snake ‘zi dzieg sheu i [sa] 
/F- horse ‘ ngo shi-nga [sa] 
FR goat i? miwad mut [fat] 
FA ape sjén shan [san] 
3 cock zjog a [au] 
Be dog (?) i [sot] 
R vig “vi g'og i [kaa] 


oe ee ee ee ee wee 


| oe an J 
2 = © 
. ° . 


ToNnE CORRESPONDENCES 


The tone-classes of Archaic Chinese are largely unknown. The 
Ahom tones are not recorded, although they must have existed. 
We therefore can only compare the tones of Lii and Dioi with the 
Ancient Chinese tone-classes. Lii has six tones indicated by num- 
erals after the forms quoted: (1) a high tone slightly rising at the 
end, (2) a low falling tone, (3) a low rising tone, (4) a half-low 
level tone, (5) a mid-rising tone, and (6) a mid-level tone. Dioi 
has seven tones indicated according to the dictionary by either 
raised or subscribed numerals: a‘ a high tone, a: a middle tone, a? 
a low and long tone, a’ a high falling tone, as a low falling tone, 
a a rising tone, and a’ a low and short tone (rare). 

In Ancient Chinese there are four tone-classes indicated here 
according to the old Chinese system of making little half circles 
at the four corners of the character: <a p‘ing-shéng, <a shang-shéng, 
@ ch‘ii-shéng, and a ju-shéng. The ju-shéng is strictly speaking 
not a tone-class, but a special class of words which end in a final 
stop consonant. All such words have only one tone, which the 
old Chinese phonologists did not associate with any of the other 
three tones. Thus, a syllable tan may have three tones, p‘ing, 
shang, or ch‘ti, but the syllable tat may have only one tone, which 
is then taken as a special tone-class. The development of these 
four tone-classes in the modern Chinese dialects is a complicated 
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affair, but the initial consonant, especially as regards its manner 
of articulation, has a dominating influence on the development: 
the tone developing in one way with voiceless initials and another 
with voiced initials, one way with unaspirated surds, another with 
aspirated surds, one way with nasals, another with fricatives, 
etc., etc. 

In the Tai languages we have almost an identical situation.° 
The Primitive Tai may also be said to have four tone-classes, if 
we follow the Chinese tradition of considering the syllables ending 
in a stop consonant as a special class. These four tone-classes are 
later differentiated into various tones, chiefly depending on the 
nature of the initial consonant. If we indicate the four classes in 
Tai by A, B, C, and D, followed by numeral 1 or 2 which we 
employ to denote respectively the development of tone from a 
voiceless or a voiced initial, we shall get the following corre- 
spondences as exemplified by the cyclic terms. 


(Anc.) Chinese Li Dioi Examples 
" eB voiceless Al Al FA No. 9 
-sh ‘a ; 
iittala ee A2 A2 fi No. 3 
‘ voiceless Cl Cl F-Ft Nos. 1, 2 
shang-shén : seat 
itiaiiel lone C2 C2 “F-P9 K Nos. 7, 10, 12 
ch'd-ohde voiceless 
9 voiced D2 D2 FR No. 8 
ecsii voiceless D1 D1 FE No. 11 
ju-shéng ene 


No. 5 4€ with a voiced initial in Chinese should be A2 in Lii 
as well as in Dioi, but is Al in Lii; Nos. 49) and 6 E with a 
voiced initial should be C2, but are C1 in both Lii and Dioi; in 
No. 8 the final -d, dropped in Ancient Chinese, is represented by 
-t in the Tai languages, and the tone is therefore represented by 
D2 instead of B2. It is clear that the variances in tonal corre- 
spondence consist chiefly in a few voiced initials in Chinese which 


*Cf. H. Maspero, Contribution a I’étude phonétique des langues Tai, BEFEO 
11. 153-169. 
K. Wutrr, Chinesisch und Tai, K¢benhavn, 1934, pp. 123-166. 
F. K. Li, A Hypothesis of a Series of Pre-glottalized Consonants in Primitive Tai, 
CYYY 11.pt. 2, 1943, §9-14. 
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are treated, as revealed by the tone, as voiceless in the Tai lan- 
guages; otherwise the correspondences are exact. The forms met, 
fat (No. 8) are of particular interest, because the Archaic Chinese 
form miwad is reconstructed purely on circumstantial evidence. 
The final -d is not supported by any direct riming with -¢ in 
Shih-ching, nor supported by any phonetic compounds in -t. Here 
the Tai forms with -t definitely confirm the Archaic reconstruction. 











INITIALS 





The correspondences among the initials are far more compli- 
j cated than among the tones. Even in Archaic Chinese we are 
F much less confident about our initials in our reconstructions than 
we are about our finals, and the Tai forms here give rise to a 
number of questions we are not able as yet to solve. We shall 
comment on the initials one by one. 









1. Anc. Ch. ts- (< Are. ts-) is represented by Ahom ch- and 
Lii t¢-. As there are no dental but palatalized affricatives in Ahom ; 
and Lii and there is probably only one series of affricates in the 
Primitive Tai period, the Tai forms here give no difficulty. Dioi ; 
ch- is a fricative, regularly representing all Tai affricates; there 
are no affricates in Dioi except in a few Chinese loan words and 
in a few cases where they are the results of palatalization of k- 
(written in the dictionary as ki-) . 


2. Anc. Ch. t‘- is represented here by Ahom pl-, Lii p- and Dioi 
pi-, which all point to a Primitive Tai pl-. This suggests for Anc. 
Ch. #‘- an altogether different origin from the t‘n- as reconstructed 
by Karlgren from Chinese sources alone. 

8. Anc. Ch. (i)- (<Arc. d(z)-) is represented by Ahom ng-, 
Lii j-, and Dioi gn-, which all seem to point back to a Primitive 
Tai palatalized nasal. If this is a good representation of Are. d (2) -, 
it means probably that the Archaic unaspirated d- must have a 
good deal of nasal quality, possibly something like nd-. 


4. Anc. Ch. m- (<Arc. ml-) is here represented by m- in all 
three languages. As Ahom regularly preserves an initial cluster 
such as ml-, and as we also expect a trace of it in Dioi (cf. No. 2, 
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where the -l- is vocalized into -i-) , the Archaic form ml- is extremely 
doubtful, unless we can show that ml-, different from pl-, had 
been simplified into m- before it was loaned into the Tai languages. 
Furthermore the tone in both languages where tones are known 
to us indicates a ‘ voiceless initial.’ ° 


5. Anc. Ch. 2- is represented by Ahom sh-, Lii s-, and Dioi ch-, 
which do not seem to tally well with the Archaic reconstruction 
d-. Lii s-, as indicated by the tone, points back to a voiceless 
sibilant, while Dioi ch- points back to a voiced affricative. An 
exact parallel is found in the numeral “ten,” Anc. Ch. Ziap 
(<Are. djap), Ahom ship, Lii sip’, Dioi chip:, and in the word 
“ well-cooked,” Anc. Ch. ziwk (< Are. didk) , Lii suk', Dioi chouk:, 
where the tone of Lii is again that of a voiceless initial and the 
tone of Dioi that of a voiced. Of course the two words may be 
true Tai words and not loans from Chinese, but if the parallel is 
not accidental we may expect that Anc. Ch. 2- and its cognate 
form in Tai differ from the other voiced initials in their influence 
on tone in Lii and in some other Tai languages such as Siamese, 
Lao, Shan, etc. 


6. Ane. Ch. z- (< Are. dz-) is represented by Ahom sh- and Lii, 
’ Dioi s-. As the Primitive Tai z- is unvoiced into Ahom sh- and 
Lii, Dioi s-, the forms here agree with the Anc. Chinese z-, rather 
than with the Arc. dz-. The tone, however, indicates a develop- 
ment from a voiceless initial. 

7. Here forms shi-nga, sa-ya, and sa all point back not to a 
simple guttural nasal but to a compound initial somewhat like zy- 
(not sy- which would give us a different set of tones according to 
tone rules in Tai’). 

8. Anc. Ch. m- is represented here by Ahom, Lii m- and Dioi f-. 
The Dioi form may indicate a labio-dental nasal at the time of 
the loan, but more probably it is a separate development in Dioi, 


® When we say that the tone indicates a voiceless initial, it simply means that it 
is a tone ordinarily developed from a voiceless initial. Under special conditions a 
voiceless initial may give a tone similar to that of a voiced initial and vice versa, cf. 
Li, op. cit., §9-14. 

7 Cf. Li, op. cit., §6. 
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for some strictly Tai words have gone through the same process, 
for example, Lii mw “hand,” Dioi feung; Lii maz “ tree,” Dioi 
fai (also maz) . , 

9. Anc. Ch. 8- is represented by Ahom sh- and Lii, Dioi s-, 
which all point back to a Primitive Tai s- (there is no distinction 
of s- and s- in Prim. Tai) . 

10. Anc. Ch. (2)- (< Are. z(z)-) is represented here by Ahom 
r-, Lii hr-, and Dioi th-, which all point back to a Primitive Tai r-. 
It is significant that Karlgren has reconstructed for the same Anc. 
Ch. (2) - two Are. initials d(i)- (cf. No. 3) and z(z)-. The forms 
here point to the fact that the z- was already sounded like an 7-, 
for otherwise it would be represented by Ahom sh- and Lii, Dioi s-. 
The Han scholars explain this cyclic character by © léu (Shih- 
chi, Lii-shu ##R EB, and Pai-hu-t‘ung, Wu-hsing ANEi8. 47) 
and by # liaw (Han-shu, Lii-li-chih TREES) , showing that 
characters with a liquid /- were close enough in sound to serve 
as explanations. 


11. Anc. Ch. s- is here represented by Ahom m- and Lii, Dioi s-. 
It is plain that the Anc. Ch. s- cannot be the original initial, for 
that leaves the Ahom m- inexplicable. The Han scholars explain 
this cyclic character by ¥& midt (Shih-chi, Lii-shu and Pai-hu- 
t‘ung, Wu-hsing) and it has as phonetic compounds Fi xiwdt and 
¥ midt (ordinarily not recognized as having as their phonetic) ._ 
All these seem to indicate a compound initial, possibly sm- from 
which Ahom m- and Lii, Dioi s- may be derived. 


12. Anc. Ch. y- (<Are. g‘-) is represented by k- in all three 
languages. The Tai k- seems to agree more with the Arc. g‘- than 
with the later Anc. Ch. y-, for Primitive Tai y- gives k- in Ahom 
and Lii but /- in Dioi, while Primitive Tai g- gives k- in all three 
languages. For example, Akom kan ‘ a pole for carrying a burden,’ 
Lii ka:n’, Dioi han? (from Prim. Tai y-) ; Lii ku® ‘ a pair,’ Dioi kou: 
(from Prim. Tai g-) . 

FINALS 


In Chinese phonology the final consists of a medial element, 2, 
u, Or w, a main vowel or diphthong, and a final consonant. A 
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glance at the Tai forms shows us that the medial element is com- 
pletely left out, although we may detect here and there some 
influence of it on the initial or the vowel. For instance, Ahom mut 
(Arc. Ch. miwad) shows a wu vowel which is probably due to the 
influence of the medial -w-, and the Dioi fat has an initial f- due 
to the following medial -iw- which caused the m- to become first 
a labio-dental, and then unvoiced into f-. 

As to the final consonant, Anc. Ch. and Are. -t is preserved in 
the Tai forms, and Arc. -d, which is lost in Anc. Chinese, is still 
preserved as -t in the Tai languages. This is an Archaic feature. 
Final -n is sometimes preserved and sometimes lost in the Tai 
languages for reasons we cannot quite understand. No. 3 zén has 
an alternate readingz (< Arc. diar) which might explain the Ahom 
ngi and Lii 7; and we may assume an alternate reading 22 (< Arc. 
diar) for No. 5 zién to explain Ahom shi, Lii si, and Dioi chi, 
although such a reading is not recorded in ancient dictionaries. 
But still such alternation of -7 and -n in the same word in Archaic 
Chinese does not seem to be a purely phonological but rather a 
morphological problem for which we need further elucidation. The 
final -g which we have reconstructed in Archaic Chinese is nowhere 
confirmed in the Tai forms, although there are strong indications 
in Chinese, i.e. K ydi is phonetic in # k‘ak, W yak, etc. We may 
assume then the -g, unlike the -d, disappeared or was on the point 
of disappearing when these terms were borrowed in the Tai 
languages. 

While the dropping of -g in the Tai forms seems to indicate that 
the loans were made in a later period than the one for which our 
Archaic forms are reconstructed, there seems to be closer corre- 
spondence with the Archaic as a whole than with the Ancient 
Chinese forms. If we start from the Ancient Chinese, it is difficult 
to explain how Anc. Ch. -i and -dz can be represented by such 
divergent forms as Ahom -eu, Lii -ai, and Dioi -aeu, -eu. On the 
other hand the Archaic -ag, -iag will give us first -ay, -iay, and 
then -aw, -zaw (-w, being unrounded -w, is very close to -y acou- 
stically and in tongue position) which are probably the Primitive 
Tai forms from which Ahom -eu, Lii -az, and Dioi -aeu, -eu are 
derived. Similarly Ahom -do, Lii -au, and Dioi -aou, -ow may be 
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derived from -du, -ié6w (from -oy, -toy < Arc. -6g, -i6g) , rather than 
from Anc. Chinese -au, -igu; for Anc. Ch. -aw would give us Lii 
-a:u instead of -aw, and Dioi -ao instead of -aow. 

If the forms Ahom ngi and Lii 7 correspond to Anc. Ch.i (<Are. 
diar) , they indicate that Arc. -iar first becomes -iatfrom which the 
Tai forms are derived. Notice the great difference in the develop- 
ment of Anc. Ch. 7 (< Are. -iag) . 

The vowel -a in Ahom shi-nga, Lii sa-ya, and Dioi sa is the 
regular correspondence for Anc. Ch. -wo, Are. -o, for example, Anc. 
Ch. nguo ‘ five,’ Ahom, Lii, and Dioi ha; Anc. Ch. nuo ‘ cross-bow,’ 
Dioi na, etc. These words may however be cognates to rather 
than loans from Chinese. 

The rest of the finals needs no comment, for we cannot as yet 
go very thoroughly into the strict rules of correspondence on 
account of the limited material at our disposal. 


CONCLUSION 


From the preceding it seems clear that the Tai forms show many 
Archaic features, such as the preservation of the final -d (No. 8 
Ae), the indication of compound initials such as pl-, zy-, sm- 
(Nos. 2 #, 7“F, 11 #&), and the general development of finals. 
It is certain that these cyclic terms could not have been loaned 
later than the period of Ancient Chinese (6th century). While 
the dropping of the final -g may indicate that the borrowing was: 
later than the period of Archaic Chinese, we cannot exclude the 
possibility that there may be parallel development in Tai resulting 
also in the dropping of -g, and therefore the borrowing may have 
been contemporaneous with Archaic Chinese. It is hoped that 
when we have more data about the phonology of the transitonal 
period from Archaic Chinese to Ancient Chinese, particularly of 
the late Chou, Ch‘in, and early Han times, we may be able to 
determine with more precision the date of the borrowing. 





A PRELIMINARY STUDY ON THE TRUNG LANGUAGE 
OF KUNG SHAN 


Lo Cu‘anc-p‘er HRS 


NationaL UNIversIty OF PEKING 


In the northwesternmost part of Yiinnan, there is a tribe called 
Ch‘iu-Chi by the Chinese and called Trung by its own members. 
They form a minority population distributed over an area between 
long. 97° 50’ and 98° 50’ E and between lat. 27° and 28° N, bounded 
by Kiang Sin P‘o on the West and by Kau Li Kung Shan on 
the East. 

During my visit to Tali in the early Spring of 1942 for the 
purpose of studying the local speech, I came to know a Trung 
student of National Tali Normal School who acted as my in- 
formant. We spent about fifty hours together and I was enabled 
to record from his lips more than seven hundred words and a few 
pieces of conversation. From this material I have worked out the 
phonetic system of the Trung language, from the point of view 
of analysis into initials, finals, and tones, as follows: 


55 Initial Consonants and Consonant-clusters. 


p, b, m; t, t, d, n, |; ts, te‘, dz, 8; ch, ch’, 7, sh, zh, +, hl; 
ch (i) ,ch‘ (2) ,7 (2) ,sh (2) ,gn; k, k*, g, ng, h; pl, pr, bl, br, ml, mr; 
tl, tr, dr; kl, kr, k‘l, k‘r, hr; sl, sr, sn, _ sd, sk, sk‘, sg; shn, 
spl, spr, skl, sch (t) . 

80 Finals. 


Y, A, 1A, UA, O, 10, WO, 9, 1, , ie, 1, U, IU, Ul, Ai, et, at, 01; aM, iam, 
uam, om, am, iam, iem; an, uan, on, en, ien, tien, an, in, un; 
ang, iang, wang, ong, tong, ang, ing, ung, iung; al, ial, ual, ol, 
iol, el, tel, al, ial, ul; ap, iap, uap, op, ap, iap, uap, ep, ip; at, iat, 
uat, ot, iot, uot, et, iet, at, it, ut; ak, wak, ok, iok, ak, ik. 


6 Tones. 


(1) half-high level, (2) high rising, (3) low rising, (4) middle 
falling, (5) short level, (6) short falling. 
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For typographical convenience in dealing with a large amount of 
text or vocabulary, all sounds can be represented by the following 


letters and numerals: 


p, p', b, m; t, t', d, n, l; k, k‘, g, ng, h; ch, ch‘, 3, sh, zh, gn; 
ts, ts‘, dz, 3; hl, r. 

a, 0, 9, e, 2, U, Y, ti. 

1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6. 


The values of the sounds in terms of phonetic symbols and those 
of the tones in terms of CHAo’s “ tone-letters ”* are given in the 
accompanying cut. The value of [a] is a slightly fronted cardinal 
[a]; [o] is a little lower than cardinal [0]; and [a] is more fronted 
and higher than average. The romanization given at the left is 
much simpler than the Lisu alphabet devised by J. O. FRAsER 
or that for Kachin by O. Hanson. 


TABLE OF 
PHONETIC VALUES OF TRUNG ROMANIZATION 


Romanization Values in Phonetic Symbols 


Bilabials bm p bm 


Dentals t* n . ] 


‘= 


4 
Gutturals ng kK g h 
Retroflexes j ts’ dz, s 
Palatals gn te’ Z ¢ 
Dental 

Sibilants ts 


Low Vowel 
Mid Vowels 
High Vowels i u 


Tones 1 2 


While it is not yet possible, with the material at my disposal, 
to work out a complete grammar, certain important features of 


* Y. R. Cuao, A System of Tone-letters, Le Maitre Phonétique, 1930, p. 24. 
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order, classifiers after nouns, and affixes are already clearly dis- 
cernible. We shall illustrate each in turn. 


(a) Word order. 


The subject comes first, the verb follows, and the object, if any, 
precedes the verb. Examples are: ang* chiam* ra* nga* ‘ that child 
cry,’ i.e. ‘ that child cries’; na* ang’ dza' na* kai* ‘ you rice eat,’ 
i.e. ‘ you eat rice.’ 

The adjective either precedes or follows the noun modified, 
thus pu* sai* shing’ uat® ‘red flower’; mal* shing' lap® ‘ green 
leaf’; ik® ra* da® mang’ ‘ elder brother’; ik® ra* a® dai’ ‘ young 
brother.’ 

The possessor is followed by what is possessed, thus ik* a® sa* 
‘our field’; gnie’ gnik® ka* ti* ‘your (pl.) chicken.’ 


(b) Classifiers. 


1. ka* is used after the names of animals together with the 
numerical particle tz’, e. g. ma* ka* ti ka* ‘a horse,’ ka* ti* ka* ‘a 
chicken,’ pling’ ti' ka* ‘ an insect,’ am‘ pla* ti’ ka* ‘a fish,’ etc. 


(cf. Chinese —DEA5 Rt, — thik 18M) . 


2. kai: corresponding to Chinese # kén, e. g. i* jia* tit kai ‘a 
rope,’ a° ji* tit kai ‘a straw.’ (cf. Chinese —##EF.—ARSFH .) 

8. plang* corresponding to Chinese 4® [pal, e.g. ul® ti* plang* 
‘an axe,’ shiam‘ ti? plang‘ ‘a knife.’ (cf. Chinese —i0#5R.— 
4€7).) 

4. ko* corresponding to Chinese #& k‘o', e. g. sru’ ti ko* ‘ a pine,’ 
sa’ ti: ko* ‘a mulberry tree.’ (cf. Chinese —PRESHT.— TRIG .) 

5. lung’ after the names of mountains, houses, fruits, teeth, 
etc., e. g. lak® ka’ ti: lung’ ‘ a mountain,’ chiam* ti? lung’ ‘ a house,’ 
shik® shi‘ ti* lung’ ‘ a fruit,’ sa* ti* lung? ‘ a tooth.’ 

6. maz‘ after the names of the river, bench, flower, etc., e. g. 
uak® ch‘tal® ti* mai‘ ‘ a river,’ sa’ ra’ ti? mai* ‘ a bench,’ shing* uat® 
ti’ maz* ‘ a flower.’ 

7. The names of the parts of human body are reduplicated 
with the insertion of the numerical particle ti’, e. g. sal® ti’ sal* 
“a leg,’ ul’ tt ul® ‘a hand.’ (cf. Chinese —?Ri8,.—F- .) 


8 
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8. Likewise the numerical particle alone is sometimes inserted 
in the name of a thing, e. g. shing’ ti’ lap® ‘a leaf.’ 

9. Some classifiers are of limited use with some particular things, 
e.g. a° tsang* ti’ jiok® ‘a person,’ tung’ ol® ti: k‘lang* ‘a stick,’ 
ang: dza‘ ti' lap* ‘a meal,’ ang’ dza’ ti’ pal’ ‘a bowl of rice,’ 
shia‘ ti’ jiong* ‘ a piece of meat,’ shing’ ti’ pra* ‘ a bundle of wood 
(sticks) ,”’ 7i* ge’ ti’ lang* ‘a sheet of paper.’ 


(c) Affixes. , 

1. The personal subjective prefixes and suffixes of the verbs.— 
An interesting grammatical feature of this language, like Nung 
and some Nepalese dialects, is that the reduced forms of the per- 
sonal pronouns except the third are used as prefixes and suffixes 
of the verb to form verbal conjugations, e. g. 


nga* ang’ dza* kai* chia-ng* 

I food eat can ‘TI can eat’ 
na‘ ang’ dza* kai* na-chia* 

You food eat can ‘You can eat’ 
ang* ang’ dza* kai* chia* 

He food eat can “He can eat’ 
ing* ang’ dza’ kai* chia-i* 

We food eat can “We can eat’ 
gmie’ gning* ang’ dza’ kai* na-chia-n* 

You food eat can ‘You can eat’ (pl.) 
ang* gning* ang’ dza’ kai* chia* 

They food eat can ‘They can eat’ 


2. The personal possessive prefixes.—Besides, the reduced forms 
of the personal pronouns can be used as possessive prefixes of 
kinship terms, e. g. 


na* n-a® pai* 


you you father ‘your father’ 


nat n-a® mai* 


you you. mother ‘your mother’ 
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8. a° is prefixed to some numerals, nouns, pronouns, adjectives - 
and verbs, e. g. a° sam* ‘ three,’ a® sa’ ‘ field,’ a® da* ‘ self,’ a® rom* 
‘far distant,’ a® hra* ‘ to tie, to fasten.’ 

4. da® or ta® is prefixed to some nouns, numerals, adjectives 
and verbs, e.g. da® gai’ ‘dog,’ ta® k‘ri' ‘mule,’ da® ga* ‘ nine,’ 
da’ grang* ‘ pretty, beautiful,’ ta° kang* ‘ diligent,’ ta® ka* ‘ to pull.’ 


_ 5. pu’ is prefixed to some nouns, verbs and adjectives, e. g. pu° 
shin’ ‘ heart,’ pu® sa* ‘ to itch,’ pu® saz* ‘ red.’ 


6. pa* is a verbal prefix, e. g. pa® kap® ‘ to cover (up) ,’ pa° tom* 
‘to pour (water) .’ 

7. ma® is usually prefixed to some adjectives and verbs, e. g. 
ma® kam’ ‘ rich,’ ma® jio® ‘ to rail at or against,’ sometimes with 
a negative sense, e. g. guot® ‘ clever, wise’ : ma*® guot® ‘ muddle- 
headed, unwise ’; ka’ ‘ tasting of salt ’ : ma° k‘a* ‘ unsalted.’ 

8. ma’ or m- is an adjectival prefix with an opposite or contrary 
sense, e. g. a® pra’ ‘ quick’ : ma® pra’ ‘ slow’; tsan* ‘ tight’ : ma® 
tsan* ‘ loose.’ 

9. zhy*® is prefixed to nouns and adjectives, e.g. zhy® mat* 
‘cloud,’ zhy* na* ‘ deep.’ 

10. shia* is mostly suffixed to intransitive verbs, e. g. tol’ shia* 
‘to run,’ a° kat* shia* ‘ to walk,’ a° glai* shia* ‘ to jump,’ ngat® shia* 
“to move.’ 

11. d2* is a verbal suffix to express past tense or completed 
action, e. g. a° kai’ di* ‘ walked away,’ tol® shia* di* ‘ ran away.’ 

12. mie’ is an adjectival suffix with an opposite or contrary 
sense, e.g. ak® sal’ ‘fresh’ : ak® sal’ mie’ ‘ stale’; tsang' na‘ e* 
‘clean’ : tsang’ na‘ mie’ ‘ dirty.’ 


These grammatical features, as outlined above, suggest strongly 
that Trung is a member of the Tibeto-Burman family, though it 
is hard to decide to which group it belongs. The latter question 
has so far received only scant attention. My colleague in Academia 
Sinica Mr. Line Shun-shéng assigns it to the Burman group, 
though he has given no reason for it. I have tried to attack this 
problem from two points of view. On the one hand, I have picked 
out some thirty Trung words which seem least likely to have been 
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borrowed and compared them with those of the other languages 
of the same family taken from the Comparative Vocabulary of 
G. A. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 1, part 2. From 
this, I have found that Trung bears very many resemblances in 
general phonetic aspects to the languages of the Lolo-Moso group, 
particularly to Nung, so far as can be seen from the probable 
cognates. On this ground, I hope to be not entirely unjustified in 
classifying it tentatively along with the Lolo-Moso languages, pro- 
vided that Grierson’s classification of Nung to the same group 
is reliable. On the other hand, in the light of the personal prefixes 
and suffixes of the verb, the indications are that it belongs to the 
Si-Fan branch, as is the treatment of the Nung languages by H. R. 
Davis in his Yun-Nan. Definite conclusion on this question must 
therefore be withheld until more thorough study based on more 
extensive material has been done. 





THE GENEALOGICAL PATRONYMIC LINKAGE SYSTEM 
OF THE TIBETO-BURMAN SPEAKING TRIBES * 


Lo CxH‘ANG-P‘EI 
NationaL UNIversity OF PEKING 


The genealogical patronymic linkage system is a dominant cul- 
- tural trait of the Tibeto-Burman speaking tribes which, besides 
the physiological and linguistic factors, can help to determine the 
relations between the various tribes and throw light on some of 
the historical problems about the descent and inter-relationship 
of the Houses which have long baffled inquiry. According to this 
tradition of the Tibeto-Burman people, which is of great antiquity, 
generally the names of the father and the son overlap; that is, 
the last one or two syllables of the father’s name are transmitted 
to the name of the son and become its first one or two syllables; 
and this is done continuously from generation to generation. It 
has, to be precise, the following forms: 


For example: 
1 A B C-C D E-D E F-F GH 
En-héng-no No-pén-p‘ei Pén-p‘ei-k‘o K‘o-kau-lie 
AOB-B OC-CoOD-DOE 
Kung-a-lung Lung-a-kau Kau-a-shou Shou-a-mei 
- AB CD-C DEF-E FGH GH IJ 
Yi-tsun-lau-sho Lau-sho-tu-tsai Tu-tsai-a-tsung A-tsung-yi-k‘u 


.O AOB OB OC ODCODOUODDOE 
A-tsung-a-liang A-liang-a-hu A-hu-a-lie A-lie-a-kia 


In each branch, there may be some slight variations but, as a 
rule, the forms do not go beyond the above four. 

My interest in this subject was first aroused by some casual 
readings. In 1942 I made a trip to Chi-tsu-shan £1, a moun- 


* Read at the All India Oriental Conference, December 31, 1943. 
* The sign [] shows a constant inserted sound. 
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* Read at the All India Oriental Conference, December 31, 1943. 
* The sign [] shows a constant inserted sound. 
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tain in the west of Yunnan; and there in a temple called Hsi- 
t‘an-ssii &#%F I came upon the records of the house of Mu * 
the native governor of Li-kiang HL. The records are called 
“The Genealogy of the House of Mu # with Portraits.” My 
curiosity was thus further piqued. After the trip I referred myself 
to the various treatments of the subject in the writings of Dr. T‘ao 
Yiin-k‘uei MHZ, Mr. Tune Tso-pin ®fFA, and Dr. Line Shun- 
shéng @#sli 3; and, putting my notes in order, I wrote the Genealogy 
of the House of Mu at Hsi-t‘an-ssii on Chi-tsu-shan, which was 
published in issue 25, volume 3 of the Contemporary Review 
4<Pim. After that, through my own researches and the aid of 
friends I have gathered together varied other data. With these I 
now write this study in the hope that those interested in the 
problem, whether anthropologists, ethnologists, or linguists, may 
supplement or revise what is put forward here so as to solve this 
problem adequately. 

I shall discuss the subject under three headings, each with its 
items and sub-items. 


A. The Burman Branch. 


1. The Burman. 

About this branch I have acquired as yet no first-hand data; 
however I have discovered the genealogical patronymic linkage 
practice in their histories. The Dynasty Moriya 4L42£48 of Burma, 
covering the period from the second to the fourth century A. D., 
did also use the system, as can be seen in the following genealogy 
of theirs: 

Pyo-so-ti Ti-min-yi Yi-min-baik 
Baik-then-li Then-li-jong Jong-du-yit ” 


I hope the above to be supplemented by scholars versed in Burman 
lore and history. 
2. The A-chit #1 . 


The A-chit is a branch living in tracts of country bordering on 


? Puayre: History of Burma, p. 279, quoted by Dr. Ling Shun-shéng in his article 
“A study of the U-man and Pei-man of Yunnan in the T‘ang dynasty,” The Anthro- 
pological Journal of CYYY, 1938. 
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Burma in the northwest of Yunnan. I got, last spring, two gene- 
alogies of this branch. One is of a man called K‘une K‘o-lang 41 
FBS and includes forty-six generations. The other is of one named 
Tune Ch‘ang-shao ®&# and counts nine generations. We now 
reproduce them here: 


A. The genealogy of K‘une K‘o-lang: 


Ya be bawm * 17. Te maw yaw . Bau myaw 
. Mashaw bawm 18. Maw yaw p‘yau . Myaw t‘uk 
Bawm shaw chung 19. P‘yau byaw yang . Tuk bawm 
Chung shaw nin 20. Yang lawm lik . Bawm zing 
Shaw nin k‘ying 21. Lik ding chit . Zing yaw 
K‘ying da é 22. Chih kang yau . Yaw bawm 
Da é saw 28. Kang yau gwi . Bawm k‘aw 
. Shaw yaw chu 24. Gwi chung chyit . K‘aw ying 
. Chu fu fek 25. Chung chyit yaw . Ying sau 

. Fu fek k‘um 26. Yaw au ding . Sau ying 

. Kum kwe zik 27. Ding law waw . Ying yaw 

. Zik k‘u lam 28. Waw law jang . Yaw ying 

. K‘u lam pe 29. Jang law bawm . Ying k‘aw 
. Shaw gyaw la ts‘ang . Bawm law nu . K‘aw lang 
. Ts‘ang zaw byu 31. Nu kyang 

. Byu zaw te 82. Kyang bau 


CHIARA S wW a 


Of the forty-six names above, except the first and the second 


which are of the same generation, all the rest show name-linkage 
practice between the father and the son. There is indeed a break 
between the thirteenth and fourteenth generations. But according 
to K‘une K‘o-lang, “ from the thirteenth generation up, they could 
still talk with oxen, dogs, trees and plants as they were not yet 
men altogether.” If so, are the names from that generation up yet 
legendary perhaps, and not to be accepted as the true genealogy 
of the house of K‘une K‘o-lang? 


B. The genealogy of Tune Ch‘ang-shao: 


. Yawn sau 5. Bau zung; Bau ying; 8. Sau chang 
. Sau chang Bau taik 9. Chang sau. 
. Chang lang 6. Zung ying 

. Lang bau; Lang gying 7. Ying sau 


*The notation used here follows O. Hanson’s system for Kachin with a little 
modification. The tone-marks in this article are omitted in order to simplify the 
printing. 
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In this genealogy the fourth generation consists of two brothers 
and the fifth of three brothers. Tuna’s line seems to have derived 
from the eldest brother. According to Tune Ch‘ang-shao, P‘ien-ma 
kr ®3 was quite a jungle when his ancestor of the first generation 
in the genealogy, Yawn Sau, went there four hundred years ago, 
and began to reclaim the place. His grave is now at Lower P‘ien-ma 
FHS. There are monuments with inscriptions in Chinese and 
engraved portraits at the grave. The grave of his ancestor of the 
fourth generation is on the Gyang Gyang mountain also at Lower 
P‘ien-ma. There are no monuments at these two graves. 

Comparing these two genealogies, it is evident to us that the 
genealogy of Tuna’s house is later by far than that of the house of 
K‘unea. If the words of Tuna Ch‘ang-shao are to be believed, the 
Tunc’s seem to have moved to P‘ien-ma at the end of the reign 
of Chia-ching #24 in the Ming 94 Dynasty, that is about 1541- 
1566 A. D. 


B. The Moso or Na-khi #2¢* RIPE . 


Mr. Yu Ch‘ing-yiian ® BSE made the following statement on 
the Moso in his Notes about Wei-hsi #€VE5LBA&k: “The Moso 
have no names and surnames. They use the last word of the name 
of the grandfather and that of the name of the father together 
with a new word to form their own name. The names of the 
successive generations link themselves like a chain and the removes 
in kinship are thus shown.” As a matter of fact, if we examine 
with care the two genealogies of the Moso given below as well as 
the ways of name-linkage shown above, the words of Mr. Yt will 
soon be found to be but plausible and by no means accurate. The 
data we have come at are as follows: 


(a) The religious classics of the Moso at Li-kiang 387 which 
record the six generations after the great deluge: 


1. Tsung-chang-li-én* 8. No-pén-p‘ei 5. K‘o-kau-lie 
2. En-héng-no 4. Pén-p*‘ei-k‘o 6. Kau-lie-ts‘u ° 


%* Also written as Ji over 47. 

“The Moso’s genealogies (a) and (b) are read in Mandarin from the Chinese 
translation, and transcribed by a modified Wane spelling. 

* Quoted by Mr. Tung Tso-pin, in his article “ New Evidence concerning the 
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According to Mr. Yt the name of the third generation should 
be En-no-p‘ei, that of the fourth should be No-p‘ei-k‘o. It is 
evidently at odds with the data. 

(b) The genealogy of the house of Mu ¥% at Li-kiang Bez, 

The head of the house of Mu was successively the native 
governor of Li-kiang from about the reign of Wu-té Ki (618- 
626 A.D.) to the beginning of the Ch‘ing Dynasty. There are 

‘four extant documents about the genealogy of the house: 

(1) The introduction to the genealogy of the house of Mu by 
Yane Shén #1 written in the twenty-fourth year of the reign 
of Chia-ching ##44 in the Ming Dynasty (1545 A.D.) , now kept 
at Mu’s house at Li-kiang. 

(2) The genealogy of the house of Mu with portraits; bound 
in one volume with YaNa’s introduction. There are two extant 
copies: one was inscribed on the cover as “ The Picture of Mu’s 
Tendering Allegiance ” by Cu‘@n Chao-chung PR #%% of Hai-nan 
#59 and had an addendum and epilogue in verse by the same. 
It is now at Mu’s house at Li-kiang. The other, inscribed as “ The 
Genealogy of the House of Mu with Portraits,” is now in Hsi- 
t‘an-ssii 495 on Chi-tsu-shan MEEI 

(3) The monument engraved with the genealogy of the house 
of Mu now in the graveyard of the house at Shé-shan #EI about 
ten li southeast of Li-kiang, erected in the twenty-second year 
of Tao-kuang 3456 in the Ch‘ing Dynasty (1842 A.D.). 

(4) A draft of the genealogy of the house of Mu in the notes 
appended to the Moso Chao ###£s8 in the records about the 
natives of the south in the draft of a sequel to the provincial 
gazetteer of Yiinnan compiled by Wana Wén-shao £3 and 
others in the twenty-seventh year of Kuang-hsii 36#8 (1901 A.D.). 


The agreements and divergences among these four kinds of data 
detailed in the article “On the Name, the Habitation and the 
Migrations of the Moso” * by T‘ao Yiin-k‘uei and my article “ The 


genealogy of Tibeto-Burman people,” Bulletin of Ethnological Studies, No. 2, pp. 
181-200, 1940, published by the Sun-Yat-sen Cultural and Educational Institute. 
®°CYYY 7.121-135, 1938. 
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Genealogy of the House of Mu at Hsi-t‘an-ssii on Chi-tsu-shan.” 
We shall not enlarge upon them here but just give the genealogy 
as engraved on the monument: 


. Ts‘in-yang . A-tsung-a-liang 29. A-kung-a-mu (Mu- 

. Yang-in-tu-ku . A-liang-a-hu kau) 

. Tu-ku-la-kii . A-hu-a-lie . A-mu-a-tu (Mu-tung) 
La-kii-p‘u-méng . A-lie-a-kia . A-tu-a-shéng (Mu- 
P‘u-méng-p‘u-wang . A-kia-a-téh (Mu-téh) wang) 
P‘u-wang-la-wan . A-téh-a-ch‘u (Mu- . A-shéng-a-chai (Mu- 
La-wan-si-nai ‘ ch‘u) ts‘ing) 

. Si-nai-si-k‘o . A-ch‘u-a-t‘u (Mu-t‘u) . A-chai-a-sii (Mu-tseng) 
. Si-k‘o-la-t‘u . A-t'u-a-ti (Mu- . A-sii-a-chun (Mu-yi) 
. La-t‘u-ngo-kiin shen) . Mv-hsi 

. Ngo-kiin-mou-kii . A-ti-a-sii (Mu-k‘in) . Mu-sung 

. Mou-kii-mou-si . A-sit-a-ya (Mu-t‘ai) . Mu-run 

. Mou-si-mou-ts‘uo . A-ya-a-ts‘iu (Mu- . Mv-tsi 

. Mou-ts‘uo-mou-lé ting) . Mu-ren 

. Mou-lé-mou-pau . A-ts‘in-a-kung (Mu- 

. Mou-pau-a-tsung kung) 


PAHS P wwe 


In the thirty-nine generations above, the first and second gen- 
erations are seen to use the first form of patronymic linkage sys- 
tem; from the third to the sixteenth they used the third form; 
from the seventeenth to the thirty-fourth they used the fourth 
form. Though the surname of Mu was conferred by the Ming 
Dynasty since its beginning, they could not yet give up their habit 
of name-linkage and merely added the last word of their name 
to the surname Mu to form the required name. Thus, A-kia-a-téh - 
Pay FA BASSE Was also called Mu-téh. It was not till the K‘ang-hsi 
KEER era (after 1662 A.D.) that such a cultural trait began to 
disappear in the name of Mu-hsi A*K, 

As to those branches of Hsi-fan P4# beside the Moso we have 
to pass them over for the present for want of reliable data. 


C. Fhe Lolo Branch. 


About this branch the data I have gathered are more ample; 
it may be treated under three items and six sub-items. 

1. The Lolo RR. 

I have so far seen five genealogies of the branch. 

(a) The thirty generations before the deluge in the so-called 
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royal genealogy #f1## in “A Collection of Lolo Writings” %& 
XBAI by V. K. Ting T3270. They read as follows: 


. Hsi-mu-ché * 11. Yi-a-tsi 21. Pi-yi-tu 
Ché-tau-kung 12. Tsi-p‘é-néng 22. Tu-si-sien 
Kung-chu-shih 18. P*é-néng-tau 23. Si-sien-t‘o 
Shih-a-li 14. Tau-mu-yi 24. T‘o-a-ta 
Li-a-ming 15. Mu-yi-ch‘ih 25. Ta-a-wu 
Ming-ch‘ang-kuai 16. Ch‘ih-a-suo 26. A-wu-no 
Ch‘ang-kuai-tsuo 17. Suo-a-téh 27. No-chu-tu 
Tsuo-a-ts‘ie 18. Téh-si-suo 28. Tu-chu-wu 
Ts‘ie-a-tsung 19. Si-suo-to 29. Wu-lau-ts‘uo 
Tsung-a-yi 20. To-pi-yi 80. Ts‘uo-chu-tu 


_ 
SOMIAAP wwe 


The translator Lo Wén-pi #£3¢4% said in the introduction: 
“ During the thirty generations from the first man Hsi-mu-ché to 
Ts‘uo-chu-tu, there was no writing of any sort; all things were 
transmitted orally. In the twenty-ninth generation, it pleased 
God to send down a priest, Mi-a-tiech %&FY# by name, who insti- 
tuted sacrifices, rites, and laws and invented writing. Thus culture 
dawned and manners began. I have not here the book called Notes 
on the Deluge and so can not describe what happened then more 
circumstantially.” The so-called Deluge seems to have been an 
epoch from which we may trace back to their legendary first man 
Hsi-mu-ché and forward to their connection with the house of AN 
# at Shui-hsi 7KP§ to whose first ancestor, T’u-mu-wu, T's‘wo-chu-tu 
the thirtieth and last of the genealogy transmitted the last syllable 
of his name. 


(b) The genealogy of the Lolo house of An % at Shui-hsi V4 
in Kweichow in the so-called royal genealogy in “A Collection of 
Lolo Writings.” 

There are eighty-four generations in all from Tu-mu-wu to 
Yi-fen-ming-tsung (also called An-k‘un %# in Chinese) : 

. Tu-mu-wu . Ku-mu-kung 18. Téh-a-shih 

. Mu-ts‘i-ts‘i . Kung-a-lung 14. Shih-mei-wu 
. Ts‘i-a-hung . Lung-a-kau 15. Mei-wu-méng 
. Hung-a-téh . Kau-a-shou 16. Méng-tie-to 
. Téh-ku-sha . Shou-a-mei 17. To-a-chih 

. Sha-ku-mu . Mei-a-téh 18. Chih-wu-shuo 


* The Lolo’s genealogies (a), (b), and (c) are read in Mandarin and transcribed by 
modified Wane. 
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19. Wu-shuo-pi 41. To-a-t‘a 63. A-tung-ta-wu 
20. Pi-yi-mei 42. T‘a-a-k‘i 64. Ta-wu-lau-nai 
21. Mei-a-liang 48. K‘i-a-fou 65. Lau-nai-lau-tsai 
22. Liang-a-tsung 44, Fou-na-chih 66. Lau-tsai-a-k‘i 

23. Tsung-a-pu 45. Na-chih-tu 67. A-k‘i-lau-ti 

24, Pu-a-shuo 46. Tu-a-kéng 68. Lau-ti-pu-chih 
25. Shuo-a-t‘au 47. A-kéng-a-wén 69. Pu-chih-na-k‘au 
26. T‘au-a-ch‘ang 48. A-wén-lo-nan 70. Na-k‘au-péng-tsai 
27. A-ch‘ang-pi 49. Lo-na-a-k‘é 71. Péng-tsai-lau-chih 
28. Pi-yi-méng 50. A-k‘é-yi-tien 72. Lau-chih-lau-p‘u 
29. Méng-wu-shou 51. Yi-tien-tsi-k‘i 73. Lau-p‘u-pu-tsu 
30. Shou-a-tien 52. Tsi-k‘i-ren-yi 74. Pu-tsu-chih-pa 
$1. Tien-a-fa 53. Ren-yi-pu-yie 75. Chih-pa-an-tsuo 
82. Fa-yi-yi 54, Pu-yie-yi-tsun 76. An-tsuo-chih-wu 
33. Yi-yi-ch‘ih 55. Yi-tsun-lau-shuo 77. Chih-wu-lau-ch‘éng 
34. Ch‘ih-a-chu 56. Lau-shuo-tu-tsai 78. Lau-ch‘éng-lo-si 
85. Chu-a-tien 57. Tu-tsai-a-tsung 79. Lo-si-fei-shuo 
36. Tien-a-tsi 58. A-tsung-yi-k‘u 80. Fei-shuo-lau-ku 
87. Tsi-a-téng 59. Yi-k‘u-pu-yi 81. Lau-ku-lau-téh 
38. Téng-a-tu 60. Pu-yi-a-yi 82. Lau-téh-lau-tien 
39. Tu-a-ta 61. A-yi-a-lo 83. Lau-tien-yi-fen 
40. A-ta-to 62. A-lo-a-tung 84. Yi-fen-ming-tsung 


LO CH‘ANG-P‘EI 





It was said by Lo Wén-pi, “ I have found in the genealogy that 
there are eighty-four generations from our ancestor Mu-ts‘i-ts‘i to 
our lord An-k‘un who was captured by Wu San-kuei #=#£.” The 
vicissitudes of peace and war, prosperity and decline in the course 
of the long ages cannot be here minutely recorded. From the ruin 
of the houses by Wu San-kuei to Lo Wén-pi, there are six more 
generations. So if we are to count from their first ancestor Hsi- — 
mu-chéh, there are one hundred twenty generations altogether 
which used uniformly the patronymic system. 

(ec) The ancient history of the Lolo of Wu-ting KE. 

The data on this subject were got by Mr. Ma Hsiieh-liang % 
#8 from the house of the native governor Finc Mi. One of the 
data is a genealogy of six consecutive generations. 


8. Shih-a-sha 5. Lu-cho-ch‘u 
4. Sha-lu-cho 6. Ch‘u-shu-tsu 


1. Chu-ch‘é-k‘é 
2. Ch*é-k‘é-shih 


There is another of ten generations: 





1. Mu-a-ts‘i 5. Suo-wu-mu 9. Lu-a-shih 
2. Ts‘i-a-hung 6. Wu-mu-ch‘ou 10. Shih-a-mé 
8. Hung-a-téh 7. Ch‘ou-a-nu 

4. Téh-wo-suo 8. Nu-a-lu 
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The first three generations of the second genealogy are the 
same as the second, third, and fourth generations of the genealogy 
of the An’s of Shui-hsi. There are more than twenty such genealo- 
gies in the data collected by Mr. Ma. We here reproduce two 
of them. 


(d) The patronymic linkage system of the Lolo at Mien-ning 
ee in Szechwan. 

This is put down by Mr. Fu Mao-chi f@#8) from the report 
of the Black Lolos of Hsiao-hsiang-kung-ling “4H44H at Mien- 
ning, and Mr. Fv has written an article “ The Genesis in the Lolo 
Lore ” published in Frontier Service, a journal of Ch‘éngtu. A copy 
of the data he sent me is reproduced below: 


Vv jé shih 1 tsi ® (tsi means “ from ”) 

Shih 1 hé t‘é ts‘ (ts‘% means “ 1st generation ”’) 

Hé t‘é vo lé gnie (gnie means “ 2nd ”) 

Vo 1é chu) pu sua (sua means “ 8rd ”) 

Chiu pu ju m l (/ means “ fourth ”) 

Ju m 2é 80 go (zé so means “three sons”; go means 


“measure” in the original sense, here it 
is used in the sense of “ having”) 


Ju m ju té ge (ge means “ without issue ”’) 
Ju m ju 1 ge 
Ju m v v dzu (dzu means “having descendants ”’) 
Vv Vv ze so go 
Vv ki tsih leno su (le is a particle used as a connecting word, 


Vv 
no su “black man”) 

Vv v la ie ie le he ngga (he ngga is the name used by Lolo to 
Chinese) 

Vv v sil sha leo dzu (o dzu is the name used by Lolo to Hsi- 
fan) 


In this example we see words of specific sense added to the 
names; all those italicized are such words. It counts but six gen- 
erations but the patronymic linkage system therein is quite evident 
while the relations of Lolo, Chinese, Hsi-fan in the mind of the 
Lolo are also betrayed. 

Dr. Line Shun-shéng said “in 1935 when I came upon at Yiinnan 
a young Lolo of the vicinity of Ta-liang-shan KVR, called Ch‘ii- 


°Mr. Fu’s original transcription was in I. P. A., here I have changed it into 
modified Wane. 
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mu-tsang-ming Hi7ASHKRAA, he told me that his father could recite 
with precision the genealogy of their house which comprehended 
scores of generations all linked with names.” *° Corroborated by 
the testimony of Mr. Fu, it is proved that this practice of linking 
names is equally current with the Lolo of Szechwan. 


2. The Woni *5Jé. 

Woni is the name given by Chinese to those speaking a language 
related with Lolo in the south of Yiinnan. They live in places 
none of which is north of long. 24° N. In book 8 of Man-ssii-ho- 
chih 8147, the Combined Records of Native Tribes, by Mao 
Chi-ling €25 i, it is said “ The natives of the region, the Lolo 
and the Woni, are given to fighting with each other. Deaths are 
paid for with money. They have no family names; their names 
are formed with the last word of the father’s name. In the reign 
of Hung-chih 5478 (1488-1505 A.D.) the chief magistrate Cn‘in 
Ch‘éng PJ assigned severally the first eight surnames in the 
Book of Pai-chia-hsing or one hundred surnames to the eight 
districts to be added to their names. Each district accepted its 
surnames except the Na-lou ###.” We see here that the Woni 
use the patronymic linkage system as well. Last summer Mr. Kao 
Hua-nien ™3#4F and Professor Yian Chia-hua #25# went to 
Hsin-p‘ing #7 and O-shan 4, two districts in south Yiinnan 
to inquire into the Woni language. However, they have not noted 
this practice of theirs. Probably the Woni in those districts are — 
deeply imbued with Chinese influence and gradually forget their 
old ways. So I can not verify the words of Mao Ch‘i-ling as I 
can do in the case of the Lolo. 


3. The A-ka PIF. 

The A-ka are very numerous in the east part of Keng Tung 
Sth and the adjoining parts of French Laos and Southern Yunnan. 
In 1935, Dr. T‘ao Yiin-k‘uei made an anthropological investigation 
of the Shan people of Southern Yiinnan; and in his journey from 
Mong-lem i 3 to Mong-chieh #38 he came upon an A-ka village 
where from the mouths of two A-ka old men he got the two 
following genealogies: 


® Lina Shun-shéng, Ibid., p. 70. 
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(a) The genealogy of Bluo-sa, fifty-six generations in all: 


1. Su-mi-o *° 20. La-tang-bud 89. Ji-zd 

2. O-tzuo-lé 21. Bué-muo-buo 40. Za-bang 
8. Tzuo-lé-tzung 22. Muo-buo-ji 41. Bang-lai 
4. Tzung-mé-yieh 23. Ji-la-bi 42. Liai-ni 

5. Mé-yieh-ch‘ia 24. Bi-mé-tzuo 43. Ni-buo 
6. Ch‘ia-di-hsi 25. Tzuo-hua 44. Buo-pé 
7. Di-hsi-li 26. Hua-jia 45. Ma-buo 
8. Li-hé-ba 27. Jid-tza 46. Buo-gong 
9. H6-bai-wu 28. Tza-jid 47. P‘u-da 
10. Wu-nio-za 29. Jid-blung 48. Da-tzung 
11. Nio-za-tzuo 30. Blung-lai 49. Tzung-ch‘iuo 
12. Tzuo-mé-er 31. Lai-mi 50. Ch‘iuo-ji 
18. M6-er-chii 82. Mi-hsia 51. Ji-z‘a 
14. Chii-tué-p‘uo 33. Hsia-yi 52. Z‘a-nio 
15. Tué-p‘uo-muo 34. Yi-ch‘ia 53. Nio-chuo 
16. Muo-kiio-tud 35. Ch‘idi-kung 54. Chuo-za 
17. Kiuo-tué-ji 36. Kung-kang 55. Za-bluo 
18. Ji-lé-nio 87. Hsia-tzuo 56. Bluo-si 
19. Nio-ch‘i-la 38. Tzuo-ji 


(b) The genealogy of Ou-la, forty-seven generations: 


1. Su-mi-o 17. Kio-tué-ji 33. Jio-blung 
2. O-tzuo-lé 18. Ji-lé-nio 34. Blung-lai 
8. Tzuo-lé-tzung 19. Nio-ch‘i-la 35. Liai-hsia 
4. Tzung-mé-yieh 20. La-tang-buo 36. Hsia-yi 
5. M6-yieh-ch‘ia 21. Tang-buo-sé 37. Yi-chia 
6. Ch‘ia-di-hsi 22. Buo-sé-lai 38. Chiad-kung 
7. Di-hsi-li 23. Lii-lang-buo 39. Kung-kang 
8. Li-ho-ba 24. Buo-yi-nd 40. Hsia-tzuo 
9. Ho-ba-wu 25. N6é-muo-buo 41. Tzuo-ji 
10. Wu-nio-za 26. Muo-buo-di 42. Ji-za 

11. Nio-za-tzuo 27. Di-hsia-bia 43. Za-bang 
12. Tzuo-mé-er 28. Bia-mud-tzd 44, O-dé 

13. Mé-er-chii 29. Tzb-wo-yi 45. Dé-gong 
14. Chii-tué-p‘uo 30. Wo-yi-jia 46. Gong-tzuo 
15. Tué-p‘uo-muo 31. Jia-tza 47. Ou-la 

16. Muo-kiio-tud 32. Tzi-jio 


The two genealogies are the same for the first twenty genera- 
tions. The first genealogy from the twenty-seventh to the fortieth 
generation corresponds to the second from the thirty-first to the 
forty-third generation. Yet the first genealogy from the twenty- 


2° According to Dr. T‘ao’s own transcription. 
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first to the twenty-sixth and the forty-first to the fifty-sixth as 
well as the second from the forty-fourth to the forty-seventh have 
their own several lines. We see, however, the two genealogies are, 
at all events, very near in kinship. The breaks at the twenty- 
seventh and thirty-seventh generations in the genealogy A, and 
at the fortieth and forty-fourth generations in the genealogy B, 
may be due to errors of the recital or some other causes about 
which we cannot yet be sure in the present state of our knowledge. 

The above discussion is limited to the data to which we have 
access so far. It seems to be a matter of course that there is many 
another branch in the Tibeto-Burman speaking tribes as well as 
other peoples that have the same cultural tradition. In this 
account, I propose that scholars similarly interested may help to 
find out the spread and antiquity of the practice among the related 
peoples. 

Now it may well be asked what is the real use of such a practice. 
To our mind, it is, in the first place, mnemonic. All the branches 
except the Lolo and Moso have no writings; or, where they have 
some writing, it is not for everyday use. When names are given 
thus overlapped in a sequence, they are much easier to remember. 
Everyone can then keep in mind the names of all his known 
ancestors down to himself and therewith identify their kinsmen 
and know their removes from himself. It is therefore of evident 
importance to them. 

The other use is that it is of aid to us in solving the problems 
about descent of families in history. 

As to the ancient history of Yiinnan, though there are records 
of it in ancient Chinese histories such as the Book of Historical 
Records by Sst-ma Ch‘ien *) 45, the History of the Han Dynasty 
by Pan Ku 3A, the Hua-yang-kuo-chih #1 by Cu‘ane 
Ch‘ii 3% and Man-shu &# by Fan Ch‘o ##, they are, one 
and all, too brief and general. It was in the Yiian and Ming 
Dynasties that the Chinese came to have access to the Pa‘s Ancient 
History AGE written in the pa-tsi H-* language and began to 
know more about the ancient history of Yiinnan. Then there came 
in the Yiian Dynasty the Records of Ancient Yiinnan #LGIR 
by Cuane Tao-tsung #H%, in the Ming Dynasty the Legends 
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of Nan-chao Fam 8¥32™ by Juan Yiian-shéng btsc4¥; and Yane 
Shén #1 wrote the Records of Ancient Yiinnan AGL. They 
all have accounts of the genealogy of the ancient Kingdom of 
Nan-chao. But they are often mixed up inextricably with Ai-lao’s 
RR tale of Sha-i related in the History of the Later Han 
Dynasty on the one hand, and on the other the legends about 
Acoka M7 brought in by Buddhism. Mr. Tune Tso-pin in his 
New Evidences Concerning the Genealogy of the Tibeto-Burman 
People made a comparison between the nine sons of Ti-mung-tso 
{£52 Fi in the Pa‘s Ancient History and the twelve sons of Tu- 
chu-wu WARK (or Tu-wu-chu HRA, according to Mr. Tune) 
in the Royal Genealogy of the Lolo and adduced many valuable 
ideas which we cannot dwell upon in detail here. We shall rather 
confine ourselves to the genealogy of Nan-chao.” 

There are historians, western sinologists, and students of the 
Shan history, such as Hervey pE Saint-Denis, Parker, Rocuer, 
CocuraNnE and others who are of opinion that the Nan-chao was 
very akin to the Shan and should therefore be referred to the Tai 
people; and they go so far as to assert that Nan-chao was a king- 
dom founded by the Shan. 

With regard to such opinion the evidence of the genealogy itself, 
let alone other objections, is enough to refute them. 

In the Legends of Nan-chao compiled by Yane Shén, the 
genealogy of Nan-chao according to Pa’s Ancient History is: 


Pyo-tso-ti — ti-mung-tso — Mung-tso-tu 


After that there are thirty-six generations down to the following: 


1. Si-nu-lo 6. Féng-kia-yi 11. Shih-lung 

2. Lo-ch‘éng 7. Yi-mou-siin 12. Lung-shun 

8. Ch‘éng-lo-p‘i 8. Siin-lo-k‘iian 18. Shun-hwa-chén 
4. P*‘i-lo-ko 9. K‘iian-lung-ch‘éng 

5. Ko-lo-féng 10. Ch‘éng-féng-you 


If we acknowledge the name-linkage practice to be the cultural 


11 The word Chao #3 means kingdom here. 

12 The genealogies of the six Chao’s are determined with reference to Fan Ch‘o’s 
Man-shu, Nan-man-chuan in the New History of the T‘ang Dynasty and The Legends 
of Nan-chao by Yana Shén. These, as well as the genealogies of the houses of Tuan 
and Kao, are read in Mandarin from the Chinese translation. 


9 
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trait of the Tibeto-Burman speaking tribes, the opinion referred 
to above will fall to the ground of itself when confronted with the 


evidence of the genealogy of Nan-chao. 
Besides Nan-chao there are five other Chao’s which also use 
name-linkage system: The four generations of Méng-chiin-chao 


RS are 


1. Tsiin-fu-shou 3.Chau-yuan 
2. K‘a-yang-chau (Tsiin-fu-shou’s brother) 4. Yuan-lo 


The two generations of Yiieh-hsi-chao ®#f# or Moso-chao J 
wean are 


1. Po-ch‘ung 2. Yu-tséng (Po-ch‘ung’s nephew) 
The six generations of Lang-ch‘iung-chao Wm are 

1. Féng-shih 8. To-lo-wang 5. P*ien-lo-yi 

2. Lo-to 4. Wang-p‘ien 6. Yi-lo-kun 


The five generations of Téng-yan-chao “#8 are 
1. Féng-mie 8. P*i-lo-téng 5. Tien-wén-to 
2. Mie-lo-p‘i 4. Téng-lo-tien 

The four generations of Shih-lang-chao JitiRi are 
1. Wang-mu 8. Ts‘ien-pang 
2. Wang-ts‘ien (Wang-mu’s brother) 4. Pang-lo-tien 

In the house Tuan 8% at Tali X¥# which was later more deeply 
imbued with Chinese influence, such a cultural trait was no longer 
salient. Yet the son of Tuan Chih-hsiang i was called 
Hsiang-hsing #*#; his grandson was called Hsing-chih #4. So 
traces of name-linking practice were still betrayed. 


As to the house of Kao ™ which founded their so-called “'Ta- 
chung-kuo X'# J , they, too, preserved the custom, as is shown 
in the following genealogy: 


1. Kao Chih-shéng (495+) 3. Kao Tai-ming (jy 4e4H) 
2. Kao Shéng-t‘ai (4-3) 4. Kao Ming-ch‘ing (jy A Yip) 


The descendants of the house of Kao ® were in succession the 
native governors of Yao-an-fu #&6#HF at the beginning of the 
Ch‘ing Dynasty, and they also observed the name-linkage practice. 
On page 17, Volume 135 of the provincial gazetteer of Yiinnan 
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compiled in the twentieth year of the reign of Kuang-hsii 18 ::) 
(1894) , there is the following statement which is a quotation of 
the old records: 


“ At the beginning of the reign of Shun-chih (Ai (1644 A.D.) 
Kao Kuéng-yéng i © 1* BR offered allegiance and was con- 
firmed in his herditary powers. At his death, his son Yéng- 
hou BRR succeeded who was again succeeded by his son 
Hou-téh /##%. In the third year of Yung-chéng ¥EIE (1775 
A.D.) he was deposed for defiance of the law and exiled to 
Kiang-nan ?LPp§.” 


From this note the prevalence of the custom of name-linkage 
is further brought home to us. 

It occurred to me that Dr. Hu Shih had also a note on “ the 
Absence of Surnames in India” in his T's‘ang-hui-shih Diary 7% 
Iii Sf Zia ), volume 5, entered under July seventh, 1914. It said: 
“ Happening to meet Mr. So and so of India, I was told that there 
are no family names there. They have only names. The trans- 
mission of the names is like this: If the name of the father is John 
Joseph Mathew, the son’s name will be Joseph Mathew Richard. 
Richard is the new name; the former two are derived from his 
father’s name. And the grandson’s name is to be Richard Philip 
Charles and the great grandson’s, Philip Charles William and so 
on.” The names John, Richard and the like are of course just 
borrowed the west to make clear the practice to foreigners. I am 
much interested in this; and I regret that my knowledge of India 
is so meager. It is my hope, however, that the serious interest 
implied in dedicating this article to the 11th All-India Oriental 
Conference could induce some response from Indian scholars and 
this common point in the cultures of India and China be illumi- 
nated by their blent light. 


128 Written Fe over BA. 
*8 Quoted by Dr. Line Shun-shéng in his article mentioned above. 
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Chinese Sentence Series records, pronounced by C. H. Lv, 16 
double-sided 10-inch records, Linguaphone Institute, London, 


1942. 


The Linguaphone Institute has issued a second Chinese course,* 
prepared by W. Smuon and C. H. Lu of the University of London, 
under the title of Chinese Sentence Series. The material of this 
course covers a wide variety of subjects of everyday life; the text, 
in the National Romanization (for which a companion volume in 
characters is in preparation) , is in good modern pai-hua style; and 
the pronunciation is in the standard Peiping dialect. To enable 
the student the better to make use of the course, we shall note the 
following strong and weak points. 

The style represents the ordinary conversation of a somewhat 
modern-minded intellectual. There is fairly free use of so-called 
“ new terms” (as chi‘-hsii* : chih instead of the ordinary expression 
chieh’ - chih ‘ continue,’ 72.13) ,** dialect expressions (as k‘ou' - tai 
instead of tou‘r’ ‘ coatpocket,’ 82.11), and literary words (as yu’? 
instead of ta® or ts‘ung’? ‘from’). There are certain anglicisms 
which would indicate that the text has been translated from 
English. Thus, the possessive pronoun, as in phrases of the “I 
wash my face”-type, occurs constantly (82.11, 170.22, 176. 22, 
178.17, etc.), against which teachers of French and German as 
well as Chinese are never tired of warning their English-speaking 
students. In 194. 14, li*-fa* kén* kua'-lien® ‘ both haircut and shave’ 
(with extra high pitch and loud stress on kén') sounds so English 


* The first course of the Linguaphone Institute was prepared by J. Percy Bruce, 
E. Dora Epwarps, and C (h‘ing). C (h‘un). Suu, spoken by C. C. Suu, London, 192—. 
It is more systematic and more elementary, and can serve as an introduction to the 
present course, which however can also be studied independently. 

** For the convenience of readers of this Journal, the original text in the National 
Romanization has been converted to the Wapr-Gites form. Reference numbers like 
“72.18” stand for page and sentence numbers in the book. A raised dot before a 


syllable, as in -chih, indicates the neutral tone. 
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that one Chinese listener to the records actually broke into 
laughter at this point. Hsieh* - hsieh-chi’ : le, literally, ‘ thank you 
very much,’ which occurs a number of times, is an expression 
which the reviewer has said in fun, but has not actually heard used. 
These examples are however by no means typical, and the lan- 
guage is on the whole much more natural and pleasant in style 
than that of most other current texts of Mandarin. 

As to the records, it will help clarify our ideas if we consider " 
separately the recording, the pronunciation, the prosody, and the 
expression. 

The recording is comparable in quality to most other speech 
records. The signal (the useful portion of the sound) seems 
slightly undermodulated, so that when it is made loud enough, 
the noise of the needle becomes quite noticeable. There is a fre- 
quent surge of volume at the beginning of a record. Possibly the 
engineer set the volume for this level, thus making it too low for 
the rest of the record. Because the lessons were of unequal length, 
many sides were not fully used—in some cases, as for example on 
side 14, leaving almost half of the available space blank. Since 
the lessons had to be cut up and regrouped on the records anyway, 
a different way of cutting utilizing all the record space would have 
effected a saving of perhaps one quarter of the space without 
making the discrepancy in numbering between record and lesson 
worse than it is. As it is, a table of comparison is needed for the 
present arrangement; who would not be willing to save twenty- 
five dollars on the price of a set at the trouble of checking with 
a slightly longer table? To be sure, the quality near the rim of a 
record is always better than that near the center. But in those 
of the records which do use the inside portion, the quality remains 
good enough throughout the records. 

The pronunciation of Dr. Lu is good in regard to the individual 
sounds, most of which can be used as phonetic models of the 
Peiping dialect. A few points may be described as minority traits. 
His dental sibilants sometimes sound less sharp than the average 
(as for example in tzii*, 66. 5). In the final -ien, he is one of those 
who use the closer vowel [e] instead of the more open vowel [e]. 
His third tone rises to a rather higher pitch (relative to his other 
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tones) than the average. His first tone is of the high-falling 
variety (high-falling to half-high, instead of continuing on high) . 
This form of the first tone was formerly a mark of people of 
Manchu origin and was regarded as being very elegant or p‘iao*- 
‘liang. It is now used by about one third of the population of 
Peiping. In formally giving the four tones, however, Dr. Lu gives 
the first tone a high level pitch according to majority usage (74. 
10). These few minority traits are all within the range of variation 
of the dialect and ‘are all good models to imitate, along with his 
other sounds and tones, which are majority traits. 

So much for the quality of sounds. As to the use of particular 
sounds in particular words, there are a few points to be noted. 
In ch‘u’: té hén® hao® ‘to get along well together,’ both the 
text and the record have wrongly given ch‘u* as ch‘u* ‘ place’ 
(144. 25 line 6). On the use of wang* ‘ towards,’ as against wang*® 
‘to go (to a place) ,’ the romanization in the book wavers between 
wang® and wang*, while the records always have wang’, a reading 
pronunciation which is not used in ordinary speech.* The pro- 
nunciation of fa®- tz ‘method’ (correctly given in the text) as 
fa’ - tzi is also a reading pronunciation. The compound mien* )- 
ch‘iang® ‘ forced’ is pronounced mien*-ch‘iang?, a common mis- 
pronunciation which has not yet attained the status of hsi? fez 
ch‘éng’ shih* ‘ custom makes the wrong right.’ 

The particle -té is pronounced ti a few times in the early lessons, 
then given up in favor of the more natural -té (except that it 
tends towards the affected pronunciation «ta, as noted below). 
In the same way, the particle -né is first given as -ni in 126.7, 
but later in the paragraph -né occurs. The adverb for ‘ all,’ which 
should be tow’, is given the reading pronunciation tu' both in the 
text (as for example in 76.15) and in the records. The form hsii?- 
hou* ‘ afterwards’ for the usual swi?-hou* (correctly spelt in the 


* The etymological basis for the Peiping pronunciation of 4 as wang‘ in the sense 
of ‘ towards’ is that the word for ‘towards’ is derived not from 4 Ancient Chinese 
‘jiwang > wang® ‘to go (to a place),’ but really from oy miwang” > wang* ‘ looking 
towards,’ as corroborated in the dialect word mo:ng? ‘towards’ in Shanghai and 
Canton, which can only be | and not €£ In other words, the use of the character 
4 in this reading and this sense is a morpho-graphical contamination, a not uncommon 
happening in the development of Chinese characters. 
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text, as for example in 86.11) is not to be recommended. The 
general verb for ‘ take hold of ’ is given the reading pronunciation 
pa? (68.12), which has the other dialects in its favor. But the 
usual pronunciation in Peiping is pai*, paz*, or - pai. 

A matter of first-rate importance in Mandarin prosody is the 
placing of the weak, toneless syllable, or the neutral tone, especially 
in lexical compounds. Since most dictionaries and texts (including 
the present one) do not indicate this,* the records really give 
additional lexical information not contained in the book. For 
example, one has to listen to the record in order to know that 
the compound spelt with two fourth tones is not ti*-tao* ‘ sub- 
terranean passage,’ but tz*- tao ‘ thorough’ (78.21). In this re- 
spect, Dr. Lu’s pronunciation is rather freer from the tendency 
to read every syllable in its full-toned strong form than is the case 
with most readers who are confronted with a text. In these records, 
an unstressed syllable is unstressed and toneless, as it should be. 
If anything, he errs in using tod many neutral tones, as in fén*‘*) 
‘pt ‘ chalk,’ which should normally be fén*“-pi*. 

Another aspect of prosody, tone-sandhi, or the influence of one 
tone on the tone of a neighboring word, is not so well rendered 
in the records. There are three chief sandhi phenomena in 
Mandarin tones. When a third tone is followed by another third 
tone, the first third is pronounced as a second tone. On this point, 
the records are completely dependable. Secondly, when a third tone 
is followed by some tone other than the third, it has a low (slightly 
falling) pitch instead of rising at the end, as it does when it ends 
a phrase. The records often go wrong in this respect, not because 
the rule is broken—a native speaker does not break the phonetic 
rules of his own language—but because a pause is made where 
there should not be any pause, so that the rule has no chance to 
apply. For example, in wo* fei'-tei* ‘I must’ (188.10), wo®* is 
correctly spoken in a low tone in one phrase with fei'-tez*. But in 


* The only dictionaries which give the neutral tone are Walter Hmut1er’s English- 
Chinese Dictionary of Peking Colloquial, enlarged edition, Shanghai and London, 1933; 
Kuo-yii tz‘ti-tien, vol. 1, Shanghai, 1937; the American edition of C. H. Fenn’s Five 
Thousand Dictionary, Cambridge, Mass., 1942; and the American edition of MaTHews” 
Chinese-English Dictionary, Cambridge, Mass., 1943. 
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wo® chan*:ch‘i-lai ‘I stand up’ (156.5) and countless other 
places, wo* is raised because it is given a pedagogical pause which 
would never be there in actual speech. The third tone-sandhi in 
Mandarin is a slight raising of the fourth tone when it is followed 
by another fourth tone. In the speech of the majority in Peiping, 
this change is very slight, except in a small number of stereotyped 
combinations in which the first syllable is practically raised to the 
second tone and recognized as such, as shih* ‘ to recognize,’ tzi* 
‘ character,’ but shih?-tzi* ‘ to know characters.’ There is however 
a style of speech in which the first of a succession of two fourth- 
tone syllables is always raised to a marked degree, so that high- 
falling-to-low (which is the usual fourth tone) plus high-falling- 
to-low becomes high-middle-high (circumflex) plus high-falling- 
to-low. Besides being consistently used by some, it is also used 
by the ta-ku (‘ big-drum ’) -style of storytellers and in the speech 
of clowns in the old-style plays (the speech of serious characters 
not using Mandarin tones at all). It is this type of fourth-tone- 
plus-fourth-tone that is used in all these records and to such an 
exaggerated degree throughout that the effect is very unfortunate. 

This brings us to the question of expression, that is, sentence 
intonation, rhythm, logical stress, etc. The main defect that mars 
the otherwise good records is that when the recording was done, 
the speaker evidently did not have his mind on what was spoken, 
but was concerned with teaching his slow-comprehending foreign © 
students. After listening to a number of the lessons, one feels that 
the speaker is positively talking at a class of morons. The result 
is a manner of talking that one never uses in real life, at least not 
with impunity. The fact that the text is planned from the point 
of view of the Courn method, which is always showing the student 
“ Now I am doing this, now I am doing that” (effective as far 
as it goes), no doubt encourages a reader to adopt that superior 
tone; but even a superior tone had better be given in the way in 
which a superior man does actually speak. 

_In specific terms, the defects are manifested in the following 
ways. There are too many pauses, or raised intonations of sus- 
pense in addition to or instead of pauses, some of which are merely 
in poor taste, others quite impossible, as in the case of wo’, chan* 
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‘chi: lai ‘I, stand up’ (156.5) noted above. In chih’-yao* shih?- 
chih? t'ung? chung’-chih® lai?-hui?:té tung* chei* - i-kér' k’wat* 
: tzit chiu* hsing? : lé ‘ it is only necessary for the index finger and 
the middle finger to move this chopstick to and fro’ (192.32), 
the speaker did not realize that by making a wrong pause after 
tung*, he was actually saying, ‘if only the index finger and the 
middle finger move to and fro, this chopstick will be all right.’ 

When the particle - ¢é or -/é occurs in the middle of a phrase, 
the speaker almost invariably gives it an upswing, and in addition 
imparts a very open quality to the unstressed vowel, saying 
approximately ta and la. The pronouncing of the suffix : tzi as - tsé 
(as for example in 134. 25 and 134. 26) is also a mannerism of the 
same kind. Another manifestation of the teaching attitude is a 
quick clinching stop on the last syllable of a sentence, making a 
neutral tone out of a normally full-toned syllable, as pu*-: shou 
‘radical of a character’ (76.15), which should be pu‘-shou’, as 
correctly pronounced in the very next sentence. Again, tsow® ‘ walk’ 
is pronounced as - tsow in 148. 5. It is only when the speaker is off 
his pedagogical guard that he speaks like a real person, as in yu* 
ting’: chien p‘i?-hsieh?- té hsiang*-shéng' ‘moreover heard the 
sound of footsteps’ (184.3), and in shuo’ - lé -i: huér ‘talked for 
a while’ (208.21), where the particle -té and -/é are neither too 
long, nor too open, nor too high in pitch. Since the right way of 
saying these things is less frequent in the records than the wrong 
way, the student should try all the more to catch hold of the few 
right places as models to imitate. 

The problem of slowing down speech for purposes of scientific 
analysis or practical learning has always been a difficult one. 
When a speaker is asked to say a thing slowly, he will usually talk 
in a manner quite untypical of his normal speech. The phonograph 
record ought to be a partial solution to the problem, since the 
speaker can speak at natural speed and the research worker or the 
student can listen repeatedly to get what he cannot get from one 
hearing.* It remains necessary, however, for the speaker to be 


* Some Chinese listeners to these records have remarked that they are too fast for 
English-speaking students, who will readily share this opinion. They should realize 
however that any appreciable slowing down, besides making the pronunciation and 
expression still worse, would increase the cost of the records to quite prohibitive figures. 
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able to talk naturally before a text and a microphone, a situation 
which is conducive to anything but normal pronunciation with 
normal expression. In this matter, the speaker of these records 
has been most unsuccessful, and the result is not only esthetically 
unsatisfactory but actually contains impossible pronunciations. 
The stilted sentence intonation, too, has brought about incorrect 
word-tones, especially in the case of the fourth tone. (But the 
four tones as formally enunciated in 74.10 are good models.) 
There is no doubt that Dr. C. H. Lu, with his rich tenor voice, 
would be a most charming gentleman to converse with on terms 
of equality. Here and there, though all too infrequently, he for- 
gets the text, the microphone, and especially his English students. 
Then he lets himself go and really talks. When one listens to the 
professor’s speech (144. 25), the instructions on eating with chop- 
sticks (Lesson II17) , the story of one’s own dog meeting a lady’s 
dog (Lesson II22) , and the account of the motor accident (Lesson 
1124), especially in the second half of these lessons when the 
speech gets warmed up, then one almost feels the pleasure of 
meeting Dr. Lu himself. This Linguaphone course is worth lis- 
tening to and owning—if one can afford it—if only for the sake 
of those fine passages. But whether the expression is good or bad, 
the course is well composed and the individual sound-qualities 
are good. In offering the Chinese Sentence Series records to the 
public, the two authors and the Linguaphone Institute have made 
a real contribution to the practical learning of modern spoken 


Chinese. 
Y. R. Cuao 


Cu‘tu, A. K‘ai-ming, Fine, H. Y., and Yur, Zunvair, 226458, 
USER, FFE A Classification Scheme for Chinese and Japa- 
nese Books, American Council of Learned Societies, Washing- 
ton, D. C., (lithograph) 1943, pp. 24+ 361. 


After many and varied difficulties the Council may be congratu- 
lated on having made available this long-needed classification 


The value of a record lies in the possibility of repetition, by which blurred impressions 
acquire clearness with each listening. A mother teaching her child does not slow down 
her words. She repeats and repeats. 
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scheme for our rapidly growing collections of Chinese and Japanese 
Books. Dr. Cu‘tu and many co-workers have devoted over ten 
years to the devising and development of this elaborate analysis, 
and it is to be hoped that our various curators will avail them- 
selves of it. With the present book at hand any competent 
Sinologist or Japanologist ought to be able to arrange systemati- 
cally any collection large enough to require it. Small public col- 
lections would follow only its main outline without the details. 

Of the devising of classification schemes, as of the writing of 
books, there is, I suppose, no end. Yet here in the West the 
workers in the Far Eastern field are so few and the problems 
demanding solution are so abundant and varied, it is to be hoped 
that we shall discourage colleagues and students from devising 
further schemes of classification. No matter how much generally 
accepted logic may go into any scheme of no matter what sort, 
there must sooner or later enter some arbitrary and conventional 
elements. Such elements cause disagreements; but let the future 
would-be reviser remember that his arbitrariness will also provoke 
disagreement. We Westerners owe it to ourselves and to our 
subject to rally around the Ch‘iu Classification. 

J. R. W. 


Naito Toichird, ABBR—BE, The Wall-paintings of Héryiji, 
translated and edited by William Reynolds Beal Acker and 
Benjamin Row.anp, Jr. . . plus 85 plates in separate binding. 
Pp. 17+316. American Council of Learned Societies, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1943. 


This temple and its antiquities have long been renowned in the 
Western study of Buddhism, and its sacred precincts have formed 
a veritable Mecca for all those interested in the study of the oldest 
remaining monuments of the Sakyamuni’s influence in the Far 
East. It was high time, therefore, that some symbol at least of 
the large bulk of Japanese researches on Horyiiji be made available 
to a wider public. Acker and RowLanp were undertaking no 
slight task when they began the translation of 291 pages of 
scholarly Japanese, but they have not only given us a good, read- 
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able translation,—they have also provided successfully and well 
the necessary critical apparatus of reference to the bibliography 
of the subject, which was missing in the original. In addition, 
RowLAND situates the whole problem for us at the head of the 
translation in a 24-page article entitled “ The Frescoes of Hiryiji 
in their Relation to Indian and Central Asian Painting and 
Religion.” 

Despite a strong desire to do so, the present reviewer could not 
take the time to compare the whole translation with the original. 
He has looked more particularly at chapter 3, “Studies on the 
Eight Bodhisattvas on the Eight Small Wall Sections,” and the 
result has been the formulation of the following suggestions: 


P. 156, note 2: To the best of my knowledge Posex6eprs wrote 
his name in our alphabet “ Rosenberg.” 


P. 164: Here it was necessary to translate a Chinese text which 
itself is a translation. In these cases it has long been realized that 
we must try to think of the ultimate original before translating 
into English. The metaphor used here is well-known in Sanskrit, 
and, accordingly, we must translate about as follows: “ The height 
of this Bodhisattva is eight billion yojanas [, a number] like the 


sands of the Ganges River. The body is of a purple gold... .” 
Farther down on the same page, I can not help wondering whether 
the phrase #i4 IEA should not be interpreted as ##ZUIEH) and | 
mean simply that “[the bottle] is filled with radiance [which every- 
where reveals the works of the Buddha].” 
P. 168: Instead of translating “ For one thing, because . . .” it 
would be clearer to translate “One. Because... .” This begins, 
of course, a list of the “four miraculous wonderful powers ” just 
mentioned in the text. 
In line 21 of this same page there is a slight omission so that the 
line must read: “ a thousand heads, 10,000 heads, or 84,000 Saka- 
raju heads... .” 
In the Table of Contents 297 must be interchanged with 303. 
The contents page of Mr. Nattd’s Japanese original promises 
a survey that ought to resemble the “ Bibliography ” appended 
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to the present volume by AcKER and Row ann, but it is missing 
in the copy at my disposal. Was it ever published? 

It is hard to believe that the index was prepared by the authors, 
for the misspellings are shameful in both kind and quantity. It 
marrs the book’s otherwise high quality. 

The reviewer feels that something ought to be added regarding 
the manufacture of the book, over which, it is to be presumed, the 
American authors had no control. I do not feel that it in any way 
does justice to the two beautiful fasiculi published at Osaka in 1932. 
The American publication is just another book: the paper is too 
thin—this applies also to the plates—and throughout the body of 
the book there is too great contrast between the black of the 
English and the black of the Chinese (except in the Bibliography) . 
The general aspect of the publication is not creditable to the Fine 
Arts interests in the American Council of Learned Societies. 

The plates presented a difficult problem, for, I suppose, the 
authors wanted to make them readily available for photographic 
purposes and also for insertion into a projector. Accordingly, they 
have been packed loose in a bound tight-fitting box into which it 
is very difficult to reinsert them once they have been withdrawn. 
Certainly a more practical solution might have been devised. 

In making available this book and providing the rich docu- 
mentation the translators and editors have done a good job that 
will be appreciated by students of the fine arts and museum folk 
everywhere. 


J. R. W. 
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(NB: The Bibliography and Index for this period will be found in the next volume 
of HJAS containing Bibliography and Index.] 








STYLE SHEET 


I. REFERENCES. 


1. Author’s surname in SMALL CAPITALS, prénom in Roman. 
2. Titles of books and periodicals (v. ABBREVIATIONS) in italics; titles of 
articles in Roman. 
8. Titles translated from ee eg languages in Roman and enclosed in paren- 
theses after the original title. 
E. g., (a) Ed. Cuavannes, Les mémoires historiques de Se~ma Ts‘ien 2. 240. 
(b) P. Petxior, Les déplacements de fresques en Chine sous les T‘ang et 
les Song, RAA 8 (1934). 201-228. 
(c) Huna Yeh, Ts‘ui Tung-pi Ch‘iao-t‘ien-shéng-pi chih ts‘an-kao, SHNP 


2 (1984). 1-20 PERE , Ze He BEE AR SEZ REA (Fragments of the 
Ch'iao-t'ien-shéng-pi ‘ol Ts‘ur Shu). 
(d) Ixeucnt Hiroshi, Genké no shinkenkya WH A v4 9 TED POT 
(New Studies on the Mongol Invasion), Toky6, 1931. 
4. Quotations are to be placed between double quotation marks “ ”. 


II. ROMANIZATION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 


1. Curess, the Wade-Giles system found in H. A. Gms, A Chinese-English 
Dictionary, Shanghai, 1912. 

. JAPANESE, the Romaji system as found, e. g., in Kenkyiisha’s New Japanese- 

English Dictionary, Toky6, 1931. 

. Korean; the system found in James S. Gate, The Unabridged Korean-English 

Dictionary*, Keij6 (Seoul), 1927. 

Trsetan, the system found in Sarat Chandra Das, A Tibetan-English Dic- 

tionary, Calcutta, 1902. 

Sansknrit, the system used in the JAOS. 

Moncoutan and Mancuau, the system used in 7P. 

Tourkisu, the system used in the JAOS. 

. Arapic, the system used in the JAOS. 

Russtan, the system of the Academy of Sciences of U. S. S. R. 


2 

8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8 

9. 


Ill. ABBREVIATIONS. 
Academia sinica *P RPPFBE, ELIE SHEA, EAI crrr 


Acta orientalia 

Asia major 

Bulletin de I’Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient 

Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
Tsing Hua Journal a EAR 

Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 

Journal asiatique 

Journal of the American Oriental Society J 
Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

Kuo-hsiieh chi-k‘an ip eal 

Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir orientalische — 
Nanking Journal 47 BR 

Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift 

Revue des Arts Asiatiques 

Shigakuzasshi SH SURE%E 

Shih-hsiieh nien-pao § 

Shinagaku 5Z Fh 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan 

T‘oung pao 


Toydgakuhs HEPES 
Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies 3% Ft S27 

















Publications of the 


HARVARD-YENCHING INSTITUTE 


HISTORICAL AND COMMERCIAL ATLAS OF CHINA 

by ALBERT ‘HERRMANN. Harvard-Yenching Monograph Series, 1. $5.00 
TWIN PAGODAS OF ZAYTON 

by Gustav Ecke and Paut DEMIEvILLE. Harvard-Yenching Monograph Series, 2. $5.00 

TWO LAMAISTIC PANTHEONS 

by WALTER EUGENE CiarK. Harvard-Yenching Monograph Series, 3 and 4, 2 vols. $10.00 

A GRAMMAR OF CHINESE LATTICE 

6y DaNtEL SHEETS Dye. Harvard-Yenching Monograph Series, 5 and 6, 2 vols. $10.00 

ELEMENTS OF BUDDHIST ICONOGRAPHY 

S by ANANDA K. CooMaRASWAMY. Price, $3.50 
t.9'°.98 


SINOLOGICAL INDEX SERIES (in Chinese) 





a Index to Shuo Yiian.......seeeeeee- 140 | 23. Index to T‘ai P‘ing Yi Lan........ 
. Index to Po Hu T'ung............. 40 | 24. Combined Indices to Eighty-Nine 
: Index to K‘ao Ku Chih Yi........ 15 Collections of Ming Dynasty Bio- 
4. Index to Li Tai T‘ung Hsing Ming Lu 40 ataphies. 3 vols.....cccccccceses 
5. Index to Ts‘ui carey Yi Shu..... 50 | 25. Combined Indices to the Authors and 
6. Index to Yi Li. stan need 200 Titles of Books in Two Collections 
7. Index. to Ssiti Ku Ch‘tian’ Shu Tsung of Taoist Literature.........+.+ 
Mu and Wei Shou Shu Mu...... 2.00 | 26. Index to the Titles Quoted in the 
8. Index to the Authors in the Ch‘fian Commentary on Wén Usiian...... 
Shang Ku San Tai Ch‘in Han San 27. Index to Li Chi..... ecawcaedess 
Kuo Liu Ch‘ao Wén........... -80 | 28. An Index to the Poetical History of 
9. Index to bade agg Collections of Book Collecting by Ts‘ai Chin-Chung 
Ch‘ing Dynasty Biographies...... 2.00 | 29. Combined Indices to the Titles Quoted 
10. Combined Indices to Twenty Historical in the Commentaries on the Ch‘un- 
Bibliographies .......2.+-e+ee0++ 8.00 Ch‘iu, Kung-Yang, Ku-Liang and 
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